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OPINIONS  of  the  PRESENT  EDITION, 


THE  interest  of  Mr.  White- 
side's elaborate  work  on 
Italy  centres  in  its  obvious  truth- 
fulness, its  picturesqueness,  its  strong 
pictures  of  Italian  society,  its  fervour, 
and  its  instructive  character.  It  throws 
a  full,  clear  liglit  upon  present  events, 
and  conveys  to  the  reader's  mind  a 
very  full  and  living  acquaintance  with 
the  course  of  that  struggle  of  principles 
of  which  Italy  has  long  been,  and  still 

is,  the  theatre  In  abridging  this 

work  Mr.  Whiteside  has  removed  al- 
most the  sole  objection  to  his  Italy 
as  originally  published.  The  author 
now  comes  before  the  public  with  a 
sound  title  to  perusal.  An  abridged 
second  edition  is  generally  a  superior 
book ;  and  in  this  ins  tance  Mr.  White- 
side has  pruned  away  redundancies  with 
unsparing  hand.  His  former  three  vo- 
lumes are  here  compressed  within  the 
compass  of  one ;  and  in  its  new  shape 
the  work  is  not  only  more  convenient 
but  more  readable.  All  the  racy  pas- 
sages remain ;  the  style  is  often  mended ; 
the  facts  are  more  compact ;  the  whole 
texture  of  the  work  is  closer ;  and  it 
now  presents  a  Picture  of  Italy  in 
which  the  details  are  well  worked 
out,  whfEh  deals  impartially  with  mat- 
ters calling  for  a  judicial  spirit,  and 
never  omits  the  assertion  of  what  is 
true  and  jusl  against  what  is  mere 
mockery  and  wickedness.  Many  a  more 
^  philosophical  book  on  Italy  exists ;  but 
'  1101)0  is,  on  the  whole,  more  interesting, 
or  has  a  greater  quantity  of  information 
attractively  arranged." 

DUBLIJS  Wardih. 


"TT7E  are  sure  that  many  of 
T  T  our  readers  will  hail  this 
opportune  publication,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  all  looking  towards  Italy, 
waiting  for  the  next  act  of  the  drama 
which  is  being  played  out  before  the 
eyes  of  this  geueration.  The  three  vo- 
lumes of  which  the  work  originally 
consisted  are  now  compressed  into 
one ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  this 
abridgment  has  in  any  respect  taken 
away  from  the  value  of  the  book.  Had 
the  name  of  the  author  not  insured  its 
success,  it  must  have  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  able  manner  and  philo- 
sophical spirit  in  which  this  brilliant 
advocate  has  treated  a  very  interesting 
subject.  The  preface  will  form  a  Imk 
for  the  reader  from  the  publication  of 
the  book  in  1848  to  the  present  time. 
And  we  need  scarcely  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  this  result  of  two  years 
spent  in  Italy,  comprising  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  the 
first  of  Pope  Pius,  announcing,  as  they 
appear  to  do,  the  expiration  of  ancient 
political  systems,  and  the  inauguration 
of  new  and  different  principles  of  go- 
vernment. The  preface,  which  is  new, 
is  occupied  with  the  momentous  changes 
which  have  passed  over  Italy  since  Mr. 
Wliiteside's  visit ;  but  the  observations 
recorded  in  the  body  of  the  work  have^ 
no  lesshvely  an  interest  in  relat  ion  to  the 
present  time,  althougii  so  mncli  has  hap- 
pened since  they  were  first  noted  down. 
We  all  know  the  attractions  of  Mr. 
Whit  cside's  sparkling  style ;  but  a  more 
sterling  merit  of  this  book  is  its  large 
tolerance  and  thorough  impartiality." 

John  Btjll. 


London  t  LONGMAN,  GBEEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Kow. 
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The  purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  to  consider  the 
past  history,  the  present  state,  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Medical  Profession. 

To  record  the  names  and  preserve  the  memory  of 
those  whose  great  achievements  have  conferred  benefit 
and  lustre  on  their  fellow-men,  has  hi  aU  ages  been  re- 
garded as  a  duty,  and  felt  as  a  gratification  to  wise 
and  reflecting  men  ;  but  whilst  endeavouring  to  relate 
the  principal  events  which  have  contributed  to  make 
the  medical  profession  what  it  now  is  —  a  high  and 
noble  caUing — it  will  also  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
prevaihng  delusions  which  have  been,  and  stiU  are, 
practised  by  the  unprincipled,  to  tempt  the  unwise  and 
unwary,  making  largeness  of  promise  a  profitable 
trade,  and  sinldng  the  profession  in  name,  though  not 
in  deed,  to  a  base  and  degrading  craft. 

The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  would  be  com- 
paratively useless  were  it  confined  to  a  mere  narrative 
of  events,  to  excite  either  our  approval  or  censure  ; 
although,  if  successfuUy  executed,  it  might  ftmiish 
precepts  to  imitate  or  examples  to  shun. 

I  have  a  far  higher  object  in  view,  and  that  object 
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is  to  set  forth,  as  precisely  as  my  humble  ability  will 
admit,  the  inductive  foundation  which  has  been  laid 
down  to   support   the   deductive   character  of  the 
science,  if  science  it  may  be  caUed ;  or  m  other  words, 
to  exhibit  the  nature  and  amount  of  scientific,  as  dis-  • 
tinguished  from  empirical  knowledge  which  has  been 
gradually  acquired,  relative  to  the  phenomena  of  fife, 
theh  relationship  with  each  other,  and,  when  that 
relationship  is  distm^bed,  the  data  which  are  necessary 
to  form  a  really  good  hypothesis  m  the  adnumstration 
of  remedies  for  its  readjustment,  or  to  determine  how 
far  those  facts  go,  to  form  a  sohd  basis  for  a  pm^e  and 

exact  science. 

To  show  that  such  an  undertaMng  is  not  uncaUecl- 
for  I  need  only  advert  to  the  anomalous  state  of  the 
medical  profession  as  it  now  exists,  and  to  the  conflict- 
ino-  systems  which  have  been  lately  propounded  by 
visionaries  and  enthusiasts,  and  bhndly  followed  by  the 
ignorant  and  unprincipled,  who  are  apt  to  regard 
probity  as  an  affair  of  taste,  and  society  as  the  patri- 
mony of  the  most  dexterous  charlatan.    I  caU  it  an  . 
anomalous  state,  because  it  is  the  only  profession  m 
which  the  practitioner  has  no  competent  judge  to 
apportion  a  due  reward  for  his  scientific  acqim^ements, 
success  being  his  only  distinction,  and  quackery  the 
shortest  and  most  certain  road  to  it^  IMihtary  and 
naval  aspirants  have  their  superior  officers,  with  skill 
to  decide  upon,  and  authority  to  dispense  rewards  to 
the  highest  merit;  nor  are  advocates  and  the  clerp 
less  dependent  on  judges  and  bishops,  who  have  the 
abihty  to  estimate  and  the  power  to  recompense  par- 
ticular excellence.    The  physician  and  surgeon,  how- 
ever, are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  other  powers  than 
thos;  of  right  reason,  and  their  highest  honours  are 
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virtually  reduced  to  a  game  of  chance.  In  addition  to 
.this  extraneous  drawback,  there  is  an  internal  source 
of  vexation  and  discouragement,  proceeding  from  the 
jealousies  of  members  of  the  profession  itself,  so  that 
there  are  few  who  pass  through  a  professional  life 
without  hearing  revelations  wliich  must  of  necessity 
produce  much  bitterness  of  feeling,  not  immixed  with 
a  sense  of  degradation,  that  they  should  belong  to  a 
caUing  m  which  such  things  are  possible. 

Yet  even  this  state  of  things  may  have  its  advan- 
tages ;  for  although  the  rights  of  true  merit  are  often 
disregarded,  and  honoiu-able   conduct  is  sometimes 
violated,  the  spirit  of  independent  research  is  obviously 
stimulated,  and  thus  it  is  that  every  lawful  use  of  man's 
powers  and  faculties  is  enhsted  to  build  up  a  science, 
which,  if  honestly  pursued,  may  tend  to  emioble  his 
intellect  and  satisfy  his  reason.    It  must  be  admitted, 
that  of  aU  kinds  of  research  which  have  for  their 
object  a  knowledge  of  nature,  medicine,  as  an  induc- 
tive science,  occupies  the  lowest  place  ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.    Facts  alone  have  been  employed  to  esta- 
bhsh  other  natural  sciences,  whilst  in  medicine  the 
hmnan  imagination  has  been  taxed  to  the  ntmost  in 
fi-aming  hypotheses  to  accord  with  or  account  for  the 
various  phenomena  which  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  to  the  physician's  notice.    Hence  the  severe 
rebuke  uttered  against  it  upwards  of  two  centuries 
ago,  that  "  it  is  a  science  which  hath  been  more  pro- 
fessed than  laboured,  and  yet  more  laboured  than 
advanced;  the  labour  having  been  more  in  cii'cle  than 
in  progression,  for  I  find  much  iteration,  but  small 
addition."    And  the  same  sentiment  expressed  by  a 
modern  writer  is  as  painful  a  commentary  on  its  sub- 
sequent progress  :— "The  nature  of  medical  causation 
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is  such  tlmt  it  takes  as  much  time  and  trouble  to  rectify 
an  error  as  to  estabhsh  a  truth.  Thus  it  may  requu^* 
the  experience  of  one  man's  hfe  to  arrive  at  some 
plausible  theory,  and  the  counter-experience  of  another 
man's  hfe  to  show  that  it  is  false." 

So  grave  a  reproach  is  humihating  enough,  and 
demands  consideration ;.  and  although  we  must,  m 
some  degree,  admit  the  truth  of  it,  yet  may  we  recog- 
nise the  cause,  and  hope  that  the  following  mqmry 
may  supply  us  with  materials  for  encouragement,  and 
motives  for  exertion.    Notwithstanding  all  the  conven- 
tional u-ony  against  the  profession,  no  class  of  men 
has  exerted  itself  more  disinterestedly  in  practical 
philanthropy  than  have  physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
may  proudly  boast  that  science  is  thek  only  means  to 
assuage  human  suffering  in  aU  its  varieties,  and  m 
imitation  of  our  Saviour -"to  heal  all  manner  of 
diseases." 

In  tracing  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  medical 
sciences,  and  the  ethical  relations  of  the  profession, 
which,  happily,  have  not  been  neglected  of  late  years, 
it  wiU  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  those  who  have 
laboured  most  earnestly  and  most  truthfully  have  never 
failed  to  aggrandise  themselves,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  been  rewarded  by  the  transitory  remunera- 
tions of  this  world's  riches.    And  if  in  makmg  such  a 
history  subservient  to  the  mvestigation  of 
parative  merits  of  the  various  systems  which  divide 
the  medical  world  at  the  present  day,  I  am  enabled 
to  show  good  evidence  that  the  old  and  orthodox 
svstem  of  medicine  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason 
the  widest  experience,  and  the  most  practical  good 
sense,  I  shall  consider  my  labour  well  rewarded;  bu 
if  in  arriving  at  such  conclusion,  I  may  exalt,  as  wiiL 
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liardly  be  exiDccted  of  me,  tlie  features  of  a  rival 
system  in  disparagement  of  my  own,  it  will  be  with  the 
earnest  endeavour  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which 
futiu-e  investigations  hold  out  the  greatest  promise  of 
assistance,  and  with  the  feehng  that  we  are  strong 
enough  to  be  generous,  if  not  always  wise  enough  to 
be  just.  Though  I  may  be  silent  on  the  obligation, 
yet  am  I  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  I  have  been 
assisted  at  every  step  by  the  various  authors  who  have 
wiitten  on  the  history  and  progress  of  medicine  ;  but 
on  most  subjects  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  embodied 
Avith  my  text  a  reference  to  the  authority  from  which 
I  have  derived  my  information. 

Even  this  I  have  deemed  unnecessary  in  the  early 
part  of  my  work,  seeing  that  every  encyclopedia  will 
ftu-nish  the  same  details  as  those  which  hnmediately 
follow;  but  as  I  approach  the  middle  ages,  when 
historians  as  well  as  critics  are  hable  to  err  from  pre- 
conceptions, and  the  mfluence  which  the  passions  exer- 
cise over  the  judgment,  a  careful  selection  and  record 
of  authorities  is  of  the  first  hnportance.  And  this  is 
the  more  apparent  at  the  present  time,  when  tlie  specu- 
lation, or  even  the  bare  analogy  of  one  day,  becomes 
the  scientific  induction  of  the  next ;  when  knowledge 
becomes  more  accurate,  and  experience  more  extended. 
Hence  I  shaU  endeavoiu:  to  record  faithfully  the  hyjDO- 
theses  which  have  been  of  high  value  as  partial  inter- 
preters and  provisional  guides  to  higher  truths,  and,  to 
the^  best  of  my  abihty,  with  that  spirit  of  toleration 
which  teaches  men  to  regard  dissidents  from  received 
standards  of  opinion  with  charity,  if  not  with  respect ; 
for  no  one  can  be  aware  how  well-founded  the  opinions 
he  holds  are  until  he  has  heard  all  that  can  be  said 
against  them. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

EARLIEST  CONDITION  OF  THE  HEALING  ART. 

Whatever  illustrates  tlie  progress  of  the  liuman  in- 
tellect and  the  achievements  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded ns,  is,  at  least,  a  subject  of  legitimate  cui^iosity 
to  every  man  who  desires  to  elevate  Ins  mmd  to  the 
dignity  of  his  actual  condition.    Two  courses  are  open 
to  the  historian  of  medical  science.    Either  he  may 
trace  the  progress  of  medical  theory,  which  has  been 
perfectly  accomphshed  by  Sprengel  in  Germany,  by 
Eenouard  in  Erance,  and  by  Bostock  and  Ahson  m 
Eno-land  ;  or  he  may  record  the  successive  facts  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  contributed,  to  form  an 
inductive  foundation  for  an  exact  science.  _ 

We  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  either,  both  bemg 
necessary  to  the  student  who  aspires  to  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  medicme ; 
for  although  the  one  may  be  httle  more  than  a  re- 
lation of  amusing  faUacies,  and  the  other  an  umnte- 
resting  epitome  of  unconnected  facts,  yet  the  two  are 
mextricably  bound  together,  and  so  much  so  ai;e  they 
that  the  very  nomenclature  of  the  one  has  been  demed 
from  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  other.    The  two 
W  thus%ombined,  naturaUy  lead  to  the  tWold 
nuestion  relative  to  mechcine ;  namely,  what  it  has 
been  what  it  is,  and  what  it  may  become  hereaftei.  _ 
In  the  earliest  periods  of  human  existence,  medicine 
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undoubtedly  was  based  on  an  instinctive  cliaracter; 
just  as  some  animals  resort  to  substances  as  physic 
wliicli  are  unfit  to  serve  them  as  food ;  and  I  think  it 
would  require  no  great  ingenuity  to  show  that  those 
diseases  to  which  man  in  a  state  of  nature  would  be 
most  exposed,  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  instinc- 
tive tastes  are  most  developed.    How  much  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  idea  that  vegetable  remedies  are 
of  mdigenous  growth  in  the  very  locahties  which 
generate  the  diseases  for  wliich  these  remedies  are 
most  apphcable  ;  and  how  far,  if  true,  it  may  be  sug- 
gestive of  such  instinctive  appetences,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  determine  ;  but  such  questions  have  thek  own 
pecuhar  interest,  not  only  as  regards  the  special  natm^e 
of  man,  but  also  as  showing  the  reasonable  transition 
from  a  primitive  and  natiu-al  condition  to  an  artificial 
one,  in  which  diseases  were  imputed  to  mysterious  and 
supernatural  causes,  and  their  cures  formed  part  of  a 
rehgious  superstition.    This  first  phasis  of  medical  his- 
tory Sprengel  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Egy^^tian  Isis, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  unequivocal  proof  of  her 
divine  power  by  restoring  her  son  Orus  to  life.  She 
was  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  the  changes  of  which 
were  then  thought  to  cause  the  recurrency  of  periodical 
diseases;  and  to  her  anger  the  Egyptians  attributed 
their  physical  afilictions.    Isis  bequeathed  her  medical 
potentiahty  to  Oi'us,  who  was  regarded  as  the  symbol 
of  the  sun;  whilst  Hermes,  who  was  also  a  son  of 
Osiris,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Egyptians  as  equally 
endowed  with  divine  power. 

These  two  may  be  regarded  as  the  protot5qDes  of 
Apollo  and  Mercury,  whose  observations  and  remedial 
agents  the  Greeks  inscribed  on  papyrus,  and  formed 
into  a  book,  under  the  title .  of  "  Scientia  Causalitatis," 
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which  eventually  became  the  code  to  which  the  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  were  obliged  to  conform  ;  and  m 
so  conforming,  were  exempt  from  a;ll  consequences, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  disease;  whilst 
death  was  the  penalty  of  departure  from  it,  even  if  the 
patient  recovered. 

We  can  understand  the  spirit  of  such  imphcit  trust, 
when  we  consider  that  diseases  were  imputed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  that  untH  thek  anger  was 
appeased  all   curative   apphances  were  regarded  as 
hopeless.    The  terror  and  weakness  of  the  sufferer, 
moreover,  presented  a  favom^able  opportunity  for  the 
dexterous  priest  to  assume  a  mediatorial  power ;  and, 
as  an  admitted  favourite  of  the  deities,  not  only  to 
implore  and  obtain  pardon,  but  also  to  admmister' 
remedies  wliich  were  falsely  alleged  as  immediate 
revelations.    It  was  thus  that  the  priest  became  the 
physician ;  and  even  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Serapis  was  revered  as  a  god  of  medicine  ;  and 
it  was  in  his  temple  at  Alexandria  that  Vespasian 
performed  the  mkacles  which  Tacitus  records  of  him. 

(Lib.  iv.  c.  81.)  .     1  r       •  > 

General  knowledge  as  it  then  existed,  for  science  it 
could  scarcely  be  caUed,  being  thus  confined^  to  the 
priesthood,  and  transmitted  by  that  class  to  its  own 
members  only,  was  not  in  the  most  favourable  con- 
dition for  advancement ;  just  as  when  bn^th  or  influence 
obtains  what  is  denied  to  industiy  or  merit,  there  is 
absent  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion;  the 
dominance  of  caste  <being  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
phit  of  emulation.    It  may  be  presumed  that  some 
lount  of  anatomical  knowledge  must  have  resulted 
from  the  practice  of  embalming  tlieii^  dead;  but  be- 
yond  the  mere  relative  position  of  the  viscera  of  the 
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cliest  and  abdomen,  little  in  tlie  shape  of  human 
anatomy  could  have  been  learned ;  for,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  most  careful  preparatory  process  con- 
sisted m  withdrawing  the  brain  through  the  nostrils 
by  a  curved  iron  mstrument,  and  in  taking  out  the 
intestines ;  but,  as  the  dissection  of  human  beings  was 
expressly  forbidden,  and  the  priest  who  effected  the 
preliminary  incision  of  the  body  was  often  assailed 
with  stones  and  blows  (so  great  was  their  horror  of 
those  who  damaged  the  mortal  remains  of  their  friends), 
no  great  amount  of  anatomical  knowledge  for  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  could  have 
been  acquired. 

Our  information  concerning  their  medicines  is  very 
scanty,  but  M.  Pauw,  in  his  "  Eecherches  sur  les 
Egyptiens,  etc."  (p.  166),  has  shown  that  the  Scilla  was 
used  by  them  in  cases  of  dropsy,  as  it  is  by  ourselves 
at  the  present  day ;  and  an  oxide  of  iron  was  also 
employed  in  similar  affections.  They  thought  that 
disease  was  generaUy  accompanied  by  some  critical 
evacuation,  and  their  endeavom'-s  were  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  such  salutary  actions.  Had  they  confined 
themselves  to  such  simple  practice,  and  recorded  their 
observations  thereon,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  state  of  the  medical  profession  to  what  Ave  now 
find  it ! 

The  Hindoos,  Israelites,  and  ancient  Greeks  hkewise, 
attributed  their  diseases  to  the  anger  of  their  respective 
gods  ;  and  the  priests,  hke  the  Egy]^)tians,  abused  the 
crednhty  of  the  people,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
mediatorial  influence,  and  employed  all  sorts  of  ridicu- 
lous incantations  to  support  their  frauds.  Whatever 
progress  was  subsequently  made,  was,  doubtless,  ac- 
complished by  the  inherent  energy  and  expansive  force 
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of  the  Grecian  mind ;  but  it  was  not  until  tlie  time 
of  Hippocrates  that  medicine  could  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  science,  although  long  before  the 
birth  of  philosophy,  medicine  had  been  pursued  by  the 
order  of  priest-physicians,  whose  origin  has  been  traced 
to  the  Egyptians  at  least.    The  Greeks  selected  then: 
demigods  fi'om  amongst  those  who  embodied  most 
strongly  the  feehngs  and  aspirations  of  their  feUow- 
creatiu^es,  and  of  the  periods  in  wliich  they  lived. 
Those  ihustrious  citizens,  who  possessed  the  power  to 
conquer,  and  the  genius  to  mstruct,  they  deified,  and 
built  temples  to  their  honour,  wherein  eloquence  first 
asserted  the  prerogative  of  knowledge,  and  science 
first  developed  the  germs  of  discovery.    Many  of  these 
temples  were  erected  to  the  glory  of  those  who  had 
acquired  celebrity  m  the  heahng  art ;  and,  hke  those 
of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  ot 
Dithyia  at  Eome,  were  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  disease. 

^sculapius,  a  mythical  personage,  the  reputed  son 
of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  pupil  of  Chiron  the  Centaur, 
is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  zealously  and  success- 
fuUy  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine.    He  was  considered 
so  skilled  hi  the  remedial  powers  of  plants,  and  so 
miraculously  fortunate  in  the  use  of  them,  that  he  was 
caUed  the  inventor  as  weU  as  the  god  of  medicine,  and 
received  divine  honours  after  death.    Festivals  caUed 
Asclepia,  were  celebrated  to  his  memory  at  Epidaurus 
Pergamus,  Athens,  and  Smyrna,  and  priests  were  set 
apart,  under  the  denommation  of  Asclepiades,  to  pre- 
side over  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  altars.  Temples 
we  e  bmlt  in  the  most  healthy  places  tl^at  ^-Id  be 
diosen  and,  when  practicable,  m  the  neighbourhood 
cnosen,  ^uu,  1  ornamented  with 

of  somemmeral  sprmg.    They  were  oin 
votive  tablets,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  diseases 
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whicli  had  been  successfully  treated,  and  the  remedies 
employed;  so  that  they  virtually  became  schools  of 
medicine.*  As  all  diseases  were  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  divine  wrath,  so  was  it  supposed  that  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  the  divine  power  of  heahng  was 
most  likely  to  be  made  manifest;  and  thither,  ac- 
cordingly, did  the  afflicted  direct  their  steps,  after  a 
prehminary  purification,  which  was  enjoined  as  one 
condition  of  a  successful  issue.  Faith  was  also  de- 
manded, and  with  these  qualifications  admission  was 
granted  to  the  officiating  priest,  who  was  surrounded 
by  all  kmds  of  cabahstic  symbols,  and  practised  such 
mysterious  ceremonies  as  were  hkely  to  influence  the 
imagmation.  The  recital  of  marvellous  cures,  as  attested 
by  the  tablets,  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  prophetic 
sleep  which  sometimes  befel  the  patients  themselves, 
durmg  which  the  appropriate  remedies  were  revealed 
to  them;  but,  if  no  such  sleep  occurred,  sacrificial 
ofierings  and  fervent  prayers  were  made ;  and  if  these 
failed,  the  priests  themselves  professed  to  have  ecsta- 
tical  sleeps,  and  vicarious  dreams,  which  were  inter- 
preted to  the  sufierers.  The  interpretation  of  the 
dreams  was,  at  all  times,  the  duty  of  the  priest,  and 
when  all  failed,  the  failure  was  attributed  to  deficient 
faith.    The  mfluence  of  these  priests  was,  doubtless, 

*  The  Asclepiades  established  three  famous  schools  of  this  de- 
scription. The  first  was  that  of  Ehodes,  which  first  failed  for  Avant 
of  a  succession  of  ministering  officials.  Hippocrates  does  not  speak 
of  it,  probably  because  it  was  in  disuse  before  his  time ;  but  Cos 
and  Cnidos  flomished  simultaneously  with  the  scliool  of  Crotona,  in 
Italy,  which  Pythagoras  established.  See  "  Ilistoire  de  TAnatomie 
et  de  la  Chirurgie,  par  M.  Portal,"  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.  These  temples 
were  numerously  dispersed  througliout  Greece,  as  at  Titane,  Epi- 
daurus,  Cyrene,  Orope,  Cylene,  Tithorea,  Tricca,  Megalopolis,  Per- 
gamus,  Corinth,  Smyrna,  and  at  many  other  places. 
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enhanced  by  the  oriental  custom  which  then  prevailed, 
and  more  so  than  ever  during  the  time  of  Zoroaster 
the  Persian  prophet,  of  studying  astrology  and  magic. 

The  Asclepiades  had  a  pretty  shrewd  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  air,  water,  hght,  heat  and  food,  in  suitable 
supphes,  as  curative  agents,  and  duly  administered 
them;  but  Avhat  shall  we  say  of  the  mystical  cere- 
monies which  were  the  accompaniments  ?    It  woidd  be 
difficult  to   find  in  pohte  language  phrases  strong 
enough  to  stigmatise  according  to  their  desert  the  abject 
ignorance  and  boundless  creduhty  which  such  prac- 
tices would  lead  us  to  mfer  as  then  existmg  :  and  yet 
what  a  spealdng  commentary  on  those  customs  do 
usages  of  the  present  day  afford  us!  and  amongst 
classes  too  wherein  the  excuse  of  ignorance  cannot  be 
adduced  in  extenuation  !    The  mesmeric  clairvoyante 
now  holds  her  seance,  as  it  is  called,  and  by  means  of  a. 
lock  of  hair,  or  some  equally  efficient  hnk  between  her- 
self and  patient,  pronounces  with  oracular  authority  the 
nature  of  the  disease;   not  at  all  times  the  most 
rational,  and  the  appropriate  remedy,  generally  of  as 
imcertam  a  character  as  those  propounded  by  ^scu- 
lapius  and  his  followers.    Instead  of  the  ancient  and 
credulous  Grecian,  however,  the  high-born  and  edu- 
cated of  the  nineteenth  century  are  the  supporters  of 
the  artifice,  and  give  credence  to  every  word  which 
falls  from  the  Hps  of  these  fraudulent  impostors.  They 
delude  themselves  moreover  by  imagining  that  a 
special  providence  permits  these  so-called  supernatm-al 
operations,  for  the  rehef  of  suffering  humanity.  ^  It 
will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  examine  the  foundation, 
of  such  behef,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  is  more 
rational  than  the  frenzied  dreams  of  the  ancient 
Asclepiades.    By  the  way,  however,  it  may  be  observed, 
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tliat  if  any  one  of  us  were  to  set  seriously  to  work  to 
study  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  it  would  be  found 
that  these  oracles,  in  their  guesses  at  truth,  approach  it 
just  as  often  as  any  other  person  not  mesmerised  would 
do  with  an  equal  amount  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
subjects,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  absolute 
minimum.  ^  Predictions  and  their  fulfilment  are  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  uninformed,  whose  faith  rests 
on  such  coincidences ;  and  the  clairvoy antes  hit  on  them 
just  often  enough  to  illustrate  a  remark  which  ]\Ir. 
JMill  has  made  in  his  "  System  of  Logic,"  that  "  Faith 
in  delusions  is  quite  capable  of  holding  out  against  a 
great  multitude  of  failures,  provided  it  be  nourished  by 
a  reasonable  number  of  casual  coincidences  between  the 
prediction  and  the  event."  The  Asclepiades  placed  their 
chief  rehance  on  those  hygienic  observances  which  pre- 
vail more  or  less  at  the  present  day,  for  the  maintenance 
of  health.  Temperance,  cleanhness,  air,  and  exercise 
were  theu-  great  resources  ;  but  then-  medical  apphances, 
apart  ft^om  their  prayers  and  incantations,  were  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  and  directed  chiefly  to  the  cure  of 
wounds.  Podalirius  and  Machaoii,  the  two  sons  of 
j^Jsculapius,  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  siege  of 
Troy  in  the  double  capacity  of  warriors  and  physicians. 
They  paid  httle  attention  to  constitutional  ailments,  but 
directed  their  care  chiefly  to  external  wounds.  Thus, 
of  Machaon  it  is  related,  when  Menelaus  was  wounded 
by  the  arrow  of  Pandarus,  that  he 

"  Suck'd  tlie  blood,  and  sovereign  balm  inftised, 
Whicli  Chiron  gave,  and  iEsculapius  used." 

And,  when  he  himself  retired  from  the  field  severely 
wounded,  he  immediately  partook  of  a  mess  of  meal 
mixed  with  cheese  and  wine,  practising  in  his  own  per- 
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son  the  theory  which  guided  him  with  others,  that  re- 
medies were  meant  to  profit  those  only  who  had  some 
accidental  ailment,  but  sound  constitutions ;  and  that 
if  men  were  not  sound,  they  had  better  die,  and  make 
room  for  others   who  were.     Podahrius,  however, 
appears  to  have  had  more  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  suffering,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  who  practised  venesection.    On  his  return  from 
Troy  he  cured  Syrna,  the  daughter  of  Damastus,  of  the 
falling  sickness,  and  married  her.    Por  some  centuries 
the  practice  of  medicine  was,  with  jealous  sohcitude, 
monopohsed  by  the  Asclepiades,  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  vigorous  intellect ;  but  they  resigned  themselves 
to  visionary  speculations,  and  obeyed  the  instincts  of 
their  imderstandhigs  rather  in  crude  meditations  on  the 
essence  of  things,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  natm^e 
of  God,  and  the  soul  of  man,  than  in  developing  a  prac- 
tical and  useful  system  of  medicine.    During  this 
period  the  two  temples  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  graduaUy 
acquired  great  repute,  in  consequence  of  the  conflictmg 
doctrines  which  were  taught  in  them. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  born  about  570  years  before 
Christ,  did  good  service  to  medicine  by  directing  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  organs  and  functions  of 
the  body  in  their  healthy  state,  and  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  preserve  them  so  ;  but  m  spite  of  all  the 
benefit  which  is  conceded  to  him,  his  doctrine  of  medi- 
cine was  as  visionary  as  that  of  his  general  philosophy, 
which  was  based  on  a  vague  conception  of  numbers  to 
■  which  he  attributed  a  real  existence,  and  regai'ded 
them  as  the  essence  of  all  things.  The  first  gi'eat 
cause,  or  original  unit  or  monad  was  according  to 
his  hypothesis,  a  breathing  being,  which  inhaled  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  so  became  mfimte,  and 
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capable  of  diffusing  itself  into  a  multiplicity  of  num- 
bers.   From  these  numbers,  according  to  liis  views, 
points  were  produced  (liis  precise  notion  however  rela- 
tive to  the   transmutation  of  the  abstract  idea  of 
number  into  the  material  substance  of  points  he  failed 
to  give)  from  the  points,  hues  ;  Hues  in  their  turn  de- 
veloped, figm-es ;  and  figures,  sohd  bodies  of  which  he 
recognised  foiu-,  viz.  fire,  water,  earth  and  air  ;  from 
wliich  he  conceived  the  whole  world  to  be  formed. 
His  code  of  ethics  was  doubtless  of  the  loftiest  descrip- 
tion, and  as  such  Avas  made  subservient  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health.    He  was  supposed  to  be  inspired  by 
the  gods  for  the  pm"pose  of  reveahng  and  inculcatmg 
a  new  com'se  of  hfe  to  his  followers,  who  were  pro- 
mised, as  a  recompence  for  the  severe  conduct  of 
mental  and  bodily  training  which  he  propounded,  the 
divine  favour.    He  selected  Crotona  as  a  favom^able 
place  for  the  propagation  of  his  views,  and  there  he 
embodied  liis  pupils  into  a  secret  sect,  who  pledged 
themselves  by  solemn  vows  to  one  another  to  yield  im- 
phcit  obedience  to  their  common  chief* 

We  next  find  Anaxagoras  (500  years  before  Christ) 
first  teaching  the  distinction  between  mind  and  body  ; 
and,  fifty  years  later,  Democritus  acknowledging  the 
distinction,  and  describing  both  mind  and  body  as  com- 
posed of  atoms  or  corpuscles,  differing  only  in  their 
nature  and  arrangement.  Sensations  he  explained  by 
supposing  these  atoms,  in  sensible  images,  issuing  out 

*  In  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Lord  Macaiilay,  the  system  of 
teaching  is  thus  humorously  illustrated: — "  Almost  all  the  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  consisted  in  talking  and  listening.  His  opinions  on 
all  subjects  were  picked  up  casually.  If  he  wished  to  study  physic, 
instead  of  shutting  himself  up  with  books,  he  walked  down  to  the 
market-place  to  look  for  a  gymnastic  physician." 
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of  one  body  to  converge  into  another  ;  and  mental 
phenomena  he  attributed  to  the  progressive  and  retro- 
gressive motions  of  such  atoms.    His  contemporary, 
Empedocles,  appears  to  have  adopted  this  philosophy 
of  Democritus,  and  to  have  engrafted  some  of  his  own 
notions  on  it.    The  atoms  he  represented  by  the  four 
elements  acting  on  each  other  by  the  two  forces  "  love 
and  hatred,"  names  which  are  somewhat  suggestive  ot 
those  forces  which  are  accepted  in  our  own  modern 
philosophy  under  the  denomination  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.    He  enunciated,  moreover,  the  docti^e  ot 
transmigration  of  souls.    "The  soul,"  says  he,  "mi- 
grates through  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  m  atone- 
ment for  some  guHt  committed  in  its  unembodied  state, 
when  it  is  a  demon,"  the  seat  of  the  demon  bemg  the 

Of 'such  men  was  the  temple  of  Cos  composed ;  and 
havincso  rich  a  subject  as  the  human  body  to  expatiate 
on  ratiocmation  was  a  natural  consequence;,  ac- 
•  cordin-ly  we  find  them  inculcatmg  the  necessity  ot 
combiSng  reason  with  experience  m  the  treat- 
ment of  disease ;  and  hence  were  they  caUed  Dog- 

The"spirit  of  jealousy,  which  has  ever  actuated  com- 
petitors in  uncertain  sciences,  was  just  as  potent  m  its 
manifestations  amongst  the  rival  physicians  of  Cos  and 
Cnidos,  as  in  the  conquered  Grecian,  who,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  nocturnal  efforts,  succeeded  m  overturning  the 
statue  which  the  citizens  of  Thasus  had  erected  to 
Theagenes,  and  was  himself  crushed  to  death  by  its 
faU  The  moral,  too,  is  not  inapposite ;  for  the  adver- 
s^y  which  befel  the  athlete  has  in  many  instances 
tloZd  on  the  heads  of  the  malevolent,  as  was  sigimlly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  ambitious  Pythagoreans 
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cliu'ing  the  revolt  of  Crotona.*  This  event  caused  th  e 
disruption  of  the  sect,  and,  through  the  instrumentahty 
of  Metrodorus,  the  secrets  of  the  craft  were  spread 
abroad,  and  so  origuiated  the  pubhc  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  it  was,  who,  about  440  years  before  Christ, 
taught  pubhcly  the  prmciples  of  the  art  which,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  profitable  calhng,  was  eagerly  seized 
on  by  many,  more  especially  by  some  philosophers  of 
Italy,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  reject  the  mummeries 
of  the  Asclepiades,  and  to  adopt  thenceforth  rational 
means  for  the  cure  of  disease.  By  this  disunion  a 
practice  commenced  (as  we  are  informed  by  Schulzius 
in  Ms  "  Hjstoria  Medicinse,"  a  rerum  initio  ad  annum 
urbis  Eoma3,  535),  among  physicians  of  migrating  from 
place  to  place,  and  of  making  an  inflated  pubhc  de- 
claration of  their  pretensions  on  first  entering  any  town. 
These  itinerant  physicians  were  called  Periodentas. 

Anteriorly,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  maintained 
as  a  mystery,  in  the  hands  of  a  fraternity  whose 
genealogy  was  religiously  preserved,  and  who  trans- 
mitted its  secrets  to  their  descendants  almost  exclu- 
sively; but 'if  any  of  the  laity  were  admitted  into  the 
guild,  it  was  under  an  oath  of  fidehty  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  then-  profession.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy,  so 
Httle  improvement  was  effected  during  the  centmies 
which  intervened  between  the  time  of  iEsculapius  and 
that  of  Hippocrates.  This  slight  sketch  Avill,  it  is 
hoped,  serve  to  convey  an  accurate  idea'  of  the  state 
of  the  heahng  art  during  its  mystical  condition :  a 
state  analogous  to  that  of  philosophy  generally,  from 

*  Geschichtc  der  Ileilkimde,  ler  Bniul,  pp.  90,  91,  von  Justus 
Friedricli  Karl  Ilecker. 
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whicli  medicine  has  taken  its  tone  and  character  in 
all  ao'es. 

The  human  mind,  dm-ing  the  period  of  time  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  was  more  prone  to  speculate  on 
the  external  world  and  nature  than  on  itself ;  and  the 
essential  characteristic  of  Grecian  -philosophy,  and  of 
medicine,  which  formed  part  of  that  philosophy,  was 
pre-eminently  mystical.  Unassisted' by  any  knowledge 
which  books  could  afford,  it  originated  in  the  specula- 
tions of  contemplative  and  imaginative  minds,  Avhich 
laid  claim  to  the  sacred  gift  of  inspiration,  and  de- 
manded in  return  a  bhnd  and  irrational  acquiescence  in 
all  its  dogmas,  as  well  as  an  implicit  obedience  to  all 
the  precepts  which  a  mysterious  priesthood  inculcated, 
to  propitiate  those  supernatural  agents  from  whose 
wrath  and  vengeance  all  human  ills  were  supposed  to 
spring.  We  may,  moreover,  coUect,  that  from  the 
earhest  periods  of  history,  and  very  probably  from  the 
earhest  periods  of  human  existence,  medicine  has  been 
more  or  less  in  requisition,  just  as  in  the  present  day 
we  find  a  medicine  man  m  the  rudest  and  most  primi- 
tive condition  of  human  society.*    May  not  this  be 

*  "  The  Tla-qiiill-angli,  or  man  of  supernatural  gifts,  is  supposed 
to  know  all  tilings,  and  to  be  capable  of  throwing  his  good  or  bad 
medicine,  without  regard  to  distance,  on  whom  he  will,  and  to  kill 
or  cure  by  magic  at  his  pleasure.  These  medicine-men  are  gene- 
rally beyond  the  meridian  of  life ;  grave,  sedate,  and  shy,  with  a 
certain  air  of  cunning,  but  possessing  some  skill  in  the  use  of  herbs 
and  roots,  gi^d  in  the  management  of  injm-ies  and  external  diseases. 
The  peopl&at  large  stand  in  great  awe  of  them,  and  consult  them  on 
every  alFair  of  importance.  But  theii-  personal  safety  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  influence.  Every  misfortune,  imseen  evil,  or  sudden 
death  among  the  people,  is  immediately  attributed  to  them,  and 
however  innocent  of  the  calamity,  they  are  apt  to  pay  for  it  Avith 
their  lives:' —  Watson,  on  the  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient 
Times,  New  York,  1856. 
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received  as  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  a 
natiu'al  requirement,  and  not,  as  some  writers  have 
supposed,  the  result  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
ci\dhsation  ? 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe,  that  during 
this  early  period  of  medical  liistory  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortahty  of  the  soul  originated,  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence, from  the  speculations  of  Democritus  relative  to 
the  composition  of  body  and  mind.  This  first  atomic 
theory  and  the  dogma  of  indestructibihty  of  matter 
beuig  admitted,  the  unmortahty  of  the  soul  necessarily 
followed ;  for  the  soul,  according  to  his  theory,  being 
material,  or  made  up  of  simple  atoms,  and  all  mate- 
rial substances  being  indestructible  or  eternal,  the  soul 
was  necessarily  eternal  or  immortal. 

JSTotwithstanding  this  propensity  to  speculate  on 
abstract  topics,  the  daily  wants  of  man  in  the  earhest 
stages  of  society  must  have  impelled  him  to  make 
trial  of  the  various  productions  of  nature  as  articles  of 
food ;  so  that  amongst  fruits  and  vegetables  some  were 
found  to  possess  one  property  and  some  another :  and 
in  this  way  it  may  be  conceived  that  a  system  of 
dietetics,  originated,  and  that  an  accumulation  of  facts 
bearmg  on  the  subject  gave  rise  to  the  art  of  medicine. 

"  For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  stram'd  from  that  fair  use 
Eevolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse." 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Schulzius  and  others,  that 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine  in  a 
state  of  considerable  advancement  from  the  Persians  ; 
but  Dr.  Adams,  instead  of  looking  on  it  as  an  exotic 
production  in  the  land  of  Hellas,  thinks  that  it  was  the 
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offspring  of  the  soil,  tlirougli  the  medium  of  the  Asclc- 
piadas,  the  earhest  practitioners  of  whom  we  have  any 
record,  who  probably  accumulated  medical  knowledge 
by  means  of  tablets  or  archives  preserved  m  the 
Asclepia.  And  this  opinion  appears  to  be  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  from  the  earliest  time  of  which  any 
historic  record  exists,  the  Hellenic  physicians  were  in 
high  repute  at  the  court  of  Babylon ;  so  that,  although 
the  origm  of  Grecian  medicine  is  involved  in  the  most 
profound  obscurity,  the  resources  of  the  Asclepiades 
were  obviously  appreciated  over  and  above  the  appli- 
ances of  the  Persians,  which  were  chiefly  derived  from 
jistrology  and  magic. 
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CHAP.  n. 

THE  GREEK  SYSTEMS  OF  MEDICINE,  FROM  THE  TIME  OF 
HIPPOCRATES  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  fifth  century  before  Christ,  the 
temple  of  Cos  acquked  great  renown  by  the  ^^roduc- 
tion  of  an  individual  among  its  officiatmg  priests,  who 
was  destined  to  effect  a  great  and  permanent  revolu- 
tion in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  its  fiitm-e  greatness.  Wliatever  may  have  been 
the  sentunents  of  liis  contemporaries, — for  he  inveighed 
with  great  warmth  agauist  all  who  corrupted  medicine 
by  mtroducing  vague  hypothesis  to  account  for  disease, 
— the  accident  of  his  bu^th  appears  to  have  commanded 
a  certain  respect  (being  acknowledged  by  his  countiy- 
men  as  a  Hneal  descendant  of  iEsculapius  *),  and  he 
was  weU-nigh  adored  by  many  of  his  followers,  for 

*  The  foHowing  mytliical  genealogy  of  Hippocrates  lias  been 
transmitted  to  us  byTzetzes;  but  Mr.  Grote,  in  liis  "History  of 
Greece,"  insists  that  it  is  unworthy  of  credit :  

iEsculapius  was  the  flither  of  Podalirius,  wlio  was  the  father  of 
.Hippolochus,  who  was  the  father  of  Sostratus,  who  was  the  father  of 
Dardanus,  who  was  the  father  of  Crisamis,  who  was  the  flither  of 
Cleomyttades,  who  was  the  father  of  Theodorus,  who  was  the  father 
of  Sostratus  H.,  who  was  the  father  of  Theodorus  H.,  who  was  the 
father  of  Sostratus  HI,  who  was  the  flither  of  Ncbrus,  who  was  the 
father  of  Gnosidicus,  who  was  the  father  of  Hippocrates  I.,  who  was 
the  father  of  Heraclides,  who  was  the  father  of  Hippocrates  II 
otherwise  called  the  Great  Hippocrates. 
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Galen  declares  that  his  writings  should  be  reverenced 
as  the  voice  of  the  Deity.  Hippocrates,  the  second  of  the 
name,  a  son  of  Herachdes,  was  born  at  Cos  460  years 
B.C.,  and  was  the  scion  of  a  family  which  had  foUoAved 
the  pursuit  of  medicine  for  at  least  300  years,  and  had 
produced  some  celebrated  physicians  before  him. 
Much  of  the  information  contained  in  his  writings,  and 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  appears  to  have  been 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  liis  immediate  ancestors ; 
and  it  is  supposed  by  competent  judges  in  the  matter, 
that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  numerous  treatises  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  him,  were  simply  collected 
and  written  by  him ;  for  he  had  the  great  advantage, 
which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing,  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  observations  of  his  predecessors ;  and  having, 
moreover,  access  to  all  the  records  and  votive  tablets 
in  the  temple  of  Cos,  he  had  pecuhar  facihties  to 
achieve  the  honom^  wliich  is  universally  accorded  to 
him. 

He  lived  at  the  most  remarkable  epoch  of  intellec- 
tual development,  having  as  contemporaries  the  philo- 
sophers Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xenophon ;  the  statesman 
Pericles;  the  liistorians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ; 
the  poets  Pindar,  iEschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
Aristophanes  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  sculptor 
Phidias. 

The  accuracy  with  which  he  himself  observed,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  described  the  phenomena 
and  progress  of  disease,  have  never  been  surpassed  ; 
and,  although  many  of  his  doctrines  are  erroneous, 
they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  greatly  in 
advance  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  dilHciilt, 
however,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  precise 
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value  of  his  m-itings ;  for  when  the  Ptolemies  were 
forming  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria,  an  undue 
value  was  set  on  all  ancient  manuscripts,  and  many- 
works  of  inferior  authors  were  collected  and  sold  as 
the  productions  of  master  minds.  To  this  cause 
chiefly  is  imputed  the  mutilation  and  interpolation  of 
the  works  of  Hippocrates.  But  Galen,  in  his  time, 
distmguishecl  and  separated  much  of  the  true  from  the 
false,  by.  collecting  several  versions  and  separating  the 
most  ancient,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  which  may  be  defined 
■  as  a  rational  empiricism.  He  did  not,  like  Pythagoras 
and  Democritus,  frame  hypotheses  from  carefully 
reasoning,  but  dihgently  observed  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  faithfully  drew  his  conclusions  therefrom. 
He  regarded  the  body,  however,  as  composed  of  the 
fom-  primary  elements  —  afr,  fire,  earth,  and  water, 
variously  combined  to  produce  the  four  cardinal 
humours,  blood,  plilegm,  bile,  and  black  bile,  to  the 
equipoise  of  which  he  attributed  health,  and  to  the  loss 
of  such  balance — chsease. 

He  did  therefore  indulge  in  metaphysical  digressions, 
and  strange  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  not,  for, 
having  Herodicus  and  Democritus  as  teachers,  it  would 
have  been  something  superhuman  to  refrvain  from  such 
exercise  of  the  intellect ;  but  the  concise  and  laconic 
style  of  his  writings,  reduced  generally  to  the  simple 
statement  of  inferences  from  observation,  shows  that 
his  chief  aim  was  to  establish  general  propositions 
from  inchvidual  facts,  or  in  other  words,  to  pursue  a 
coiu-se  of  logical  induction ;  and  when  his  speculative 
hyiDotheses  appeared  to  be  at  variance  with  his  obser- 
vations, he  had  the  wisdom  to  cleave  to  the  latter  and 
reject  the  former.    For  this  cause  the  empirics  of  a 
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Later  period  claimed  him  as  the  fomider  of  their 
schismatical  sect,  seeing  that  he  professed  to  be  guided 
by  observation ;  whilst  the  rationahsts  argued  that,  as 
he  speculated  on  the  causes  and  progress  of  disease, 
he  should  be  identified  with  them.     As  generally 
happens  in  such  cases,  both  were  right  and  both  wrong, 
for  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  did  he  pursue  his  obser- 
vations but  as  a  means  to  deduce  from  them  general 
laws  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  found  Ins  practice 
on  any  doctrine  of  occult  causes.    He  had  the  sagacity 
io  recognise  the  importance  of  studying  the  natural 
history  of  disease,  which  led  to  his  great  power  of 
procrnosis.     He  conceived  the  chief  business  of  the 
phy^'sician  to  consist  in  watching  the  operations  of 
natiu-e,  and  to  promote  or  check  them ;  and,  m  some 
rare  cases,  even  to  counteract  them  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedoma,  bemg 
affected  with  love-sickness,  was  cured  by  him.  _ 

Galen  attributes  to  him  the  origin  of  the  doctrme  of 
elements  ;  for  although,  as  I  have  stated  Empedocles 
enunciated  the  existence  of  elements  and  then'  active 
forces,  the  admixture  of  those  elements  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  animal  organism   originated  with 
Hippocrates.     But  how  worthless  and  unsatisfactoiy 
were  such  hypothetical  doctrines!    Discoveries  tliey 
lannot  be    called;   for  with    equal  reason  might 
Scheuchzenbe  regarded  as  tl^e  truthful  interpr^^^^^^ 
those  mute  yet  expressive  evidences  of  time  which 
tZ^geolo^  reveals  to  us,  as  that  the  vague  sm^- 
Tse  of  Ire,  ah,  earth,  and  water  combining  to  form 
Z  anLl  W,  should  be  accepted  as  tiie  discovery 
of  the  true  elementary  constituents  '^}'''f  '  .^^^^^^ 

He  gave,  in  fact,  too  easy  an  achnission  to  the  doctiine 
of  Empedocles,  but  he  had  the  acuteness  to  reject  the 
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senseless  rites.    In  this  respect  no  l^iograpliy  suggests 
more  instructive  reflections  than  that  of  Hippocrates, 
meagre  though  it  be.  He  was  a  profound  observer,  and 
a  faithful  recorder  of  the  phenomena  which  he  saw. 
He  was  however  fascinated  by  the  speculative  doctrines 
which  prevailed,  and  wliich,  as  no  one  existed  to  cen- 
sm-e  so  no  one  scrupled  to  avow ;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence followed.    Left  to  the  conduct  of  his  own 
unassisted  judgment,  which  had  neither  the  stimulus  of 
an  inductive  standard  to  approve,  nor  the  degradation  of 
fallacious  speculation  to  fear,  he  lent  a  too  wilhng  ear 
to  tlie  syren  charms  of  the  latter,  and  tainted  his  philo- 
sophy with  vain  hypotheses.    Unlike  philosophers  in 
general,  whose  intellects  have  penetrated  to  truths 
hidden  from  their  own  generation,  he  had  not  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  tardy  justice  of  a  late  posterity, 
but  at  once  mfluenced  the  thoughts  and  feehngs  of  his 
contemporaries  and  received  their  praise.    He  had  no 
excuse,  therefore,  for  yielding  to  the  temptations  wliich 
beset  ordinary  men.    His  enemies  imputed  to  liim  an 
act,  which,  if  true,  tends  to  show  that  there  is  some 
pecuhar  influence  in  the  piu-suit  of  medicine,  which  I 
am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  uncertauity  of  the 
science,  and  which  warps  the  minds  even  of  the  most 
successful  practitioners  towards  their  brethren,  however 
disinterested  they  may  be  towards  the  pubhc.    It  has 
been  stated,  that  having  extracted  aU  the  information 
which  the  records  contained  in  the  temple  of  Cnidos 
could  yield  him,  he  set  fire  to  it,  in  order  that  he  alone 
might  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  knowledge.* 

Thucydides  informs  us  that  he  Idndled  fires  to  neu- 

*  ITie  above  calumny  is  attributed  to  Andreas,  but  Tzetzes  states 
that  it  was  the  library  of  Cos,  and  not  that  of  Cnidos,  which  was 
burnt. 
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tralise  the  mfection  of  a  pestilence  which  broke  out  on 
two  successive  occasions  in  Attica,  when  the  skill  of  the 
physicians  could  do  nothing  else  to  mitigate  it. 

To  Hippocrates  we  owe  the,  first  acknowledgement 
of"niepnmdpS''wEch"  calleS^'NaturTX^?'^^^ 

"^ei-ihtenduig  and  regulating  all  bodily  functions.  We 
may  clearly  perceive  the  starting-point  of  some  of  his 
errors,  which  was  the  limited  knowledge  that  he  pos- 
sessed of  human  anatomy.  It  cannot  however  be  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  fault,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the 
superstitious  respect  wliich  the  Greeks  stiU  paid  to 
their  dead. 

He  thought  that  the  arteries  contained  air,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  communication  existing  between  the 
large  vessels  and  the  heart.    He  knew  but  httle  there- 
fore of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  mdications  deducible  from  the  pulse.  He 
confounded  the  nerves  with  ah  the  other  white  tissues 
of  the  body,  such  as  tendons  and  hgaments,  and  knew 
nothing  therefore  of  those  molecular  changes  which 
are  propagated  along  the  com^se  of  the  true  nerves, 
whereby  we  are  connected  with  the  external  world. 
He  regarded  the  brain  as  a  glandular  mass,  serving  to 
secrete  pituita  or  mucus,  and  consequently  knew  not 
that  in  it  resided  the  source  of  nervous  energy,  ot 
voluntary  actions,  of  mental  operations,  and  of  the 
reasonmg  faculties.    These  and  many  other  facts  m 
structural  anatomy  and  frmctional  endowments  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of,  and  coidd  not  therefore  have  any 
knowledge  of  special  pathology ;   but  he  was  pro- 
foundly versed  in  aU  the  external  manifestations  ot 
disease,  and  on  these  he  fii^st  propounded  the  doctrme 
of  critical  days.    His  mode  of  studpng  disease  was 
founded  on  a  close  observation  of  natural  phenomena  ; 
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and  althoiigli  we  may  find  in  liis  writings  such  expres- 
sions as  the  origin  and  coction  of  humours,  yet  Avere 
the  hmits  of  human  reasoning  more  nearly  touched  and 
his  remedial  agents  more  skilfully  administered  than  we, 
as  progressionists,  are  generally  willing  to  suppose. 
His  therapeutical  resources  were  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible :  the  Asclepia  were-  generally  built  on  a  high  and 
healthy  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  therniEe  or 
nmieral  springs  :  on  first  entering  the  patient  was  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  purification  by  bathing,  sham- 
pooing, abstinence  from  exciting  food,  and  medicated 
fomentations.  As  sedatives  he  used  henbane,  hemlock, 
the  juice  of  the  poppy  and  mandragora ;  as  emetics, 
hyssop  and  hellebore  ;  as  laxatives,  elaterium,  scam- 
mony,  spurge,  and  the  mercuiiahs  perennis. 

His  aphorisms  are  manifestly  a  collection  of  all  the 
conclusions  to  which  liis  investigations  had  conducted 
him,  and  give  a  general  view  of  all  that  was  known  in 
medicine  and  physiology  in  his  day.  They  are  the 
most  important  of  all  his  productions,  and,  as  such, 
have  been  translated  into  all  languages  of  the  civihsed 
world.  They  have  been  commented  on  by  authors  in 
aU  ages  ;  and,  according  to  Suidas,  are,  collectively, 
"  a  performance  siu-passing  the  genius  of  man."  They 
have,  moreover,  the  adventitious  interest  of  forming 
the  most  ancient  manuscript  known  to  exist  on  hnen 
paper,  there  being  an  Arabic  version  bearing  the  date 
of  1100,  previous  to  which  parclmient  and  papyi-us 
were  used. 

The  physical  speculations  of  Plato  have  an  interest 
here,  seeing  that  they  were  destined  to  influence  the 
literature  and  even  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  re- 
vival of  learning  in  the  fourteentli  century. 

Plato  attached  great  weight  to  the  numerical  tlieory 
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of  Pythagoras,  but  qualified  his  adliesion  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  matter  by  substituting  an  ideal  tor- 
mative  principle,  or  emanation  of  the  Erst  Cause,  on 
which  he  founded  a  mythical  history  of  creation.  He 
described  the  world  as  a  Uving  animal,  gifted  with  in- 
telhgence  and  a  living  soul  ■,  and  each  individual  body 
as  composed  of  foiur  elements,  which  it  received  from 
the  elements  of  the  universe  generally.    "  ihis  mtie 
body  of  ours,"  he  writes  in  his  "  Tima>ns,"  "  owes  its 
nourishment,  and  aU  that  it  has  received  or  possesses,  to 
the  great  body  of  the  world.    Now  these  bodies  of 
ours  are  animated  by  souls;  and  from  whence  should 
they  derive  their  souls,  if  the  great  body  of  the  uni- 
verse which  has  aU  the  same  elements  with  them,  only 
in  fa;  greater  purity  and  perfection,  did  not  possess  a 
soul  as  our  bodies  do?    Since  then  we  admit  in  all 
bodies  four  sorts  of  being -the  infimte  the  hmit,  the 
compound  of  these  and  the  Causc  -  and  since  we  find 
in  the  part  of  the  vmiverse  to  which  we  bd-S- 
there  aie  causes  wHch  create  souls,  VJoAuce^^t^J^ 
body,  and  effect  cures  for  diseases  of  the  body,  aid 
lises  which  put  together  other  compositions  and 
amend  tiem  when  impaired  ;  this  being  the  case  we 
Tmot  but  think  that  the  whole  heaven  possessing  them 
;r  and  undepraved,  has  for  its  cause  the  na^  of 
those  tHngs  which  are  most  beautifiJ  and  noble,  a 
're  wH?h  may  most  justly  be  caUed  wisdom  aM 
mmd-  and  as  wisdom  and  mmd  cannot  be  mthout 
"ul  it  Mows  that  the  world  has  a  soul  and  mind  from 
the  power  of  the  Cause,  and  that  mind  is  of  the  natm-e 
nf  fhe  Cause  in  all  things."  .     ,  -i  i 

This  ve^  cursory  sketch  of  the  Platoiuc  philosophy 
wir s  r^e^to  render  any  futm:e  remarks  I  niay 
Iccasion  to  make  on  it  the  more  intelligible,  whilst  it 
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here  sliows  how  such  abstract  speculations  were  calcu- 
lated to  free  medicine  from  the  delusions  of  superstition 
by  substituting  the  errors  of  hypotheses  in  their  place. 

Herodicus,  another  contemporary  of  Hippocrates, 
was  the  &st  who  apphed  gymnastic  exercises  to  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  diseases.  Before  his  time  horse 
exercise  constituted  a  grand  remedy  of  the  Asclepiades  ; 
but  in  an  age  and  country  remarkable  for  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement,  when  force  and  valour  were 
esteemed  above  all  other  qualities,  and  everythmg  that 
savoured  of  effeminacy  and  luxury  was  despised,  gym- 
nasia quickly  became  popular,  and  were  regularly 
superintended  by  physicians,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  prescribing  the  kind  and  extent  of  exercise,  as 
well  as  the  diet  and  observances  of  the  patients  and 
athletes. 

The  imnistermg  priests  in  the  temple  of  Cnidos  pro- 
fessed to  depend  on  experience  alone  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  argued  that,  if  reason  taught  differently 
fi-om  experience,  it  was  injm-ious  ;  but,  if  the  same,  it 
was  superfluous  ;  and  on  such  ground,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Celsus,  they  denominated  themselves  Em- 
pirics. Tliis,  the  first  schism  which  is  recorded  m 
medicine,  appears  to  have  originated  with  Pliilinus,  the 
pupil  of  Herophilus,  about  250  years  before  Christ,  who 
according  to  Galen  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Empirici.  He  repudiated  the  assistance  of  anatomy 
and^  physiology  as  useless  studies,  and  rejected  the 
Eationahsts,  as  redundant  in  words,  and  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  heahng  art. 

Serapion,  a  convert  from  the  school  of  Cos,  cherished 
in  his  breast  the  spirit  of  animosity  which  at  all  times 
actuates  an  apostate,  and  wrote  with  great  vehemence 
against  Hippocrates,  who  was  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
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temple  of  Cos.    He  improved  the  system  of  Philinus, 
however,  and  became  a  clever  experimentalist  m  the 
nature  of  diaigs.    He  was  sensible  of  the  madequate- 
ness  of  personal  experience,  together  with  the  recorded 
observations  of  others  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
contributed  a  tliird  power,  which  is  admitted  m  our  most 
approved  systems  of  logic  at  the  present  day :  I  allude 
to  analogical  reasoning  ;  but,  as  reasoning  is  at  variance 
with  empirical  practice,he  employed  the  term  analogism 
and  based  empmcism  on  the  tripartite  foundation  of 
history,  experience,  and  analogism.  _ 

Thus  the  very  fountam-head  of  medical  science  is 
tainted  with  the  germs  of  empkicism;  for  at  this 
early  period,  the  two  great  sects  of  Dogmatists  and 
EmpirL  divided  its  domain  in  the  rival  schools  of 
Cos  and  Cnidos.  The  empkic  started  with  an  argu- 
ment, which  in  the  abstract  is  true,  though  m  fact 
Twas  fallacious;  whilst  the  rationahst  took  a  higher 
but  equally  fallacious  stand  for  the  exercise  of  the 


T^^^^^^  of  Alexander  from  the  hills  of 

Macedonia^opened  to  the  Greeks  a  field  of  observation, 
which  served  to  dispel  many  of  their  superstitions  ;  and 
„st  others,  that  false  devotion  to  thek  dead  which 
riredthem  fronr  the  dissection  of  —  ^^^^^^^^ 
Tt  is  true  they  fomd,  both  m  India  and  Egypt,  otnei 
:;:r:^ns  m'ore  irrational  .than  ^ 
vprv  fact  taught  them  to  quesUon  those  to  which  tney 
ra^gtenl^ir  assent;  and  the  res.*  was  an  emanci- 
5  on  from  most  of  them.  The  pecdi^ 
L  oripntals  however,  reacted  on  the  Gieeks,  loi, 
from  C  time  of  Zoroaster,  astrology  and  magic  were 
t  ci*  f       i-  «f       Persians,  and  these  a« 
more  or  less  amalgamated  with  the  mysticisms  of  the 
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Asclepiades.  Even  Plato  himself  acknowledged  their 
potency.  And  what  more  hkely  to  occur  to  the 
minds  of  men  in  those  early  ages,  than  that  the  myriads 
of  hghts  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  (seeing  that 
they  regarded  them  as  created  for  their  own  especial 
use)  should  be,  in  some  mysterious  way,  connected 
mth  them  ?  The  constellations  being  observed  to 
change  Avith  the  changing  seasons,  were  natm^ally 
associated  with  them ;  and  as  the  constitution  of  the 
body  was  also  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  seasons, 
astrology  was  as  naturally  associated  with  the  destinies 
of  manldnd.  The  Christian  Hamako,  in  the  "  Tahs- 
man,"  is  but  a  type  of  the  men  who  beheved  that  the 
course  of  human  events  was  regulated,  and  might  be 
predicted,  by  the  movements  and  influences  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

^Aristotle,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  mspired  his 
royal  pupil  with  the  love  of  natiu'e,  and  no  means  were 
spared  to  accumulate  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
animals.  The  opportunities  which  were  thus  given  to 
Aristotle  of  comparing  the  organisation  of  the  lower 
animals  with  that  of  man,  led  to  the  refutation  of  many 
pre-existing  fallacies,  and  to  the  estabhshment  of  the 
very  important  branch  of  medical  science— collateral 
though  it  be — comparative  anatomy.  He  pointed  out 
the  structural  distinction  between  man  and  tlic  Qua- 
drumana,  or  monkey^tribe he  named  and  described 
the  different  portions  of  the  ahmentary  tube  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  names  are  retained  to  this  day ;  he 
described  the  compound  stomach  of  ruminant  animals ; 
he  was  famihar  with  the  structure  of  birds,  and  the 
development  of  their  eggs  during  the  period  of  incu- 
bation; he  doubtless  dissected  reptiles,  for  he  speaks 
of  many  large  animals  which  have  three  cavities  only 
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in  their  hearts ;  he  observed  and  studied  the  habits  of 
many  fishes,  especially  of  the  sturgeon;  the  cepha- 
lopoda, Crustacea,  and  insecta,  were  subjects  of  his 
research  ;  and,  if  he  admitted  some  of  the  errors  of  his 
contemporaries,  it  only  shows  that  he  held  by  such 
reports  mitil  he  could  combat  them  by  observation. 
He  discovered  the  contractile  action  of  muscles  by 
openmg  a  hving  chameleon,  and  observing  the  action 
of  the  intercostal  muscles ;  he  first  described  the  true 
nerves ;  but,  in  some  instances  confounded  the  tendons 
of  muscles  with  them,  and  regarded  the  bram  as  a 
mere  excrescence  of  the  spmal  marrow,  and  not  as 
nervous  matter.    He  first  assigned  to  the  heart  the 
oric^in  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  failed  to  distinguish 
between  arteries  and  veins,  which  was  effected  by  Ins 
contemporary,  Praxagoras  of  Cos,  who  ".f 
arteries  as  pulsating  vessels,  but  curiously  failed  to 
discover  their  fmiction,  which  he  imagined  to  consist 
in  conveyh.g  air,  as  the  source  of  vital  force  from  the 
lungs  to  the  heart,  and  thence,  by  the  aorta  and  its 
diverging  branches,  to  the  body  generally.  _  _ 

Antecedently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  circdation  of 
the  blood,  as  weU  as  of  the  fonctions  of  the  nervous 

Ind  respir'atory  system,  a  .ff^" 
animal  Idngdom  was  an  impossibihty ;  but  the  pi  n- 
eal divisions  which  Aristotle  first  PO-ted  ~ 
accepted  as  such  by  modern  naturahsts.    As,  howevei 
the  fu  1  development  of  such  classification  depended 
on  a  vast  amount  of  accumulated  knowledge,  it  won  d 
b^  1  absui^d  homage  to  place  the  P-— 
Sta-irite  upon  an  equahty  with  those  of  Cuvier  Agassiz 
f;Owen;'but  whe'n  it  becomes  a  ques.on  of  origm 
power  of  his  mind,  and  the  exercise  of  it  on  na  urai 
hLory  alone,  he  will  bear  comparison  ^vlth  eithci. 
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We  may  trace  back  to  Aristotle  the  elements  of  the 
theory  wliich  is  maintauiecl  by  the  Progressionists  at 
the  present  day ;  for  he  distinguished  the  physical 
world  hito  the  two  imiversal  principles  of  matter  and 
form:  matter,  containing  the  basis  or  possibihty  of 
existence,  and  form,  the  reahsation  of  the  same.  Form, 
in  short,  he  conceived  to  be  the  potentiahty  by  which 
matter  was  elaborated  into  its  various  forms— a  self- 
creating  agent ! 

Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  mixed  up  many 
valuable  facts  with  much  useless  speculation ;  an  ex- 
ample, if  one  were  wantmg  beyond  those  which  we  see 
daily  around  us,  of  the  unvaryuig  will  of  Providence 
to  remind  us  of  the  frail  natm^e  of  man,  by  mingling 
with  the  truthful  mspirations  of  genius  the  erroneous 
fallacies  of  ignorance ;  for  be  the  course  of  advance- 
ment in  any  science  ever  so  great,  there  are  never 
wanting  secondary  agencies  to  diminish  their  efficiency. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  Aristotle,  seeing  that 
he  opposed  Plato's  characteristic  doctrine  of  "ideas 
mdependent  of  the  objects  wliich  they  represent," 
chiefly  because  it  opened  the  door  to  the  dreams  of 
mysticism,  and  diverted  the  mind  from  an  accurate 
observation  of  natiural  phenomena.     The  death  of 
Alexander  was  the  sigaal  for  the  dismemberment  of 
his  vast  empire,  and  the  Egyptian  portion  of  it  was 
inherited  by  Ptolemy  Soter.*    He  was  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  founded  the  celebrated 
Library  of  Alexandria,  which  he  placed  under  the 
dnection  of  Aristotle.    He  also  estabhshed  the  Alex- 

*  Ptolemy  Soter,  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Piiilip, 
father  of  Alexander,  or  perhaps  PhiUp  himself,  and  therefore  perhaps 
brother  of  Alexander.    Born  about  360  n.c. 

VOL,  I.  J) 
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andriari  Scliool,  and  encouraged  therein  the  dissection 
of  the  human  body,  which  formed  a  marked  epoch  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  subverting,  as  it  did,  many  ol<l 
and  erroneous  doctrines,  by  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  of  more  accmate  research.* 

"  The  Asclepiada^  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  had  discom-sed 
upon  the  phenomena  of  disease,  without  attempting  to 
demonstrate  its  structural  relations  ;  hke  the  sculptors 
of  their  own  age,  they  studied  the  changing  <'^~ 
of  vital  action  almost  wholly  fi-om  an  external  point  of 
view    They  meddled  not  with  the  dead,    loi,  by 
Ilieir'  own  laws,  no  one  was  aUowed  to  die  within  the 
temple.    But  the  early  Alexandi-ians  were  sa^ject  to 
no  such  restrictions ;  and  tmrmng  to  good  aoeormt  the 
dLoveries  of  Aristotle  in  natiu-al  history  and  com: 
paX:  anatomy,  they  undertook,  for  the  &st  time,  to 
describe  the  organisation  of  the  human  frame  from 

actual  dissections. "  f  ,  ,      ,       frnm  dis- 

I„  this  school  Herophilus  taught  anatomy  from  ^ 
sections,  for  which  purpose  the  bodies  of  aU  malefarto 
were  appropriated;  and  the  charge  was  also  made 

^.,ry;  Hegesia^  P »  TMo- 
EucKd  ™  at  the  head  of  lie  matBem 

steplianuB  occupied  the  chatr  -fl^^^^°:U^,,.,r.tn..  Tl>e 
feenltywcreOleombrotuBofCos  IleiopMus,^^^^  ^^^^ 

fi„t  of  these  was  in  high  repute  as  a  P  „,  aftci- 

relief  of  Antiochus  when  that  taug  was  i^^S'^^'^^^^^ 
curing  him,  received  on  his  -turn  a  p^^^^^^^  f  pHl- 
or  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds  steilnig, 

adelphus.  „   ,    ■      ;„     i^eient   Times,    J.  Watson, 

.f  The  Medical  Profession  m  Ancient 

p.  90. 
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against  liim  that  lie  sometimes  opened  the  bodies  of 
living  criminals,  to  discover  the  secret  si^rings  of  life ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  bear  the  disapi^ointment  of  all 
physiologists  who  have  attempted  to  separate  and 
investigate  the  different  agencies  which  compose  an 
organised  living  body. 

"  By  following  life,  in  creatures  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it,  in  the  moment  we  detect." 

Together  with  Ms  contemporary,  Erasistratus,he  made 
clear  every  part  of  the  human  body,  and  he  first 
foUowed  the  nerves  to  their  terminations  in  the  sphial 
cord  and  the  brain. 

He  traced  the  dehcate  arachnoid  membrane  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  which  lie  thought  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  soul ;  he  also  traced  the  tortuous  sinuses 
of  the  dura-mater  into  the  veins,  the  meeting  pomt  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Torcular  Herophih.  He 
saw  the  lacteal  vessels,  but  knew  not  their  use ;  he 
attributed  to  the  heart  the  force  and  character  of' the 
arterial  pulsations,  and  to  an  affection  of  the  nerves 
the  paralysis  of  muscles,  thus  stumbhng,  as  it  were  on 
truth  without  a  Imowledge  of  the  complex  facts  which 
invest  such  truth  with  the  character  of  a  legitimate 
deduction:  like   an  injudicious  judge,  he  assigned 
reasons  which  invahdated  a  perfectly  correct  judgment 
Erasistratus,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  made  some  s'trauo-e 
surmises  as  to  a  division  of  the  nerves  into  nerves  of 
sensation  and  nerves  of  motion  ;  but  they  were  vao-ue 
suspicions,  seeing  that  he  assigned  to  tlie  nerves'"  of 
motion  an  origin  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
to  the  nerves  of  sensation  an  origin  in  the  substance  of 
the  bram  itself;  he  recognised,  however,  the  use  of 
the  tradiea,  as  the  tube  to  convey  air  to  the  luno-. 

1)  2 
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and  gave  it  its  name.    Seeing  the  necessity  for  the 
admission  of  air  mto  the  lungs  for  the  purpose  of 
resphation,  and  observing  in  dead  bodies  the  empty 
condition  of  the  arteries,  he  connected  the  two  facte, 
and  supposed  that  the  air  which  entered  the  lungs  by 
the  trachea  was  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  vems  to 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  thence,  by  the  aorta 
and  its  ramifications,  to  every  part  of  the  body  iims 
the  arteries  were  supposed  to  be,  hke  the  trachea, 
simply  ah-passages,  and  hence  then-  name.  _ 

As  a  means  of  preserving  his  extensive  empire, 
Alexander  endeavoiKcd  to  incorporate  the  philosophy 
of  the  Persians  and  Indians  with  that  of  the  (^rreelis, 
and  hence  the  confusion  of  opinions  which  occurred  m 
the  Alexandrian  school;  for,  with  few  laudable  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  controversy  took  the  place  of 
observation,  and  thus  many  frivolous  hypotheses  le- 
ic'd  the  ^tudy  of  nature.    The  public  —ns  m 
science  and  medicine  gave  to  the  P^^^^  ^ 
reputation  for  scholastic  disputation,  but  depnyed  them 
of'lch  practical  ability.     Nevertheless  Alexanch:ia 
enioyed  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  as  a  school 
of  medicme,  untH  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  m  QoS 
of  he  Christian  era.    The  same  rivaby  which  existed 
in  Greece  between  Cos  and  Cnidos  arose  also  between 
Alexandria  and  Pergamus,  in  which  latter  place  Galen 
was  born,  and  Mpi-  was  held  m  great  respect  as 

*  HiBtoire  de  la  D^couverte  de  la  CirctUation  du  Sang,  par 
^•S^t!;.HUnAleW^^^^ 

self  by  discovering  the  secret  ailment  of  '^1/^"-  '  ^he 
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one  of  its  most  celebrated  divinities ;  and  to  ilie 
jealousy  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  wLo  interdicted  tlie 
export  of  papyrus,  lest  the  library  of  Pergamus  should 
excel  that  of  Alexandria,  is  due  the  discovery  of 
parchment  by  Eumenes,  and  by  the  commerce  of  which 
that  kmgdom  accumulated  great  wealth.  "  Thus  two 
of  our  own  words — parchment  from  Pergamus,  and 
paper  from  papyrus — stand  as  monuments  oftherivahy 
in  the  collecting  of  books,  wliich  once  existed  between 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  Euergetes  of  Egypt."  * 

To  so  great  an  extent  did  the  professors  of  medicine 
abomid  in  Alexandria,  that  the  expedient  of  practising 
special  branches  appears  to  have  originated  there.f 
Surgery,  pharmacy,  and  dietetics,  were  the  three  parti- 
cular divisions  which  were  first  established,  and  by 
such  partition  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  each. 

Most  operations  which  are  now  practised  were  done 
in  the  school  of  Alexandria ;  and  it  is  even  recorded  of 
Ammonius,  that  he  invented  and  used  an  instrument 
for  crushing  stones  in  the  bladder.  J 

About  150  years  b.  c.  a  sect  arose    under  the 

*  Watson's  Med.  Prof,  in  Ancient  Times,  p.  83. 

f  "  Jam  vero  medicina  apud  eos  Imnc  in  modum  est  distribtita,  lit 
aingnlornm  morborum  jint  medici,  non  plurium :  itaque  omnia 
referta  sunt  niedicis.  A]Ii~enim  sunt  ociilorum,  alii  capitis,  alii 
dentium,  alii  alvi  partium,  alii  morborum  occultorum."  —  Petri 
Lambeeii,  Ilamhurcjenses,  Prodromi  Ilistorice  Literarice,  lib.  i. 
cap.  7. 

X  Philoxenus,  a  surgical  teacher  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
treats  of  this  branch  fully  in  several  volumes.  Georgias  also,  and 
Sostratus,  the  two  Herons,  and  the  two  Apollonii  were  all  im- 
provers in  this  department.  Philotimus,  Nileus,  and  Heraclidcs 
declared  that  they  had  succeeded  in  reducing  luxations  at  the  hip- 
joint,  a  fact  which  others  called  in  question.  Watson's  Ancient 
Medicine,  p.  88. 
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cleiiominatioii  of  Esseiies,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called 
them,  Therapeiites,  who  studied  the  vktues  of  natural 
substances  as  curative  or  poisonous  agents.     In  the 
appUcation  of  their  remedies,  however,  they  practised 
on  a  large  scale  the  mysteries  of  the  Persians.  Many 
of  them  hved  most  exemplary  hves,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  wliite  garments,  Hke  the  Pj^hagoreans  before 
them  ;  but  the  study  of  the  Essenes  was  not  confined 
to  physicians  alone,  it  was  pm^sued  by  kings  and 
princes,  amongst  whom  Mithridates  was  the  chiet. 
He  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Pontus  at  the  age 
of  twelve  (123  years  B.  c),  and  whilst  engaged  m 
thwarting  the  intrigues  of  his  courtiers,  was  always 
suspicious  of  being  poisoned.*    In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  studied  the  history  of  plants, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  most  venomous  by  way 
of  timiing  against  his  enemies  the  arts  which  he  be- 
lieved they  were  practising  against  himself,  imtil  he 
became  so  experienced  that  he  pubhshed  a  book  on 
the  subject,  which,  by  order  of  Pompey,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  t    His  mother  was  Ins  first  victim. 
His  wife  and  sister  Laodicea  soon  followed,  and  alter 
them  a  whole  host  of  consphators  ;  until  at  last,  when 
defeated  by  his  enemies,  and  betrayed  by  his  own  sons, 
he  tried  to  poison  himself;  but  the  same  poison  which 

*  Biograpbie  UniverseUe,  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  art.  "Mithri- 

"^Tl  composition  wHch  he  prepared  and  employed  as  an  antidote, 
and  wh  cTwas  known  as  Mitbridaticum,  was  one  of  the  mos  cele- 
brated nostrums  of  antiquity.  Pompey.  after  vanqmshxng  Mithn- 
tts  ordered  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  method  of  preparmg 

and  a  draught  of  wine  after  it.    Sammon.  vol.  v.  p.  1064. 
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had  been  efTectual  in  killing  two  of  his  daugliters 
proved  inoperative  on  his  own  person.  This  subject  of 
poisoning  has  so  often  agitated  society,  more  especially 
when  the  mcked  art  demanded  for  its  detection  more 
knowledge  than  the  practitioners  of  medicine  possessed, 
that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it  from  time  to 
tmie,  as  deeply  interesting  to,  and  in  close  alhance 
with,  the  medical  profession. 

The  investigation  and  practice  of  Dietetics  were 
chiefly  pursued  by  Asclepiades,  a  native  of  Prusa,  in 
Bithynia,  but  not  of  the  family  of  ^sculapius.  He  is 
said  to  have  gamed  his  Uving  by  grmding  at  a  mill 
during  the  night,  m  order  that  he  might  attend  lectiures 
on  philosophy  during  the  day.  After  his  studies  at 
Alexandria  he  went  to  Kome,  and  applied  liimself  to 
medicine.  He  was  a  sceptic  in  drugs,  which,  he  con- 
tended, mjured  the  stomach  and  induced  complamts 
more  dangerous  than  those  which  they  were  mtended 
to  cure.  He  professed  to  remove  diseases  "  tuto,  cito  et 
jncunde,"  by  dietetic  means,  in  wliich  he  attended 
studiously  to  the  most  minute  particulars.  Phny  speaks 
of  him  as  an  impudent  quack,  who  accommodated  his 
practice  to  the  luxury  and  indolence  of  Eome,  by 
humourmg  the  whims  of  his  patients,  and  prescribing 
such  remedies  as  would  be  sure  to  please.  Exercises, 
baths,  and  frictions,  together  with  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  hving,  were  his  chief  resources  ;  and  if  Pliny 
was  right  m  regarding  him  as  an  adventurer,  we  may 
faudy  conclude  that  the  same  kind  of  competition 
existed  then  as  that  which  induces  many  men  to  start 
up  in  the  same  ambiguous  character,  and  with  the 
same  dubious  success.- 

Themison  of  Laodicea,  the  pupil  of  Asclepiades, 
dissented  from  both  Dogmatists  and  Empirics;  asserthig, 
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on  the  one  liand,  that  the  science  of  medicine  cannot 
consist  in  forming  conjectm-es  on  occidt  causes  ;  neither 
can  the  observation  of  experiments  alone  ehcit  the  true 
method  of  treating  disease  ;  but  that  as  diseases  differ 
so  must  the '  treatment ;  and  then,  m  violation  of  his 
stricture  on  the  principle  of  reasoning,  he  propounds 
three  forms  under  which  all  diseases  may  be  classified. 
He  embraced  in  his  system  the  analogism  of  Serapion ; 
but  ui  yieldmg  to  it  he  plunged  deeper  into  the  doc- 
trine of  occult  causes  than  the  dogmatists  themselves. 
He  was  the  first  to  describe  rheumatism,  and  to  give  it 
a  place  in  nosology.     The  followers  of  Themison 
caUed  themselves  Methodici.    They  took  advantage  of 
everything  which  appeared  to  be  useful  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  of  the  treatment  of 
disease.    In  the  study  which  they  gave  to  anatomy 
they  approached  the  Dogmatists,  and  in  repudiatmg  all 
etiology  and  special  diagnosis,  they  approached  the 
Empu-ics.    They  separated  themselves  from  both,  how- 
ever, by  deducing  their  indications  of  treatment  from 
the  general  prmciples,  which  they  denominated  strictum 
and  laxuni,  on  which  theh  analogism  was  founded,  and 
from  which  they  adopted  the  name  of  Methodici,  con- 
fining themselves  neither  to  the  remedies  which  the 
study  of  pharmacy  had  revealed,  nor  to  the  dietetic 
means-  of  Asclepiades.     The  Methodici  fomided  aU 
their  propositions  on  the  doctrines  of  Epicmais  (341  B.C.), 
who  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Democntus 
Both  regarded  all  matter  as  made  up  of  eternal  and 
indivisible  atoms,  which  atoms,  arranging  themselves 
accordhig  to  a  natural  tendency,  irrespective  of  a 
Creator,  produced  aU  physical  phenomena,  whether  ot 
health  or  disease.    The  great  object  of  the  sect  was,  to 
reduce  the  science  of  medicine  to  as  few  general  laws 
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as  possible  ;  lience,  starting  with  the  above  proposi- 
tions, tliey  referred  all  diseases  either  to  a  state  of 
strictnm,  or  constriction,  in  which  the  pores  of  the 
animal  tissues  were  supposed  to  prevent  the  healthy- 
escape  of  atoms  ;  or  to  a  state  of  laxum,  or  relaxation, 
in  which  the  pores  were  supposed  to  admit  too  free  an 
escape  of  atoms.  Their  remedies  were  natm-ally  divided 
into  relaxants  and  astringents.  They  repudiated  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  restorative  power  of  nature  in 
the  removal  of  disease,  as  propounded  by  Hippocrates, 
and  trusted  entirely  to  theu"  remedial  apphances.  They 
inculcated  the  use  of  gymnastic  exercises,  not  only  as 
remedial  agents,  but  also  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  bad  effects  of  increasing  luxiu-y  and  indolence; 
and  although  the  Gymnasia,  in  which  the  exercises  were 
conducted,  degenerated,  and  the  subjects,  like  our 
modern  pugihsts,  became,  as  is  recorded  of  them,  didl, 
stupid,  and  gluttonous,  yet  can  it  not  be  doubted  that, 
under  proper  and  judicious  management,  the  Gymnasia 
might  stiU  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  insming  a 
robust  habit  of  body,  and  a  vigorous  constitution  of 
mind.  From  this  mere  sketch  of  events,  as  they  suc- 
cessively occurred,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  sooner 
was  a  real  inductive  system  suggested  by  Hippocrates, 
than  it  was  forsaken  for  vague  speculations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  ^rational  empiricism  on  the  other';  but 
the  one  great  pathological  doctrine  of  Hippocrates, 
that  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  the  primary  seat  of 
disease,  became  the  fixed  idea,  under  the  denomination 
•  of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  and  was  maintained  as  the 
prevaihng  opinion  of  most  sects  and  theorists  until  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  medicine  as  developed  by 
the  Greeks,  I  have  exclusively  confined  my  obser- 
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vations  to  the  successive  discoveries  of  anatomical  facts, 
and  the  assumptions  of  anatomical  fallacies.    I  have, 
moreover,  endeavoured  to  show  how  their  various 
theories  and  hypotheses  were  founded  thereon.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  great  object  of  history  is  to  deduce 
from  the  past  instruction  for  the  future,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  inquire  what  were  the  prevaihng  forms 
of  disease,  and  how  they  were  treated  ;  to  the  end  tlmt 
we  may  judge  how  far  oiu-  resources  have  kept  pace 
with  the  advancing  reqmrements  of  society,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  likely  to  fuMl  the  exigencies 
which  the  pubhc  has  a  right  to  expect  fi^om  every 
man  who  pretends  to  its  confidence,  and  aspires  to  its 
o-mdance.    In  no  class  of  diseases  can  these  questions 
be  more  satisfactorily  solved  than  m  the  epidemics 
which  have  from  time  to  tune  mvaded  the  human 
race  ;  for  when  men  are  suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
with'  emergencies,  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  fictitious 
character  which  the  world,  or  thek  own  habits,  may 
have  created,  and  betray  their  true  natiu-e  and  capacity. 
Thus  may  we  ascertam,  to  some  extent,  what  men 
reaUy  were  during  the  early  period  of  Greek  learmng, 
as  well  as  in  subsequent  ages ;  wlfilst,  at  the  same 
time  we  are  accumulating  facts  fuU  of  mterest  and 
significance,  showing  how  fatal  diseases  have  been 
engendered  and  propagated  by  influences  which  may 
have  been  more  or  less  under  the  dominion  of  man 
and  how  they  have  been  diminished,  and  may  be  stiU 
more  so,  by  arrestmg  the  conditions  which  are  now 
known  to  be  most  favourable  to  their  production. 

Although  the  ancient  philosophers  ascribed  pes- 
tilential diseases  to  the .  immediate  agency  of  the  gods, 
as  a  judgment  hiflicted  on  manldnd  to  pumsh  then' 
misdoings,  yet  might  they  have  pondered  on  the  sug- 
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gestive  fact,  that,  wliilst  epidemics  were  frequently 
occurring  in  Eome,  which  was  situated  ui  the  im- 
mediate vicmity  of  unwholesome  marshes,  called  by 
Tacitus  Ostienses  palucles,''  they  were  of  rare  oc- 
cuTToncc  in  Greece,  where,  for  the  most  part,  the 
large  and  populous  cities  were  built  on  dry  rocky 
ground,  possessing  a  good  natural  drahiage.- 
■"^The  pestilence,  which  has  akeady  been  alluded  to, 
occmTcd  430  years  b.  c,  and  it  has  been  made  re- 
markable from  the  narration  which  Thucydides  gave 
of  it — a  narration  which  Gail  has  referred  to  as  a 
masterpiece  of  historical  writing,  and  as  showing  the 
author  to  have  been  at  once  a  philosopher,  physician, 
historian,  and  poet.  It  has  been  invested  with  additional 
interest  in  having  been  imitated  by  many  ancient 
chroniclers,  such  as  Froissart,  in  his  description  of  the 
"  Plague  of  Paris  ; "  Bocaccio,  in  the  "Decameron ;"  and 
Defoe,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London."  * 

*  The  following  translation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloomfield,  is  Avcll 
"worthy  of  the  original  Greek  :  — "  The  pestilence  at  Athens  was  said 
to  have  previously  spread  its  ravages  in  other  parts,  as  at  Lemnos 
and  elsewhere.  Be  that  as  it  may,  so  great  a  pestilence  and  so 
sweeping  a  mortahty  of  the  human  race  had  never  elsewhere  been 
known  in  the  memory  of  man.  For  at  first  not  even  physicians, 
through  ignorance  of  the  disorder,  were  able  to  devise  any  effectual 
remedy  for  it  (nay,  they  themselves,  fi'om  their  nearer  approach  to  the 
sick,  died  the  festest)  ;  nor  did  any  other  human  art  aught  avail. 
And  as  to  the  supplications  at  the  temple,  or  consultations  of  oracles, 
and  other  reUgious  rites,  aU  were  alike  vain  and  useless,  insomuch 
that,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  calamity,  the  people  at  last 
wholly  discontinued  them. 

"  The  contagion  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  that  part  of 
Ethiopia  which  is  situated  beyond  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  have 
passed  into  Egypt  and  Lybia.  After  spreading  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  King  of  Persia's  dominions,  it  at  length  broke  out  sud- 
denly at  Atliens,  and  made  its  first  attack  in  the  Piroeus,  where  it 
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According  to  Diodorns  Siculus,  mucli  heavy  rain 
had  fallen  dm-ing  the  preceding  winter,  insomuch  that 

was  reported  that  tlie  Peloponnesians  had  thrown  poison  into  the 
wells;  for  as  yet  there  were  no  fountams  there.    Afterwards,  it 
extended  itself  to  the  upper  city,  and  then  the  mortality  rapidly 
increased.    And  now  I  leave  every  one  (whether  physician  or  other) 
to  pass  his  own  opmion  concerning  it."    "  I  shaU  merely  relate  the 
manner  of  it ;  and,  having  been  myself  sick  of  it,  and  seen  others 
afflicted,  I  shall  point  out  the  symptoms  of  the  malady.    The  season 
of  the  year  is  admitted  to  have  been  singularly  healthy,  as  far  as 
regarded  other  disorders;  nay,  if  any  one  previously  laboured  tmder 
any  malady,  it  merged  and  terminated  m  this.    Others,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  on  a  sudden,  and  when  in  perfect  health,  were 
attacked  first  with  violent  heats  about  the  head,  accompanied  with 
redness  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.    Then  the  internal  parts 
both  the  gullet  and  the  tongue,  assumed  a  sangumeous  hue,  and 
emitted  a  noisome  and  fetid  odour.     Sneezmg  and  hoarseness  then 
supervened,  and  not  long  after,  the  malady  descended  to  the  breast, 
bringing  with  it  a  violent  cough;  and  when  once  it  fixed  itself  on 
the  stomach,  it  excited  vomitmg,  inducing  what  physicians  call 
discharges  of  bile,  and  those,  attended  with  excessive  torment.  This 
was,  in  most  cases,  succeeded  by  a  dry,  empty  hiccough,  accom- 
panied with  strong  colicky  convulsions  and  spasms,  m  some  cases 
immediately  ceasmg,  in  others  of  longer  dm-ation.    The  body  did 
not  externaUy  feel  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor  was  the  skm  paihd, 
but  reddish,  Hvid,  and  bespeckled  with  minute  pimples  and  rimnmg 
sores     But  so  burnt  up  were  the  internal  parts,  that  the  patients 
could  not  bear  the  lightest  clothing  or  the  finest  sheets  to  be  tlu-own 
over  them,  nor  endm-e  to  be  otherwise  than  stark  naked;  nay,  they 
would  most  gladly  have  plunged  into  cold  water.    Many  did  so 
precipitating  themselves  into  wells,  urged  by  thirst  insatiable,  and 
whether  they  drank  much  or  little  it  was  the  same.    A  restlessness 
and  wakefulness  perpetually  oppressed  them;   and  so  long  as  tJie 
disorder  was  at  its  height,  the  body  did  not  fall  away,  but  resisted 
the  malady  beyond  all  expectation;  so  that  either  they  died  mos 
of  them  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  of  the  inward  fever)  while  yet 
in  possession  of  some  strength,  or,  if  they  escaped  that,  tl-n  the  dis- 
order, descending  into  the  bowels,  affected  them  wirti  violent  u  e 
ration  and  excessive  diarrha3a,  by  which  they  ^'^^^^^flJ^^^ 
carried  off  through  mere  weakness ;  or,  if  any  survived  those  gieatest 
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tlie  eartli  was  overcliarged  with  moisture,  and  in  many- 
places  lakes  were  formed,  which,  m  the  following  sum- 
dangers,  yet  the  disorder  seized  on  the  extremities,  and  there  left  its 
mark,  making  its  attacks,  for  instance,  in  the  fingers,  or  the  toes, 
&c. ;  and  many  with  the  deprivation  of  these,  and  some  even  wth 
that  of  their  eyes,  escaped  with  their  lives.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who,  on  recovery,  laboured  under  an  utter  forgetftdness  of 
everything,  and  knew  neither  their  friends  nor  indeed  themselves. 

"  For  as  this  was  a  kind  of  disorder  which  baffled  all  description, 
nay,  even  exceeded  hiuuan  nature  in  the  virulence  which  it  exer- 
cised on  the  sufferers,  so  in  the  following  respect  it  plainly  evinced 
itself  to  be  something  wholly  different  fi'om  any  of  the  ordinary 
distempers.  For  though  there  were  many  imburied  corpses,  those 
birds  and  beasts  which  prey  on  human  flesh  either  approached  them 
not,  or,  if  they  tasted,  perished.  A  proof  of  which  was  seen  in  the 
total  disappearance  of  all  birds  of  prey,  which  were  foimd  neither 
about  the  carcasses  nor  elsewhere.  But  the  dogs,  from  their  do- 
mestic habits  and  famihar  intercourse  with  men,  afforded  a  more 
manifest  evidence  of  the  thing.  Such,  then  (to  omit  many  other 
cases  of  peculiar  violence,  each  having  some  symptoms  diffei-ing 
from  those  of  others),  was  the  general  nature  of  the  disorder.  And 
none  of  the  usual  or  endemic  maladies  made  their  attack  during  its 
continuance,  or,  if  they  did,  soon  terminated  in  this.  The  sufferers, 
moreover,  died,  some  under  neglect,  others  with  all  the  care  and 
attention  possible ;  nor  could  any  one  remedy  be  devised,  whose 
apjahcation  would  be  certain  to  do  good ;  for  what  benefited  one,  was 
prejudicial  to  another.  Moreover,  no  constitution,  Avhether  in 
respect  of  strength  or  weakness,  Avas  found  able  to  cope  Avith  it ; 
nay,  it  swept  away  all  alike,  even  those  attended  to  Avith  the  most 
careful  management.  But  the  most  di-eadfnl  part  of  the  calamity 
was  the  dejection  of  mind  which  overwhelmed  those  who  felt  them- 
selves attacked  (for  falling  at  once  into  despair,  they  the  more 
readily  gave  themselves  up,  and  sunlt  Avithout  a  sh'uggle),  and  that 
they  dropped,  filled,  like  diseased  sheep,  Avith  infection  communi- 
cated by  their  attendance  on  each  other.  That  circumstance,  too, 
occasioned  most  of  the  mortality ;  for  if  men  forbore,  through  fear, 
to  visit  the  sick,  they  died  forlorn  and  destitute  for  Avant  of  attend- 
ance, and  thus  Avhole  families  became  extinct;  and  if  they  ventured 
to  approach  they  met  their  death,  and  this  Avas  e.specially  the  fate  of 
those  Avho  aimed  at  anything  like  virtue,  since  they,  ashamed  of 
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mer,  heating  and  putrefying,  sent  forth  thick  fetid 
exhalations.    This  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the 

selfish  caution,  were  unsparing  of  their  o^vn  lives  in  attending  on 
their  friends;  for  at  last  even  their  servants,  overcome  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  calamity,  were  wearied  out  with  the  groaning  and  lamen- 
tation of  the  sick  and  dying.    Those,  however,  who  sui-viv^d  the 
disorder  were  the  more  compassionate  to  the  dymg  and  the  afflicted, 
both  as  knowing  by  experience  what  the  disorder  was,  and  bemg 
now  themselves  in  safety.    For  it  never  attacked  the  same  person 
twice,  so,  at  least,  as  to  be  mortal.  And  such  persons  were  fehcitated 
on  their  escape  by  others;  and  they  themselves,  amidst  then-  present 
joy,  nourished  a  sort  of  light  hope  for  the  fature  that  they  should 
never  hereafter  be  destroyed  by  any  disease.     An  overcrowded 
population  compelled  people  to  live  in  stifling  huts,  and  hence  a 
iorribly  conflised  mortahty  occurred,  insomuch  that  corpses  lay 
stretched  out,  one  upon  another,  as  they  had  died;  and  half- dead 
corpses  were  seen  tumbling  over  each  other,  both  m  the  streets  and 
about  every  foimtain,  whither  their  rage  for  water  had  hiuTied  them 
The  very  temples,  too,  in  which  they  had  hutted  were  fuU  of  the 
corpses  of  those  who  had  expired  there.    For  as  the  violence  of  the 
calamity  exceeded  aU  bounds,  and  men  knew  not  what   o  ha.  e 
recoursi  to,  they  feU  into  a  neglect  alike  of  sacred  and  social  duties. 
All  laws,  t  o,  and  customs  which  had  been  in  force  respecting  sepi^- 
Le  ^ere  confounded  and  violated;  men  burymg  just  where  and 
how' they  could,  and  many,  for  want  of  funeral  necessaries,  (so  many 
deaths  having  before  occurred  in  their  famihes  ,  .^^^d  reco^^^^^^^^^^^ 
,ery  indecorous  means  for  the  interment  of  their 
loni  resorting  to  funeral  piles  which  were  raismg  for  others,  would 
before  they  were  completed,  lay  their  own  corpses  thei^on,  and  set 
them  on  &e.    Others,  when  a  corpse  was  burning  would  toss  upon 
t  ;yre  another,  whidi  they  had  brought  with  ^1--,  and  gc.  their 
lav     This  pestilence,  too,  in  other  respects,  gave  rise  to  that  un- 
wiedl  centLsness;hich  then  first  began  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
X    for  now  every  one  was  readier  to  venture  openly  upon  those 
Sifica  ions  wliich  he  had  before  dissembled,  or  indulged  m  secret 
Sn  h    saw  such  sudden  changes.    The  rich  hurried  away,  and 
ho  before  were  worth  nothing,  coming  mto  immedia  e 
those,  wno  ^^^^^^t^.  insomuch  that  men  were  willmg  to 

and  to  live  solely  for  pleasure,  regarding  the.,  lives  and  then:  pos 
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Peloponncsian  War,  Avheii  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Athenian  territory  crowded  into  tlie  city,  to  avoid  the 
destrnctive  ravages  of  the  Lacedasmonians ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  the  enemies  of  Pericles  attributed  the 
disaster.  It  never  entu-ely  ceased  before  it  broke  out  a 
second  time,  and  continued  for  the  space  of  an  entire 
year ;  and  then  it  was  that  Hippocrates  caused  fires  to 
be  kindled  to  neutrahse  the  mfection. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  description,  that  the 
resoiu-ces  of  the  Greek  phj^sicians  were  unequal  to  the 
emergency,  and  that,  too,  when  the  Greek  school  was 
in  the  very  zenith  of  its  glory.  Supphcations  in  temples, 
consultations  of  oracles,  and  other  superstitious  rites, 
were  chiefly  relied  on ;  and  when  they  failed,  a  despair 
and  demorahsation  ensued,  which  it  would  be  very 
consolatory  to  think  attributable  to  their  pecuhar 
rehgion,  were  it  not  that  Proissart  has  recorded  the 
self-same  result  of  the  plague  in  Paris  in  the  fourteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

sessions  as  only  laeld  by  the  tenitre  of  the  day.  As  to  bestoAving 
labour  or  pains  on  any  piirsuit  which  seemed  honoiu-able  or  noble, 
no  one  cared  aboiit  the  matter,  it  being  uncertain  whether  or  not  he 
might  be  snatched  away  previously  to  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
In  short,  whatever  any  person  thought  pleasurable,  or  such  as  might 
in  any  way  contribute  thereto,  tliat  became  with  him  both  tlie 
honoiu-able  and  useflil.  No  fear  of  gods,  or  respect  for  human  laws, 
operated  as  any  check ;  for  as  to  the  former,  they  accounted  it  the 
same  to  worship  or  not  to  worship  them,  since  they  saw  all  alike 
perish  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  no  one  expected  that  his  existence  would 
be  prolonged  till  judgment  should  take  effect,  and  he  receive  the 
punishment  of  his  offences;  nay,  they  supposed  that  a  far  heavier 
judgment,  already  denounced  against  them,  hung  over  their  heads, 
and  before  it  fell  upon  them  they  thought  it  right  to  snatch  some 
enjoyment  of  life."  —  The  llistor]/  of  TIaia/dtdes,  translated  by  the 
Itev.  J.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  vol.  i.  p.  398  et  scq. 
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CHAP.  in. 

THE  HEALINa  ART  AS  IT  EXISTED  IN  ANCIENT  EOME. 

The  early  annals  of  Eome  having  been  written  many 
centuries  after  the  events  which  are  recorded,  this 
portion  of  its  history  is  necessarily  of  a  legendary 
character,  and  therefore  embraces,  with  some  measm^e 
of  truth,  a  considerable  amount  of  fiction.  Numa 
Pompihus,  for  instance,  lil^e  the  Egyptian  Orus  was 
supposed  to  possess  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  fu  ure 
events,  imparted  to  him  by  Egeria  during  then  mghtly 
meetings  in  the  sacred  grove  ;  and  to  have  fomided  a 
sacerdotal  coUege  of  augurs,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
servmg  and  reporting  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
good  or  evil  omens,  not  only  in  relation  to  pubhc 
events,  but  also  to  the  affairs  of  private  individuals. 
Twelve  youths  were  sent  to  Etrima  every  ye^for, the 
pufpo^  oflearhmg  the  af^  ^-divination  _  (a  no  mean 
^ckpTisHS^t-ih^-Wpf actice  of  me-dlcme) ;  and  it 
^^sTn^lgined  that  Jupiter  revealed  the  foresha  W 
of  coming  events  by  such  accidents  as  the  fl^rt  of 
birds,  the  appearance  of  the  bowels  of  human  victims 
the  enigmatical  passages  of  the  Sibylhne  books.  The 
eaale,  the  heron,  and  the  dove,  were  esteemed  as 
ht^alds  of  good;  whilst  the  owl,  the  swaUow,  a^^  he 
iav  were  regarded  as  inauspicious.    In  takmg  tiit 
Slpices,  the  augur,  clad  in  ceremonial  g— 
out  at  dawn  of  day  to  an  open  and  elevated  spot,  and 
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with  liis  face  to  tlie  soutli,  marked  out  the  heavens  into 
foiu'  regions  with  his  crooked  staff.    The  north-east 
was  the  most  fortunate  quarter ;  and  there,  if  a  flash  of 
hghtning  occurred,  or  a  dove  was  seen,  it  was  hailed  as 
a  happy  omen.    On  such  circumstances  as  these,  and 
others  equally  irrational,  did  the  Eomans  depend  for 
rehef  diu-ing  the  successive  outbreaks  of  pestilential 
diseases,  of  which  about  thirty  are  recorded  by  Noah 
Webster,  in  his  "History  of  Epidemic  Diseases,"  as 
havhag  occiuTed  between  the  periods  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  and  the  birth  of  Christ.    On  one  of  these 
occasions,  as  narrated  by  Plutarch,  the  disease  killed 
mstantly,  Avithout  any  previous  ilhiess  ;  cattle  and  trees 
were  not  exempt,  and  it  was  even  said  to  have  ramed 
blood :  the  citizens  of  Eome  were  made  to  beheve  that 
a  brazen  target  had  descended  from  heaven  mto  the 
hands  of  Numa  to  check  the  pestHence  ;  whereupon  he 
instituted  the  Sahi,  or  twelve  dancers,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  care  of  the  target. 

With  ah  their  superstition,  however,  the  Eomans 
had  the  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
wholesome position  of  their  city ;  and  they  dug  enor- 
mous cloacse,  or  receptacles  into  which  the  stagnant 
waters  were  chained ;   but  it  does  not  appear  that 
each  mdividual  house  had  such  a  sewer  for  its  out- 
pourmgs.  In  the  year  464  b. c,  says  Livy,  "a  pestilential 
disorder  spread  itself,  not  only  through  the  city,  but 
over  the  countiy,  affecting  both  men  and  cattle  with 
equal  mahgmty;   the  violence  of  the  disorder  was 
mcreased  by  admittmg  into  the  city  the  cattle,  and 
also  the  mhabitants  of  the  country,  who  fled  thither  for 
shelter  from  the  enemy's  ravages.    Such  a  collection 
of  animals  of  every  kind  nearly  suffocated  the  citizens* 
by  the  intolerable  stench ;  while  the  country  people 
VOL.  I.  E  J  t     L  ^ 
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crowded  together  in  narrow  ^-P—ts  suffered 
less  from  the  heat,  the  want  ot  rest,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Msmn-f  (a  ceremony  which  — ^^^^jj^^^^l 
'  thTSSTof  ApoUo,  Latona,  Herevdes  Meicmy,  a 
;  Neptmre,  on  beds,  and  ™  th^J^;;y, 

^^^rr::lut  rc'ce"     n  thX  e^^mity,  some 

n^lttor:Sofatemple$;butth^ 

..d  the  year  after  X^^^Zi^  t^^^^^^ 

■    "^lomefewyearsafter  (^^1^^:^^^^ 
ttX:r:fatnhriS:cipal  patneians 

.  Ae  viSsl    Their  deaths,  however,  were 
only  were  the  vict  ms.  9  .  tj^en  scarcely 

attributed  to  mfection,  io^V^'l^T^      ■  p^shment. 

„  in  Borne,  nor  te-self  to 

In  the  general  grie^  a  f  m^esto  p  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

eases,  vol.  i-  P-  ' 
sternlim  to  396  B.C. 

\  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

§  Ibid.  p.  65. 
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Cornelia,  a  lady  of  an  illustrious  family  of  that  name, 
and  Sergia,  another  patrician  lady.  It  is  recorded  that 
as  many  as  360  ladies  were  similarly  accused;  but 
Corneha  and  Sergia  were,  detected  in  compounding 
their  fatal  potions.*  Wlien  led  before  the  popular 
assembly,  they  maintamed  that  the  preparations  were 
healthy  remedies.  The  slave,  seeing  herself  accused  as 
a  false  witness,  asked  that  the  two  ladies  should  be 
requii-ed  to  swallow  their  own  potions;  which  they  did, 
and,  by  so  domg,  avoided  a  more  shameful  death. 
The  expedient  of  the  slave  was  not  altogether  imworthy 
of  imitation. 

^  When  Greece,  or  rather  the  cluster  of  Greek  repub- 
lics, became  absorbed  in  the  Eoman  empii^e,  which 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  known  world,  and  engrossed 
all  the  learning  and  civilisation .  of  the  period  within 
Itself,  the  Eomans  themselves  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  vigorous  impulse  which  prompted 
each  uidividual  repubhc  to  rival  its  neighboiu-  m  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  and,  although  the  Eomans  were  so 
purely  an  imitative  race  that  all  theu^  early  customs 
were  essentiahy  Greek,  and  their  opinions  were  so 
modded  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  are  reported 
to  have  given  practical  effect  to  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
who  considered  it  to  be  a  great  sign  of  an  intemperate 
and  corrupt  commonwealth  "  where  la^vyers  and  phy- 
sicians do  abound;"  yet  the  peripatetic  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  greatly  prevailed ;  and  the  obscurity  of  his 
writings  permitting  so  many  errors  to  creep  in,  it  soon 
became  a  scheme  of  frivolous  and  subtle  speculations, 
well  adapted  to  nin-ture  the  superstition  which  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  Eoman  mind. 

*  Biogi-aphie  UniverseUe,  art.  "  Cornelie." 
E  2 
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PorUmatdy,  some  of  the  most  pestilential  diseases 
did  not  occur  in  Eome  at  a  very  early  .period  of  its 
eistenee  ;  for  the  real  plague  was  a  disease  P«uhar  to 
Esrvirt  and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  prevalence  of  that 
S-t  disease  in  that  country  ^^<^^^^ 
the  —  injunctions  of  Moses  >n  regard  o  w^tog 
cleansing,  and  purifying   the  person    The  Bomans 
had  no  intercourse  with  Egypt  tmtd  ^^l^"*  yms 
B  c    when  Hamilcar  was  sent  forth  from  Carthage 
1 1    «lnllv  •  for  although  Egypt  was  the  emporram 

This  visitation  was,  probably,  the  same  as  that 
wMch  Pty  recorded*,  when  c^Ji^jiSSfS^ 
Ih  t  I  hive  described  were  p-fSSSiraTmost 
^«  an-d  none  more  so  than  the  consrd 
^rt^TsSvUine  books,  which  were  supposed  to  contam 

the  more  important  fate  of  the  Eternal  Crty  itself.  But 

in  hominum  morbos.    Qvu  incmercu  .         .avtanfc  impli- 

cabantm-  morbo.     Servitia  Bia  Q^ddem  ftmeribiis 

also  Noah  Webster,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
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when  all  these  failed,  they  gladly  flew  to  untried 
powers  and  to  unknown  gods  for  deliverance  from 
their  troubles.  An  instance  of  this  blind  and  super- 
stitious rehance  is  recorded  by  Livy  in  relation  to  the 
plague  which  occurred  about  296  years  B.  c. 

The  senate,  deputed  to  consult  the  Books  on  the 
occasion,  discovered  a  command  that  the  worship  of 
^^^SCUiapius  should  be  transferred  from  Epi^iurus  "to 
Eome  ;  and  an  embassy  was  despatched,  in  accordance 
with  such  authority,  for  the  respectful  conveyance  of 
the  statue  of  the  god.*  On  the  introduction  of  the 
deputation  into  the  temple,  it  is  said  that  a  serpent 
glided  from  under  the  chryselephantine  (gold  and  ivory) 
statue  of  the  d.eity,  which  was,  of  course,  supposed  to 
be  an  mcarnation  of  the  god  himself,  and,  as  such,  was 
transported  f  to  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  on  which  his 
temple  was  forthwith  erected,  'and  the  epidemic  stayed. 
It  was  ui  consequence  of  this  occurrence  that  ^scula- 
pius  is  represented  with  a  serpent;  and  a  modern 
author,  with  a  certain  appearance  of  uony,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  knotted  stick  may  be  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  knotty  questions  which  constantly  sug- 
gest themselves  m  the  course  of  medical  practice. 

Another  impressive  illustration  of  this  gibe  oc- 
curred about  sixty-one  years  B.C.,  when  Pompey 
retmiied  to  Eome  to  celebrate  the  triumph  he  had 
achieved  in  Syria.  He  introduced  with  the  prisoners 
who  attended  him,  the  elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks, 
which  many  authors  have  supposed  to  be  the  leprosy  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  described  by  Moses  in  the  thkteenth 

*  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  ai-t.  "  jEsculapius." 

t  Perhaps  "swam  "  Avould  have  been  a  more  correct  exiircssion 
— in  iristilam  transnavit." 
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chapter  of  Leviticus*    Tliese  frequent  outbreaks  of 
epid  mics,  and  tlie  absence  of  efficient  remeches  for 
£  cure  afforded  a  pretext  to  ^'ato.-ho  so  abhorrd 
physicians,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
mi^acy  and  corruption,  for  declarmg  that  the  earty 
Eomans  refused  them  admission,  for  the  space  of  SK 
trdred  years,  into  their  city.    This,  however,  was  not 
sot    Tlie  profession  may  have  suffered  m  reputation 
in'Ionsequence  of  the  inflated  Pf-f^  ^^e 
its  members,  and  Plato  made  a  handle  of  their  clisre 
"di^plky  the  shrewdness  and  t^^* -*>-"bty 
characterise  a  cuttmg  sarcasm.     We  read   of  one 
Archacrathus,  for  instance,  from  whom  so  much  was 
^^pected  ani  so  little  obtained,  that,  in  a  fit  of  petulant 
ZTthe  people  banished  him  from  Borne  ;  and 
S  m*  have  been  served  the  same,  so  that  it  . 
poslirieither  the  account  of  Plato  nor  that  of 
C'ncoit  is  absolutely  true,  and  we  ought  not,  per- 
hflTis  to  attach  implicit  faith  to  either.  ^ 
"'^T^;  t  the  mediial  men  of  ancient  Eome  occupied  a 

.cry  subordinate  posf- r  ml  w^  Met 

the  reason  is  obvious,    ihey  weie  me 

lo  education,  and  they  were  ^onsequaitly  but  littie 


lograpHc  dcs  Sciences  M^dicales,  vol.  xi.  art.  "Ele- 

antiasis."  .        .     rilumniam :  "  Medicos  sex- 

+  See  Drelincom-t.   Apologia  contia  Oalumm 

centis  annis  Roma  exiilasse  ;  "  1672. 


*  Encyc' 
phantiasis 
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recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  conferred  the  honour 
of  kniglithood  on  his  physician  Antoniiis  Musa,  and 
exempted  all  other  physicians  fi-om  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  other  pubhc  bmxlens. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  in- 
habitants of  Eome  appear  to  have  been  very  much  in 
the  same  condition,  as  far  as  their  sensual  pleasures 
were  concerned,  as  are  those  of  London  and  Paris  at 
the  present  day  :  they  enjoyed  and  abused  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth,  and  sufFered,  as  men  suffer  now,  in 
consequence.  Every  luxury  that  art  could  invent  and 
wealth  command  was  indulged  in,  and  the  capital  itself 
was  inundated  with  practitioners  of  various  degrees  and 
sects  ;  some  promising  largely,  Hke  Asclepiades,  wliilst 
others  mystified  the  pubhc  by  propounding  new  doc- 
trines, which  were  as  senseless  and  unreasonable  as 
many  which  are  proclaimed  at  the  present  day,  and 
some,  even  then,  deserved  ashttle  credit  for  originahty.* 
Astrology  and  every  other  form  of  quackery  was  prac- 
tised, nor  were  men  wanting,  who,  hke  Endemeus  and 
Thessalus,  vilified  their  brethren  with  the  imputation  of 
fallacies  to  the  total  disregard  of  honesty  and  truth. 

With  such  incentives  from  its  own  internal  jealousies 
and  schisms,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  medical  profession 
was  ridiculed  then,  as  it  is  sometimes  now,  by  those  who 
had  no  need  of  its  assistance ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace, 
in  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  a  triumph,  if  such  an 

*  Asclepiades  was  a  native  of  Prussa,  in  Bithj'nia.  Cicero  alludes 
to  him  (De  Oratore)  as  his  personal  friend,  and  the  most  popular 
physician  of  the  city  ;  celebrated  as  much  for  his  refined  eloquence 
as  for  his  sldll  in  physic. 

Suetonius  also  refers  to  Asclepiades  (Octav.  August,  cap.  59) 
as  having  more  than  any  other  individual  raised  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Kome  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people. 

E  4 
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expression  may  be  used,  over  tlie  absence  of  grateful 

motives.*  .  . 

Of  the  different  sects  above  alluded  to,  tlie  opmions 
of  the  Methodists  prevailed  in  Kome  from  the  tune  of 
Themison ;  yet,  although  a  step  in  advance  was  made 
by  that  school  m  general  therapeutics,  by  deducmg  m- 
dications  of  treatment  from  analogies  in  symptoms,  as 
a  sect  they  were  not  celebrated  for  their  learnmg,  not- 
withstanding a  few  honourable  exceptions,  such  as 
Aulus,  Cornelius,  Celsus,  and  Soranus. 

The  former  was  supposed  by  Bianconi  to  have  been 
merely  a  secretary  of  Tiberius,  and  to  have  compiled  a 
large  and  comprehensive  work,  of  which  his  treatise  on 
medicine  is  but  a  small  part.  It  informs  iis  of  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  Dogmatists  and  Empirics, 
as  well  as  of  the  Methodists  ;  but  to  Ca^hus  Aurehanus 
also  a  Methodist,  we  are  indebted  for  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  thek  exact  system,  which  acqinxed  its 
highest  degree  of  popularity  and  estimation  under  the 

teaching  of  Soranus.  .       ,       ■  T^Kpr^ns 

Celsus  lived  m  Eome  durmg  the  reigns  of  Tibeims 
Cahgula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  It  hasbeen_M^^^^^^^ 
whether  he  practised  any  branch  olmedicme  ;  and  if 
^^T^^tSSSTiirthT  affir^^^^^  it  is  only  because  we 
H  camiot  conceive  that  a  mere  amateur  would  have  been 
atffi^aiWf-a-cqllffi^^ 

had  of  the  dogmas  of  the  different  sects  of  physicians 
or  would  have  been  able'to  describe  the  <h-ases  he 
trel  of  with  so  much  accuracy,  or  laid  down  the 
mosrapproved  methods  for  curhig  them  that  were  then 

*  Need  we  refer  to  the  epigrams  in  Hippocrates  on  Syn.raacns,  on 
Carufand  on  Hermocrates!  fo  slaow  how  easily  envy  ranHes  .nto 
abnse? 
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known.  His  work  *  contains,  in  an  epitome,  every- 
tliing  that  is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
which  he  also  translated  mto  pure  and  elegant  Latm. 
In  medicine  he  approved  and  followed  the  doctrine  of 
Asclepiades ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  treatise 
is  that  which  relates  to  surgery,  in  wliich  we  find 
methods  of  practice  laid  down,  and  modes  of  perform- 
ing several  operations  described ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
lateral  operation  for  stone,  and  couching  for  cataract,  in 
the  manner  still  used,  with  some  improvement.  In  his 
tldrd  book  he  gives  abundant  evidence  that  very  active 
measures  were  adopted  in  the  cure  of  pestilential  and 
ardent  fevers.  Hence  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
Eomans  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  rational 
system  of  treating  the  formidable  epidemics  to  which 
they  were  so  frequently  a  prey. 

Had  it  been  the  decree  of  Providence  that  any  one 
science  should  advance  irrespective  of  others,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  mtellectual  men  engaged 
in  its  pursuit,  how  bright  would  have  been  the  lot  of 
medicme,  even  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era !  But 
history  exhibits  it  advancing  in  corresponding  steps 
with  other  sciences  :  for  a  philosophical  habit  of  thought 
had  established  itself  among  physicians,  and  they 
enhsted  themselves  under  various  schools,  which  either 
advocated  the  Epicurean  theory  of  atoms,  or  professed 
Stoical  dogmas,  or  inculcated  the  tenets  of  Scepticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  ward  off  or  alleviate  disease 
was  still  considered  as  something  superhuman,  and  the 
studious  habits  which  tliis  pm^suit  natm-aUy  engendered 


*  "  De  Ee  MefHcS,."  This  work,  wi-itten  in  elegant  Latin,  is 
still  the  delight  of  medical  men ;  there  have  been  many  editions 
published,  the  most  esteemed  being  the  Aldine  edition,  8vo.,  1528. 
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exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  philosopliical  opinions 

of  the  ao;e.  _    ^  n 

The  mystical  phasis  was,  as  M.  Cousm  has  descnbed 
it,  characterised  by  a  synthetical  method*,  or  m  other 
words,  by  the  habit  of  attributing  to  certain  combined 
agencies,  which  were  very  imperfectly  known,  the  ab- 
sS-act  nature  and  anal  cause  of  all  things ;   but,  m 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Socrates  originated  a  more 
correct  mode  of  investigation,  by  attemptmg  to  reduce 
things  to  their  ultimate  elements,  and  to  study  all  natural 
phenomena  in  their  most  simple  forms,  as  presented  to 
his  senses,  rather  than  by  indulging  in  the  visionaiy 
specidations  of  his  predecessors.  He  practised,  m  eSect, 
a  method  of  analysis  or  Auction,  and  thereby  mt  o- 
duced  the  first  stage  of  that  sensua  philosophy,  wtaoh 
acquired  the  data  for  its  perfect  development  in  he 
seventeenth  centmy  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Bacon 

^  a"  wa^ontempora^  -^^         Si  t 
wasMSnSHTiiSSiJ-bFtHe  new  ^F'^m  which 
latter  promulgated.    Without  extenuating  the  ments 
the  former.lt  may  very  reasonably  be  supposecl  that 
he  seized  on  that  system  wliich  was  so  obviously  cal- 
culi d  to  test  the  merits  of  speculative  philosophy  m 
mechcine  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  empu:icism  on  the 
otht     He  embraced  it;  and,  elevating  by  its  means 
otner.    nc  ,     j     bought  down  specu- 

ZC^oX^  t  '^^^^^  of°empiri-l  obser- 

^sTthus  combining  the  two,  l^e  estabMshed  medidne 
as  a  distinct  science,  and  impressed  on  it  that  chaiactei 

.  Oour.  de  rHisloiro  dc  la  PhUo»pKc,  pav  M.  V.  Cousin. 
Paris,  1841. 
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which  M.  Aiiguste  Comte  describes  as  the  theological 
phasis.  * 

Just  as  Pythagoras  elevated  mystical  philosophy  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  by  repudiating  the  mul- 
titude of  undefined  agencies  of  Eastern  philosophers, 
and  by  substituting  one  great  cause  or  original  unit,  so 
Hippocrates  raised  the  theological  phasis  to  its  cidmi- 
natmg  point,  by  attributing  to  one  divinity,  "  Nature," 
that  providential  superintendence  whereby  the  even 
com-se  of  events  and  man's  health  were  maintained, 
and  by  whose  disturbed  forces  all  aberrations  were 
produced. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Hippocrates  showed  the 
importance  of  observation,  and  established  medicine 
as  an  inductive  science,  than  it  was  again  debased  by 
the  speculations  of  conflicting  sectarians. 

The  new  discoveries  in  anatomy  were  made  the  found- 
ation for  discussing  the  cause  of  functions  in  health  and 
disease ;  and,  as  these  rhetorical  disputations  were  not 
based  on  sufficient  data,  conflicting  theories  became 
rife,  and  schism  quicldy  followed ;  hence  Dogmatism 
and  Empiricism. 

The  Dogmatist  paid  great  attention  to  anatomy,  and 
speculated  on  the  vital  functions  as  well  as  on  the 
occult  causes  of  all  deviations  from  health  ;  whence  he 
enunciated  the  idea  of  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  improved  general  therapeutics  by  founding 
them  on  fixed  and  rational  principles. 

In  opposition  to  the  dogmatical  physicians,  and  to 
the  confusion  in  which  their  preconceived  interpreta- 
tions of  experience  threatened  to  involve  medicine,  the 

*  Conrs  de  Philosophie  Positive,  par  jM-  Auguste  Comte,  vol.  i. 
p.  12. 
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Empiric,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  adhere  strictly  to  ex- 
perience without  entermg  upon  any  phHosophical  in- 
vestigation of  principles,  disregarded  anatomy  as  useless, 
and  °the  causes  of  disease  as  superfluous  :  he,  however, 
stood  on  much  higher  ground  than  the  charlatan  of  the 
present  day ;  for  he  was  reqmred  to  know  the  different 
philosophical  dogmas  m  order  to  combat  them,  and  de- 
pended on  the  observations  of  others  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  where  his  own  experience  failed  him;  and 
if  he  encountered  a  new  disease,  in  which  neither  lus 
own  observations  nor  those  of  his  predecessors  availed 
him,  he  appealed  to  a  system  of  analogism  for  the  treat- 
ment, and  tested  its  merits  by  subsequent  observation. 
The  difference,  however,  between  Dogmatists  and  Em- 
pirics was  more  verbal  than  real ;  for  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  the  two  sects  was  very  similar.  _ 

If  we  attempt  to  define  the  precise  facts  on  which 
the  art  of  medicme  was  then  based,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  them  must  appear  lamentably  small,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  years  wliich  were  spent  m  the 
pursuit  of  them.  The  human  mind  was  more  begiuled 
bv  phantoms  than  exercised  by  observation,  and  almost 
every  dogma  which  was  advanced  was  worse  than 
simply  erroneous,  because  many  facts  were  distorted 
to  tally  with  thek  delusions.  ^ 

It  was  a  theory  of  the  early  Egyptians,  that  some 
critical  evacuation  was  the  turning  pohit  of  disease  and 
the  mtroduction  of  many  remedial  agents  m  the  shape 
of  evacuants  was  the  result.  Of  these  the  ^  was 
one  and  it  is  still  employed  at  the  present  day. 

To  Hippocrates  all  honour  is  due  for  studying  and 
describing  what  may  be  called  the  natiual  history  of 
"  the  aphorisms  which  he  bequeathed  to 

S  flwers.    Aristotle,  Herophihis  and  Erasistratus 
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observed  and  accumulated  certain  anatomical  facts, 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  physiology. 

They  knew  that  the  bones  were  the  passive  organs 
of  support  and  locomotion ;  but  they  Imew  not  the 
beautiful  process  of  their  development,  nor  the  con- 
dition of  theu"  perfect  structm-e.  They  knew  that  con- 
tractihty  was  the  essential  endowment  of  muscles,  and 
that  by  this  property  every  movement  of  the  body  was 
effected  ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  ultimate  mus- 
cular fibre.  They  behoved  that  the  nerves  communi- 
cated to  the  muscles  their  power  and  energy  of  action, 
and  stumbled  on  the  truth  of  there  being  nerves  of 
sensation  as  well  as  nerves  of  motion  ;  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  anatomy  and  structure  of  either  brain  or 
nerves.  They  knew  the  purpose  served  by  the  ah- 
mentary  canal ;  but  they  knew  nothmg  of  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  nutritive  fluid  was  elaborated :  and 
although  Erasistratus  saw  the  lacteal  vessels,  he  knew 
not  that  they  conveyed  the  elaborated  fluid  from  the 
intestines  into  the  blood-vessels.  They  knew  that  the 
heart  was  the  starting  point  of  the  arteries  ;  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  cuxulation  of  the  blood.  They 
knew  that  a  constant  supply  of  atmospheric  air  to  the 
lungs  was  necessaiy  for  the  maintenance  of  hfe ;  but 
they  knew  not  that  it  was  for  the  conversion  of  venous 
into  arterial  blood,  and  for  the  generation  of  heat. 
They  knew  that  the  kidneys  were  organs  of  excretion ; 
but  they  knew  not  their  structure,  nor  the  pecuhar 
nature  of  the  effete  elements  which  it  is  theu-  oflice  to 
carry  away.  They  knew  the  general  character  of  those 
organs  by  which  the  liigher  classes  of  animals  are  per- 
petuated on  the  earth's  siurface;  but  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  embryology. 

They  deluded  themselves  with  the  erroneous  notion 
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that  the  heart  and  arteries  were  subservient  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Pncuma  or  vital  spirit  through  the  body, 
that  the  heart  itself  was  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  the  hver 
the  centre  of  all  emotions  and  desires ;  and  the  bram 
they  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  gland. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  achievements  m  medi- 
cine of  the  early  Eomans,  it  is  with  a  painful  conscious- 
ness of  their  imperfection ;  for  neither  did  they  add  to 
the  store  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  nor 
did  they  give  practical  effect  to  the  doctrmes  which 
these  latter  had  advocated  and  mussed  into  popularity. 
The  profession  was  exercised  by  men  who  lacked  the 
dic^nity  and  mdependence  of  character  so  essential  for 
its'successfid  pursuit,  whence  much  of  the  decadence 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  record  in  many  subse- 
quent pages  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  satues 
of  Martial,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  Latin  poets 
as  weU  as  the  contemptuous  way  in  winch  Oato  and 
Phny  speak  of  our  profession,  were  not  altogether 
unmerited. 
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CHAR  IV. 

MEDICAL  SECTS  AMONG  THE  EAELY  CHRISTIANS. 

About  the  time  of  Christ,  when  the  Methodists  enjoyed 
their  liighest  degree  of  popularity,  their  fundamental 
doctrine  was  called  in  question  by  Athenseus  of  Attila, 
who,  mstead  of  accepting  the  combination  of  primitive 
atoms  as  the  condition  of  health  and  disease,  revived 
the  Platonic  theory  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial, 
active  principle,  called  Fneuma  or  spirit.  Aristotle,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  described  the  channel  by  which 
this  hypothetical  pneuma  obtained  access  into  the  blood- 
vessels, and  Praxagoras  explained  thereby  the  theory 
of  the  pulse,  wliich  he  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  arteries  dming  the 
passage  of  the  pneuma. 

Those  physicians  who  could  not  accept  the  doctrines 
of  the  Methodists,  joined  the  Pneumatists ;  and  so 
enthusiastic  were  they  in  their  respective  creeds,  that 
Galen  at  a  later  period  said  of  them,  "  they  woidd 
rather  betray  their  country  than  abjure  their  opinions." 

These  conflicting  theories  gave  rise  to  a  sect  who 
thought  that  no  one  system  was  absolutely  true  nor' 
absolutely  false  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  pomt  pre- 
cisely to  that  which  they  conceived  to  be  true,  or  to 
that  which  they  suspected  miglit  be  false,  tliey  estab- 
hshed  no  general  theory  of  their  own,  but  claimed  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  each  particular  case,  pro- 
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fessing  to  select  tlie  good  and  avoid  the  bad.  In 
accordance  with  their  profession  they  denominated 
themselves  Eclectics.    Thek  condition  was   one  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty;  but  as  they  had  no  fixed 
principle,  they  escaped  the  process  of  refutation,  whilst 
they  oscillated  between  the  Dogmatists,  Empirics,  and 
Methodists,  aiding  neither,  but  mtroducing  new  terms 
which  comphcated  aU.    Archigenes  of  Syria  was  the 
chief  of  the  Eclectics.    He  obtained  a  great  reputation 
in  Eome  under  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  is 
honourably  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  his  contemporary,  as 
well  as  by  Galen.    Many  Empirics,  Methochsts,  Pneu- 
matists  and  Eclectics,  dissatisfied  with  the  arrogant 
tenets  of  the  Dogmatists,  made  common  cause  agamst 
them,  and  united  themselves  with  a  sect  whose  phHo- 
sophy  consisted  in  a  suspension  of  judgment,  not  only 
in  relation  to  an  external  physical  world,  but  also  m 
that  of  theh  own  personal  existence.    This  systematic 
scepticism  is  shown  by  Bitter*  to  have  had  great  mflu- 
ence  on,  and  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with, 
the  development  of  the  art  of  medicine  :  and  not  a 
httle,  perhaps,  with  some  of  its  delusions,  seeing  that 
the  number  of  physicians  who  subscribed  to  it  was  very 
great. 

Erom  the  time  of  Pyrrho  downwards,  we  have  a 
catalogue  of  Sceptics  ;  but  the  succession  of  the  school 
was  broken  for  a  time,  until  it  was  revived  by  Ptolemy 
of  Cyrene,  who  had  Herachdes  and   Sarpedon  as 

^''Sesidemus,  a  disciple  of  Heraclides,  gave  to  the 
Sceptical  system  a  new  and  sohd  foundation  ;  and  tlie 

*  Eitter's  History   of  Ancient   Philosophy,    vol.  iv.  p.  260. 
Translation  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  B.A. 
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new  Sceptics,  collectively,  were  physicians,  since  all 
those  of  the  sect  of  whose  circumstances  in  life  we 
know  anything  —  and  these  form  by  far  the  majority  — 
were  so.* 

The  Sceptic  maintamed  that  nothing  could  be  known 
and  notliing  demonstrated  f ,  and  therefore  refused  to 
speak  positively  on  the  existence  of  a  real  entity. 

"  He  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone. 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  liis  own." 

The  fallacy  and  extravagance  of  the  system  were 
never  better  exemphfied  than  when  Hume,  the  greatest 
and  most  legitimate  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
accepted  the  forcible  and   conclusive  arguments  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  disproof  of  an  external  material 
world,  and  apphed  them  to  prove  the  non-existence  of 
mmd.    In  thus  making  a  clean  sweep  of  both  mind  and 
matter,  he  made  the  absmrdity  of  the  doctrine  to  carry 
with  it  its  own  refutation.    It  was  also  inimitably 
ridiculed  by  MohkeJ,  where  Sganarelle  reproves  Mar- 
phurius,  whom  he  had  just  before  soundly  beaten,  for 
speakhig  too  positively  on  the  fact:  "Corrigez,'  s'H 
vous  plait,  cette  maniere  de  parler.    II  faut  douter  de 
toute  chose,  et  vous  ne  devez  pas  dh^e  que  je  vous  ai 
battu,  mais  qu'H  vous  semble  que  je  vous  ai  battu." 

We  have  no  positive  date  of  the  precise  period  when 
scepticism  was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  Eitter  shows 
satisfactorily  enough  that  it  must  have  been  from  the 
dawn  to  about  the  close  of  the  second  centmy  of  the 

*  Eitter's  History  of  Ancient  PhUosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  260  Trans 
lation  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  B.A. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  275. 

t  "  Mariage  Forc^,"  Act  i.  Scene  8. 
VOL.  I.  iT, 
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Christian  era ;  for  it  was  a  leading  feature  with  the 
Sceptics  to  contrast  their  own  views  with  the  opinions 
of  every  other  school  of  philosophy,  whether  half 
extinct  or  still  flourishing ;  and  Eitter  has  thence  de- 
duced a  tolerably  correct  account  of  their  course  and 
duration. 

Sextus,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  empkical  school, 
and  therefore  surnamed  Empn-icus,  traced  the  history 
of  the  material  grounds  of  scepticism*  ;  and  his  fame 
rests  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  given  the  most 
complete  collection  of  sceptical  arguments  against  the 
Dogmatists ;  from  which  we  may  clearly  see  that  the 
sceptical  school  must  have  been  formed  at  a  time  when 
the  stoical  school  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on 
scientific  thought,  for  the  stoical  school  was  the  chief 
object  of  thek  attack.    Now  the  stoical  philosophy 
began  to  dechne  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  thhrd  centmy  every  other 
system  of  philosophy   was   overshadowed  by  neo- 
Platomsm.f    And  this  inference  is  corroborated  by  the 
writings  of  Galen  against  the  Empirics,  wliich  are  only 
directed  against  Menodotus  (one  of  the  later  Sceptics)  ; 
while  in  a  later  work  he  mentions  Herodotus,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Menodotus,  but  makes  no  ahusion  to  Sextus 
Empiricus,  the  disciple  of  Herodotus ;  and  as  he  col- 
lected into  one  book  the  whole  of  the  sceptical  doc- 
trines, and  Galen  does  not  mention  hhn,  we  must 
conclude  that  Herodotus  was  a  contemporary  of  Galen. 
Eeckoning,  therefore,   backward,   Jinesidemus  may 
have  hved  about  the  commencement  of  our  era.J 

*  Sexti  Empirici  Opera.     Pyn-lioniamm  Institutionum.  Cum 
Henrici  Stephani  versione  et  notis,  etc.,  LipsiaJ. 
f  Ritter,  vol.  iv.  p.  260. 
X  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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The  introduction  of  Cliristianity  had  an  undoubted 
influence  on  the  coiu"se  of  medical  science  ;  for  the 
Clmstian  was  taught  to  recognise,  in  every  bodily  in- 
firmity, the  dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  and  in  the 
cahn,  abstracted  piu-suits  of  those  holy  men  who  passed 
their  time  in  prayer  and  meditation,  a  propitiatory 
influence  :  hence  medicine  feU  into  the  hands  of  monks 
and  anchorites,  who  assumed  to  themselves,  exclua^Sy, 
the  power  of  interpreting  ah  natm-al  phenomena  as  in- 
dications of  the  Divine  will,  and  pretended  to  possess 
some  occult  and  supernaXur^^  disease. 
These  pretensions  werTw^TsTSted  to  weak  headTthen, 
just  as  similar  charlatanism  is  adapted  to  weak  under- 
standings now  ;  but  medicine  is  a.n  art  of  slow  growth, 
wherem  every  theory,  Hke  the  sturdy  oak,  is  fed  by 
roots  which  burrow  firmly  in  the  depth  of  time  ;  and 
however  true  it  maybe  that  the  destinies  of  religion 
and  science  are  so  closely  united,  that  whatever  pro- 
motes the  one,  must  have  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
other,  yet  the  timid  and  absurd  apprehension  that  fi:ee 
mental  exercise  might  end  in  religious  scepticism,  has 
mduced  many  a  well-intentioned  man  to  avert  from 
science  the  searching  eye  of  reason  :  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  too,  that  the  enthusiasm  and  self-abnegation 
which  rehgion  was  able  to  inspke  in  these  ancient 
worthies,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  private 
advantage  which,  necromancy  and  quackery  secured  to 
their  votaries ;  for  the  Essenes,  of  whom   I  have 
ah-eady  spoken,  embraced  Christianity  because  its  prin- 
ciples resembled  their  own ;  but  it  did  not  restrain 
them  from  chsfiguring  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  of 
their  adopted  faith  by  amalgamating  with  it  mysterious 
practices  for  their  worlcUy  profit.    They  ascribed  certain 
clivme  powers  to  certain  tilings  which  tliey  called  ^ons 
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and  Christ  Himself  they  denominated  Mon,  whereby 
they  explained  His  nnracles.    They  conceived  that  the 
Almighty  was  to  be  propitiated  by  signs  and  symbols, 
and  that,  as  words  were  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  man, 
those  signs  which  represented  words  were  of  most  avail, 
especially  words  of  the  most  ancient  languages  :  hence 
arose  the  use  of  tahsmans,  amulets  or  charms,  on  which 
cabahstic  signs  were  engraved,  and  which,  when  worn 
round  the  neck,  were  supposed  to  be  preservatives 
against  all  forms  of  disease*  and  evil  spuits.  This 
behef  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  existed  long  before, 
therefore  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Cliristian  rehgion; 
for  both  Greeks  and  Eomans  suspended  every  kind  of 
tahsman  on  their  bodies  by  means  of  chains,  and  if  by 
chance  the  supernatural  influence  failed,  the  inefficacy 
was  attributed  to  some  disregard  of  the  ceremony  of 
preparation.    The  Jews,  also,  from  the  earhest  periods, 
were  wont  to  carry  about  with  them  phylacteries,  or 
bits  of  parchment,  with  passages  from   the  Bible 
written  Tipon  them.    But  amulets  and  tahsmans  were 
made  of  metal  or  stone,  and  formed,  with  the  strictest 


'A  talisman  is  a  substance  composed  of  certain  cabalistic  charac- 
ters engi-aved  on  stone,  metal,  or  other  material,  or  else  written  on 
slips  of  paper.  It  differs  from  an  amiilet  in  this  respect,  that  it  may 
be  deposited  in  anyplace,  or  carried  about  the  person  without  losing 
its  efficacy,  whilst  the  latter  requires  to  be  constantly  worn  about 

the  individual."  Pettigrew  on  Superstitions  connected  with  the 

History  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  page  43. 

In  Arabic  the  word  "amulet"  means  "  that  which  is  suspended." 

— Page  47. 

"  Chai-ms  and  anmlets  have  a  similar  signification,  and  imply  a 
similarity  of  power,  the  difference  being  rather  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  severally  used  than  in  any  difference  of  their  nature. 
Amulets  were  to  be  suspended  when  employed.  Charms  are  not 
necessarily  subjected  to  such  a  method  of  application."— Page  47. 
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observance  to  certain  superstitious  ceremonies,  at  some 
particular  period  of  time  when  an  especial  star  was  in 
the  zenith,  or  when  some  particular  planets  were  in 
conjmiction.  The  figures  which  were  cut  on  these 
charms  varied  accorduig  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
nations  by  which  they  were  used :  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  for  mstance,  the  favom-ite  figm^es  were  the 
scarabeus  and  ibis;  they  were  wrought  with  great 
skill,  and  therefore  served  as  ornaments  as  well  as  for 
protection. 

Dming  the  spread  of  these  mysterious  but  lucrative 
practices,  both  Jews  and  Pythagoreans  strove  to  outdo 
the  Essenes  in  then-  superstitious  exorcisms,  and  all 
eventually  combuied  to  form  the  sects  which  were 
known  as  Cabahsts  and  Gnostics,  during  the  first 
centmy  of  the  Christian  era.  Thek  knowledge  con- 
sisted of  the  magic  of  the  Persians,  mixed  up  with  the 
dreams  of  the  Asclepiades,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  atoms  of  Democritus ;  in  short,  there  was  no 
end  to  their  behef,  provided  roysticism  was  the  basis, 
and  magic  was  eventually  regarde"d""as  a  proper  "science 
byTEFBophists  of  Alexandria.  """"  ~" 

The  Gnostics  were  distinguished  as  the  most  poHte 
and  learned  of  the  early  Christians  ;  but  as  in  rehgion 
they  blended  with  the  faith  of  Christ  many  obscure 
tenets  which  they  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
Orientals,  so  in  medicine  they  launched  out  into  the 
wfidest  speculations,  and  dehvered  themselves  over  to 
the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination.  They  be- 
Heved  hi  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  invisible 
worid ;  and  were  led  to  the  doctrhie  of  demons  as  the 
authors  of  all  bochly  infirmities.  They  pretended,  by 
interrogating  the  evH  sphits,  to  discover  their  lurkino- 
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places,  and  by  tlieir  charms  and  talismans  to  cast  them 
out. 

One  figure  of  supreme  efficacy,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  supposed  by  the 
Jews  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  sacred  name  of  God, 
was  the  double  triangle  mterlaced'  ^  ;  by  the  aid  of 


wliich  both  Cabahsts  and  Gnostics  performed  all  sorts 
of  miraculous  cm-es.* 

Doubtless,  many  of  the  early  Churchmen,  foreseeing 
the  scandal  which  would  necessarily  befall- then:  order 
by  the  necromancy  and  conjuration  of  some  of  their  bre- 
thren, set  their  faces  against  such  absurdities,  and  repu- 
diated both  Cabahsts  and  Gnostics ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  divers  of  the  primitive  fathers,  St.  Anastasuis 
amongst  others,  affected  a  power  of  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and,  by  that  means,  of  reveahng  the 
cause  and  issue  of  disease.    For  many  centuries  the 
priesthood  engrossed  the  scanty  knowledge  of  the  time 
in  thek  own  body,  and  exercised  the  miiuence  which  it 
gave  in  impressing  the  laity  with  sentunents  of  super- 
stitious awe  of  thek  divine  powers.  Somehow  or  other, 
there  has  always  appeared  to  be  a  connection  between 
the  contemplation  of  man's  relations  to  the  unseen 
world,  and  the  practice  of  quackery  in  tHs.  Theology 
has  ever  been  apt  to  WUnto  superstition,  and  to 
degenerate  mto  abuse  for  "the  sake  of  power.    "  ihe 

•  love  of  power,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "has  led  the  priest- 
hood of  many  a  faith  to  affect  a  mystery,  the  key  to 
which  was  in  their  own  keeping." 

*  This  famous  diagram  of  the  Gnostics  is  placed  on  the  seal  of 
Solomon  in  the  "  Faust  "  of  Goethe.  It  is  the  Trutenftiss  of  German 
mag'Ls,  the  symbol  of  freemasons,  and  it  is  the  ensign  of  Alsatian 
brewers. 
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This  is  but  too  faithful  a  commentary  on  the  first 
fom^teen  ccutmies  of  the  Christian  era,  during  which 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  chiefly  confined  to  monks 
and  anchorites  ;  and,  although  some  few  brilHant  excep- 
tions are  on  record,  yet  the  sketch  which  will  now 
follow  of  the  so-called  "  noble  art  of  heahng,"  up  to  the 
fifteenth  centmy,  at  least,  will  represent  it  a  prey  to 
the  various  opposing  systems  of  frivolous  subtleties  and 
fanaticism,  and  tend  to  show  how  man  became  more  and 
more  credulous  and  superstitious,  wliQst  the  priesthood 
became  more  and  more  oppressive  and  tyrannical.  Thus, 
the  first  centirry  was  most  prolific  of  supernatural 
events — so  much  so,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  very  far  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon  event, 
as  we  may  collect  from  the  Chronicles  of  Orderic  Vital  * ; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  few,  if  any,  ixdraculous 
cures  are  recorded  as  having  been  effected  by  men  who 
devoted  their  fives  to  the  observation  and  study  of 
natural  phenomena ;  all  were  accomplished  by  saints 
or  sovereigns,  and  to  the  disparagement  of  medical 
celebrities. 

It  is  true  that  medicine  was  closely  united  with 
rehgion,  and  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  medical  writer 
to  inquire  whether  the  laws  of  nature  may  have  been 
occasionally  suspended  for  the  service  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  but  miraculous  cures  of  disease  have  been 
continued  "  from  the  first  of  the  Fathers  to  the  last  of 
the  Popes,"  and  by  persons  who  appear  to  have  had 
other  interests  than  those  of  religion  at  heart. 

Both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  relate  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  supernatm-al  power  practised  by  the  Em- 

*  Collection  des  Meraoires  mr  rHistoire  de  la  France,  par  Guizot. 
Orderic  Vital.    Tome  xxv.  p.  28. 
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peror  Vespasian  on  a  poor  blind  man  at  Alexandria. 
This  latter  came,  earnestly  entreating  the  Emperor  to 
assist  in  curing  his  infirmity,  aUeging  that  he  was 
prompted  to  apply  by  the  admonition  of  the  god 
Serapis,  and  importuning  the  prince  to  anoint  his 
cheeks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes  with  the  royal  spittle. 
Vespasian  at  first  treated  the  supphcation  with  disdam, 
but  at  length,  moved  by  the  fervour  of  the  petitioner, 
he  yielded  to  his  desire.  He  did  as  he  v/as  requested, 
and  success  immediately  followed. 

Another  supphcant  appeared  at  the  same  time,  Avho 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  entreated  Vespasian 
to  touch  the  diseased  members  with  his  foot,  and  he 
also  was  cured.* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  black  art. 
To  such  an  extent  was  the  practice  of  necromancy 
carried,  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  an  edict  of  banish- 
ment was  pubhshed  against  aU  magicians,  but  the 
practice  lost  nothing  of  its  popiilarity  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  semblance  of  persecution  appeared  to 
give  'it  increased  vitahty,  for  a  spirit  of  rivaky  was 
estabhshed  between  magicians  and  the  priests  who 
officiated  in  the  temples  of  ^sculapius,  which  were 
stni  famous  for  mh^acLilous  cures,  while  both  were  sus- 
tained by-  the  entire  faith  of  the  people.  CreduHty 
performed  the  office  of  faith,  and  thus  an  unresistmg 
acquiescence  in  supernatm-al  agencies  characterised  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity.     Happily,  however,  a  few 
men  appeared  from  time  to  time  who  checked,  m  some 
degree,  the  spread  of  superstition,  by  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  investigation  of  nature,  and,  as  fax  as  they 

*  Tacitus,  Historia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8;   Suetonius  lib.  viii.  cap.  7; 
see  also  Lives  of  tbe  Necromancers,  by  William  Godwm. 
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were  able,  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  they  generally 
set  out  with  some  preconceived  dogma  of  one  or 
another  of  the  sects  above  described,  and  thus  per- 
petuated the  errors  which  they  endeavoured  to  correct. 

JSTero  first  conferred  the  title  of  Archiater  on  his 
physician  Andromachus,  who  obtained  great  notoriety 
from  having  invented  a  celebrated  compound  called 
Theriaca.  The  prescription  for  its  preparation  was 
translated  into  verse  by  Damocrates,  and  the  poem  is 
preserved  in  Galen's  work,  "  De  Antidotis."  Soon  after 
Andromachus  had  this  honorary  distinction  coirferred 
on  him,  other  physicians  were  called  archiatri  (from  the 
Greek  word  ap^laTpog,  or,  as  rendered  into  Latin, 
superpositus  medicoricm),  and  were  charged  with  a 
kind  of  superintendence  over  the  profession  generally. 

Marinus  was  one  who  paid  great  attention  to 
anatomy,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the 
muscles,  as  well  as  on  other  organs  of  the  animal  body.* 
He  examined  also  the  structure  of  the  glands,  and 
compared  them  to  sponges  for  the  piu-pose  of  moisten- 
mg  and  lubricatmg  the  tissues  with  which  he  found 
them  m  contact.  We  read  also  of  his  disciple,  Qiiintus, 
who  was  one  of  those  unfortimate  practitioners  by 
whom  some  coloiuring  was  given  to  the  calumny  of 
Plato ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Eome 
because  he  killed  all  his  patients.f  He  lived,  inoppor- 
tunely for  him,  at  a  period  when  he  was. called  on  for 
greater  resources  than  he  had  at  his  command ;  for 
immediately  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (a.d.  79), 
which  bmied  Herculaneum  under  a  mass  of  ashes,  a 
pestilential  fever  broke  out  in  Eome,  of  which  it 'is 
said  that  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  people  died 


*  Portal,  vol.  1.  p.  72. 
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daily,  during  a  considerable  period.    This  malady  is 
very  generally  ascribed  by  historians  to  the  pollution 
which  is  supposed  to  have  affected  the  air  in  conse- 
quence of  the  volcanic  eruption ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  originated  in  the  filth  and  poverty  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  increase  made  to  the  population 
of  the  capital,  when  the  fugitives  from  the  ruined 
towns  and  villages  of  Campania  sought  an  asylum 
within  its  walls.*    Now,  when  we  read  of  the  treat- 
ment then  adopted  for  fevers,  and  consider  the  utter 
inefficacy  of  the   remedies  which  were  employed 
against   so  formidable  a  disease  as  that  winch  was 
perhaps  instrumental  in   causing   the   expulsion  ot 
Quintus  from  his  native  city,  we  are  tempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  « temerity "  which  Celsus  admitted  to  be 
"  beneficial  to  those  whom  reason  had  failed  to  cure," 
as  well  as  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Sir  Eobert  Talbor, 
a  celebrated  empiric  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  who 
on  beinp-  admitted  to  a  consultation  witli  grave  and 
orthodox  doctors,  when  asked  by  one,  "  What  is  fever  ? 
replied   "A  disease  which  I  cannot  define,  but  can 
cure  ;  Liid  which  you  cannot  cure,  but  can  define.'  f 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  felt  their  deficiency  in  the  absolute 
number  of  remedies  which  they  possessed  ;  for  Di_^o- 
rides,  who  flourished  in  the  reign_ofNei^o  described 
about  seven  hundred  medicinal  plants,  besides  mnety 

*  EncyclopEedia  Metropolitana,  vol.  x.  p.  610. 
t  The  EngUsh  Remedy,  or  Ins  Wonderftd  Secret  for  ctu-eing  of 
AgU  Id  ~  by  lir  Robert  Talbor     1682 Jl.^^_ 
fn^,.prl  hnrk   of  wliich  a  poor  Indianaccidentaiij  ais 

Tnd  «Moh  was  aenounccd  by  many  at  tlic  time  as  th. 
the  devil. 
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minerals,  and  one  liundred  and  sixty-eight  animal  sub- 
stances*, a  number  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
so-called  simples  contained  in  any  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  true,  he  travelled  over  Asia  Mhior, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
plants,  and  acquainting  himself  with  their  reputed 
qualities  ;  he  moreover  investigated  the  nature  of  many 
Lidian  plants,  wliich  were  then  brought  to  the  markets 
of  Europe ;  so  that  he  alone  may  have  possessed  much 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  time  :  but  he  did  his  best  to 
diffuse  it  by  writing  his  great  work,  "  De  Materia 
Medica,"  which  enjoyed  a  universal  reputation  for 
sixteen  centuries,  and  was  referred  to  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  as  the  first  and  greatest  authority  either 
in  botany  or  the  virtues  of  plants.  Neither  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  resources  may  have  influenced  Nero  in 
issuing  his  edict  for  the  punishment  of  necromancy. 
The  lack  of  knowledge,  however,  in  estimating  the 
virtues  of  many  substances,  and  the  positive  ignorance 
of  many  so-called  specifics  which  we  now  possess, 
justify,  we  may  tliink,  the  epithet  which  has  been  given 
to  their  remedies  generally. 

Archigenes  was  another  celebrity  of  the  first  centmy. 
He  was  the  earhest  writer  on  the  nature  of  dysentery, 
and  suggested  opium  as  the  remedy  for  it;  he  also 
described  with  accuracy  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
hepatic  abscess.  In  other  respects  he  drew  largely  on 
his  imagination,  accounting  for  the  false  hope  which  is 
maintained  in  phthisis  by  representing  the  lungs  as 
insensible,  and  fancifully  describing  sympathetic  affec- 
tions  as   shadows    of   others.     His  contemporary, 

*  Alston  (Charles),  Index  Medicamentorum,  etc.  Edin.  1752. 
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Aret£Eus  of  Cappadocia,  was  renowned  for  tlic  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  elegance  and  precision  of  his  writing.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  the  glandular  nature  of  the  kidneys,  and 
affirmed  that  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vena-porta 
in  the  hver  were  continuous  with  the  commencing 
branches  of  the  ven93-cav£e-hepatica3 — origmatuig  an 
error  which  Galen  afterwards  perpetuated.  Aretasus 
was  the  first  person  who  employed  bhsters  as  counter- 
irritants,  and  used  the  same  material — the  cantharis 
for  the  purpose  as  that  which  is  now  employed.* 

Early  in  the  second  century,  Euffus  of  Ephesus  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  anatomist,  and  was  the  first 
to  suggest  that  the  recurrent  nerve  might  be  sub- 
servient to  the  voice.  He  also  has  the  credit  of  having 
thus  early  demonstrated  the  investing  membrane  of 
the  crystalhne  lens  of  the  eye.f 

But  the  most  celebrated  man  of  this  period  was 
Claudius  Galen,  or  Galien,  who  was  born  at  Pergamos 
A.D.  lol.    At  an  early  age  he  w^as  destined  to  the 
medical  profession,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  which 
occurred  to  his  father.    He  studied  under  the  rival 
sectarians  of  Dogmatists,  Empuics,  Methodists,  Pneu- 
matists,  and  Eclectics,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  stiU  in  the  zenith  of  its  renown ;  and  by  the 
knowledge  which  he  gained  of  the  theories  of  all  he 
acquked  an  insight  into  the  faihngs  of  each,  and 
refused  to  jom  the  Empirics,  on  the  one  hand,  neither 
was  he  satisfied  with  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
more  philosopliical  Dogmatists.  He  accordmgiy  adopted 
a  course  of  his  own  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  enun- 
ciating his  particular  opinions,  he  framed  an  eclectical 

*  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  t  Ibid.  p.  74. 
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method,  drawing  largely  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but 
availing  liimself  also  of  several  stoical  doctrines,  whicli 
at  that  time  had  gained  considerable  currency.* 

He  travelled  through  Egyj^Dt,  Greece,  a  part  of  Asia, 
and  Italy,  justly  regarduig  such  a  course  as  essential  to 
an  accompHshed  physician.  On  liis  return  to  Perga- 
mos,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  pontiff  of  that  place  with 
the  wounded  gladiators,  whereby  he  gained  an  insight 
into  sm^gery. 

By  long  and  careful  study  Galen  acquired  an  im- 
mense amount  of  knowledge,  which  he  directed  to  the 
purpose  of  brmging  men  back  to  the  paths  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  he  averred  were  identical  with  those  of 
natiu-e  and  truth ;  but  the  difficult  task  which  he  un- 
dertook was  greatly  mcreased  by  his  desire  to  har- 
monise the  doctrmes  of  that  great  man  with  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  brought  on  hunself  by  so 
doing  the  accusation  of  inconsistency,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  and  of  the 
effect  it  had  on  subsequent  ages,  I  may  so  far  anticipate 
my  subject  as  to  observe  that  the  ItaHan  surgeons  in 
the  thirteenth  centmy,  being  divided  in  their  opinions 
concernhig  the  treatment  of  wounds,  appealed  to  the 
teaching  of  Galen.  One  sect  findhig  in  his  writings 
that  "moisture  and  relaxation  of  tissues  are  more 
natiu-al  than  dryness  and  tension,"  treated  their  wounds 
with  moist  applications;  whilst  their  opponents,  find- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  same  author,  that  "  dryness 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  natm\al  state  than 
moistm-e,"  employed  desiccating  remedies  :  so  that  both 
parties  appealed  to  Galen  as  their  authority,  and  found 
reasons  for  two  diametrically  opposite  systems  of  treat- 


*  Ritter,  vol.  iv.  p.  251. 
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ment.    On  the  whole,  however,  he  did  good  service  to 
medicine ;  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  m  coUectmg 
and  transmittmg  the  works  of  Hippocrates  as  a  text- 
book for  many  subsequent  generations.    He  devoted 
himself  to  the  mvestigation  of  organic  nature,  and  chh- 
gently  pursued  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  mdications 
of  design  in  the  structure  of  the  animal  body.    In  these 
researches  he  adopted  the  teleological  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  without,  however,  blindly  foUowmg 
either ;  for  liis  independent  observations  led  hm  to 
pecuhar  conclusions,  whereupon  he  wrote  origmai 
essays :  and  thus  he  treated  of  every  subject  con- 
nected with  medicine  except  chemistry.    He  sets  out, 
however,  in  each  particular  instance  with  the  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  animal  body  is  composed  ot  the  . 
four  elements,  and  in  all  his  precepts  his  great  object 
is  to  promote  or  restore  the  due  and  normal  mixture 

to  all  the  parts.  . 

For  thirteen  centuries  his  system  reigned  supreme 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Like  Hippocrates  he 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  time,  and,  like  him  too, 
he  regarded  anatomy  as  the  basis  of  medicine,  although 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  chiefly  from  the 
dissection  of  the  lower  animals.  * 

His  osteology  was  very  perfect  and  very  correct^ 
He  distinguished  and  named  the  bones  and  sutures  of 
the  cramum,  nearly  as  they  are  known  at  the  present 
time.  Hegave  the  first  clear_ account  o  the  ve  t^^^^^ 
and  their  division  into  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar, 
distinguishing  these  latter  from  the  os-sacrum  and  os- 
coccygis.    He  also  described  the  ribs,  sternum,  and 

*  Portal,  torn.  i.  p-  77. 
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pelvis,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  extremities  and  their 
articulations.  * 

It  is  very  evident  that  he  was  conversant  vdth  most 
of  the  muscles,  which  he  defined  as  fleshy  and  tendi- 
nous parts,  destined  to  execute  the  voluntary  move- 
ments f,  and  very  far  surpassed  liis  predecessors  in  these 
investigations.  The  abdomen  and  thorax  he  repre- 
sented as  separated  by  the  diaphragm,  and  the  viscera 
contained  in  these  cavities  of  the  body  as  covered  with 
the  peritoneum  and  plem^a.  The  alimentary  canal  he 
subdivided  into  the  following  parts — viz.  gula,  cesopha- 
gus,  stomachus,  jejunum  or  intestinum  tenue,  coecum, 
colon,  and  rectum;  and  assigned  to  the  veins  distri- 
buted throughout  the  intestines,  the  function  of  im- 
bibing the  fluid  nutriment,  and  of  conveying  it,  by 
means  of  the  vena-porta,  to  the  hver  ;  where  he  sup- 
posed that  the  process  of  sanguification,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  blood,  took  place.  He  then  traced  the  blood, 
through  the  venaa-cavas-hepaticEe,  to  the  right  auricle 
or  sums  of  the  heart.  These  vena3-cav£e-hepatica3  he 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  venous  system 
from  the  hver.  J 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  all  the  works  of 
Galen  is  that  which  pertains  to  the  heart,  and  the 
vessels  proceeding  therefrom ;  for  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations constitutes  a  hnk  in  the  chain  of  events 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  § 

*  Galen,  De  Usu  Partium,  lib.  i.  cap.  1—12;   Epitome,  by 
Theophilus  Protospatarius,  18mo.    Paris,  1540. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2 — 6 ;  and  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
X  Galen,  De  Usu  Partinm,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

§  Floui-ens,  Histoire  de  la  Decouverte  dc  la  Circulation  du  Sau"- 
pp.  7,  8. 
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The  heart  itself  he  described  as  a  hard  fleshy  organ, 
of  a  conical  figure,  containing  two  oivities  or  ventricles 
-a  right  and  a  left-the  right  bemg,  as  he  suppo  ed, 
the  receptacle  of  blood,  with  a  httle  spmt ;  the  left 
the  source  of  spirit,  but  containing  also  blood.  lie 
xnoreover  dedicated  a  chapter  to  the  vessels  proceed- 
ing from  the  heart,  wherein  he  represented  the  venaj- 
cav.  and  prdmonary  artery  as  beirrg,  for  the  purpos 
of  convevina  the  blood  to  the  grosser  organs  and  the 
bodTg-erfuy  ;  and  the  pulmonary  vein  and  aorta  a, 
set  apirt  for  the  distribution  of  a  more  spiritual  blood 
o  r  lungs,  brain,  &c.t    But  we  have  seen  that 
Era— believed  tire  air  which  -tered  the^^in^^^^ 
throu<.h  the  trachea,  was  conveyed  by  the  Vf^^^^l 
ve  ^^  to  the  left  .ventricle  of  the  l^eaxt ;  and  then-,  by 
the  aorta  and  its  ramifications,  to  every  part  ot^tne 
body   tS,  question,  therefore,  naturaUy  -ggf 
to  his  followers,  "  If  the  arteries  contam  blood,  how  can 

the  left  ventricle  ?  "  Galen  smiply  rephed,  It  does  not 
—  ••i  This  attribution  of  the  true  character  of 
.*ries  ias  the  removal  of  one  great  stumbling-block 
arteries  was  discovery  of  the  curcula- 

r  of  ae  blool  In  assuming  the  difference  between 
!rTer^  td  venous  blood,  he  supposed  that  the  arteries 
arterial  and  v  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^te 

carried  a  9^^^'J"°°  ^        ^hikt  the  veins 

ofan tferior  ,ua4  to  the  more  gross 

anSd  organs,  such  as  the  Uver  and  spleen.  § 

contmens ;  a.  spmrts  t-->'  2  ^^:'^^„,,^^,,,us,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 
\  Floiirens,  Hist.  p.  4.  . 
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He  affirmed,  however,  that  the  venous  blood  was  not 
equal  to  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  unless  some  portion 
of  the  essence  or  spirit  contauied  in  the  left  ventricle 
and  aiterial  blood  was  infused  into  it ;  and  the  question 
was,  how  this  infusion  could  be  effected  ?    He  solved 
the  difficulty  by  framing  a  theory  which  was  as  great 
an  impediment  to  the  discovery  of  the  ckculation  as 
that  wliich  he  had  removed.    He  affirmed  that  the  two 
ventricles  of  the  heart  communicated  by  holes  through 
the  septum,  or  partition,  which  divides  them.  His 
theory  required  for  its  confirmation  the  fact  of  the 
holes;  and  holes  were  seen,  not  only  by  himself, 
but  by  Le  Vasseur,  Mundinus,  Berenger,  and  others,' 
although  no  such  holes  existed.    Yet,"  so  paramount 
was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  that  no  one  presumed  to 
question  what  he  had  asserted  ;  and  the  eri®r  was 
accordhigly  perpetuated   until  Vesahus,   m  the  sLx- 
teenth  centiu-y,  dared  to  say  that  no  such  holes  ai> 
peared. 

The  theory  of  resph-ation  which  Galen  propounded 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  physiology 
The  heart,  according  to  his  behef,  was  the  source  of  an 
essence,  or  vital  spmt :  he  cUd  not,  therefore,  stand  in 
need  of  the  mfluence  which  loe  know  is  communicated 
to  the  blood  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
could  afford  to  attribute  to  the  aii^  the  less  important 
use  of  coohng  tloe  blood  by  its  temperature  alone  * 
His  conclusion  was  the  reverse  of  truth  ;  but,  in  adopt- 
mg  It,  he  abohshed  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  Erasi- 
stratus  relative  to  the  function  of  the  arteries;  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  chemical  theory  which  was 
destined  to  destroy  his  own,  and  to  initiate  the  idea  ' 

*  rioiu-cuf=,  Hist.  p.  r,. 
VOL.  I..  Cr 
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of  the  veiy  antithesis  in  its  place.    He  entertained 
however,  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  importance  of 
respiration  for  the  purpose  of  speech    and  his  remarks 
thereon  would  not  disgrace  a  physiologist  of  the  present 

'''His  acquaintance  with  the  nervous  centres  and  theii- 
functions  was  most  Umited ;  yet,  when  we  contemplate 
the  amount  of  it,  and  compare  it  with  what  we  know 
even  at  the  present  day,  how  impressively  are  wc 
admonished  that  it  is  unseemly  to  smile  at  his  =«n^ 
ranee  seeing  how  little  of  it  has  been  dispeUed  duiing 
a  period  of  seventeen  centur-ies.    The  notions  winch  he 
'entertained  of  the  brain  and  spinal-cord  were  extremely 
vague,  although,  like  Erasistratus,  he  surmised  the 
eSte  ice  of  nel-ves  of  sensation,  and  nerves  of  motion  ^ 
he  considered,  too,  that  the  cerebrmn  was  the  source  of 


He  recogmsed  seven  pairs  of  nerves  origmatmg  from 
the  braL :  the  first  he  named  the  optic  % ;  although,  i 
we  may  depend  on  the  a^ci^acy  of  the  epitome  which 
W^tarius  has  given  of  his  wc.-ks,  he  was  also 
acauainted  with  the  olfactory  nerves.^ 

He  gave  the  names  to  the  coi-pus  caUosum  the  sep- 
tunr  lucidum,  the  fornix,  and  the  corpora  quadr-igemina 

.  ■,    .1  p.Jpn  c;.,v^  "  Hoc  atltem  simt  piscibus 

.  Speaking  of  the  thorax,  Galen  ^^'  J"  ; 

-           -7;^'  Xnentonunf        ad  voci. 

loniTersum  sine  voce  e&t,  qtioa  i  .-.y,  ^^^.^^.f.  nam  om- 

genera.ione,n  Bun.  i.  ipsum  o.pi- 

nibua,  qiiK  ox  aero  mspirant,  ^                 ,,oeis  rimul 

.ant,p.lmopof  '''""^^jJ^^rrM  r(J»ic»,  vol.  iii. 

ao  respirationis  instrumentum  exlitit.  -A«« 

■  f  Protospalarin,,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5  and  8,  De  Cerebri  na«.r6.  etc. 

X  Portal's  Hist,  P'  j^ari  forau,inibus,  elc. 

§  Protospatarms,  lib.  iv.  cap.  a  a, 
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ill  the  brain,  and  described  the  nerves  of  the  spine  as 
passing  out  in  pairs — one  on  each  side.* 

The  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself  was,  to  found 
a  perfect  system  of  medical  science  by  the  apphcation 
of  certain  logical  rules  and  ideas,  derived  from  the  older 
pliilosophy,  upon  the  basis  of  liis  own  experience,  and 
a  few  traditional  prmciples  of  the  school  of  Hippocrates.f 
Accordingly  he  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  supe- 
riority of  tlieory  to  mere  empiiicism,  but  wisely  ab- 
stained from  the  vague  speculations  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries. 

He  recognised  an  external,  or  accidental,  and  an  in- 
ternal or  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  and  endeavom-ed 
to  found  his  system  of  treatment  thereon  ;  so  that,  in 
truth,  medicine  in  his  hands,  as  m  those  of  Hippocrates, 
was  a  science  which,  more  than  any  other,  anticipated 
the  Baconian  philosophy — for  it  was  based  on  an  mduc- 
tion  proceeding  by  select  experience,  always  observant, 
always  cautious,  and  ascending  slowly  to  the  gene- 
rahties  of  theory.  J 

The  great  duty  of  the  physician  he  described  to  be 
that  of  mamtaining  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body  in  their  healthy  condition,  and  of  re-estabhsliing 
theu-  healthy  functions  when  diseased.  His  theory  of 
the  action  of  medicines  prevailed  so  long,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  so  many  nations,  that  a  brief  exposition  of  it 
may  not  be  unmteresting.  He  assumed  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  actions  of  medicines  arose  from  each  one 
being,  to  a  certain  degree,  either  hot  or  cold,  or  diy  or 

*  Portal's  Hist.  torn.  i.  jd.  88. 
t  Ritter,  vol.  iv.  p.  250. 

t  I-IalLim's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  15tli 
16th,  and  17th  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  465.  ' 
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moist,  or  consisting  of  minute  or  gross  particles.  In 
each  of  these  qualities  he  recognised  four  degrees,  or 
orders :  one  being  imperceptible  to  the  senses  and 
only  to  be  inferred  from  reflection ;  the  second  being 
perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  the  thhd  being  strongly 
heating,  or  coohng,  or  desiccating,  or  humectating ; 
and  the  fourth  so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  tissues  ot  the 
body  to  which  it  might  be  apphed.    His  descriptions 
of  particular  substances,  and  his  detailed  account  of 
their  properties,  are  mostly  borrowed  from  Dioscorides. 

In  his  treatise  "De  Usu  Partium,"  he  attempts  to 
prove  from  the  framework  of  the  human  body,  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  m  oppo- 
sition to  the  philosophy  of  Epicmms  winch  then  pre- 
vailed.   A  great  portion  of  the  system  of  medicine 
wHch  he  compiled  at  Rome,  under  the  patronage  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
wherein  Ms  manuscripts  were  kept.  _ 

Between  Hippocrates  and  Galen  there  is^  this  differ- 
ence :  the  works  of  the  first  consist  chiefly  of  facts 
observed  by  himself  or  others ;  whereas  those  of  the 
latter  contain  much  reasoning  and  many  hypotheses, 
which  have  furnished  more  matter  of  dispute  than  have 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates.    Galen's  ^f-" 
.enious  ;  and  when  he  illustrates  any  part  of  Hippo 
crates  we  are  indebted  to  his  sagacity  -^^f^ 
but  when  he  discourses  concerning  facid  les,  spnits, 
and  occult  causes,  although  he  reasons  we  1  from  pie- 
carious  and  sometimes  false  principles,  he  leaves  us  m 

Th^Galen  was  a  most  sagacious  as  weU  as  learned 

*  Eucyclopceclia  Metropolitaua. 
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man  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  his  success,  together 
with  his  extreme  vanity  and  arrogance,  brouglit  on 
him  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  professional  brethren, 
whose  treatment  induced  him  to  leave  Eome,  where  he 
had  estabhshed  himself,  at  the  ap^e  of'  tkii'ty-four.  The 
briUiant  reputation,  however,  which  he  had  acquired, 
incited  the  Emperor  Aurehus  to  recall  him  to  the  "  city 
of  the  world,"  and  he  continued  there  dming  the  re- 
maining period  of  his  life. 

Living,  as  he  did,  in  an  age  of  charlatanism,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  quite  free  from  its  influence ;  and 
it  is  reported  of  him  that  he  liad  a  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  dreams,  of  wliich  he  professed  to  have  many 
from  ^sculapius  himself,  whereby  he  boasted  that  he 
was  mfalhble  in  some  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
prognosis  of  disease.    He  practised,  too,  the  means  by 
wliich  many  physicians  of  his  day  concihated  the  favour 
of  the  pubhc  ;  namely,  the  preparation  of  cosmetics  for 
the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  sldn,  the  plump- 
ness of  the  form,  and  the  growtli  of  the  hair.    It  was 
the  custom  of  the  physicians  to  accumulate  and  preserve 
nostrums,  which  practice  Galen  adopted  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  often  paid  enormous  prices  for  some  of 
them.    Notwithstanding  all  his  failings,  and  even  the 
cowardice  of  which  he  was  accused  in  running  away 
from  the  plague,  with  which  he  was  subsequently  at- 
tacked, Galen  was,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  described  him, 
"  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  are  destined  to 
form  an  era  in  science,  both  from  the  actual  improve- 
ments which  they  have  introduced  into  it  as  well  as 
from  the  ascendency  which  their  genius  enabled  them 
to  acquire  over  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries."  * 

*  Cyclopo3dia  of  Practicil  Medicine;  "History  of  Medicine,"  by 
Dr.  Bostock,  vol.  i.  p.  26, 
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Galen  was  esteemed  by  many  during  his  life  and  vene- 
rated after  liis  death. 

Soranus  of  Ephesus,  Avhom  we  have  before  noticed, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Galen.     He  was  educated 
at  Alexandria,  from  which  place,  dm-ing  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  he  migrated  to  Eome,  where  he  taught 
and  practised  medicine  with  great  success,  and  raised 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici  to  its  highest  degree  of 
reputation.    He  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  structure  and  function  of  those  organs  which  are 
subservient   to   the   perpetuation  of  the  species— a 
subject  of  investigation,  which,  as  it  affords  an  un- 
bounded scope  for  hypotheses,  has  evidently  been  a 
favourite  topic  with  all  ancient  anatomists  ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  any  note,  from  Pythagoras  onward, 
who  has  not  written  concerning  it.    In  his  time  the 
leprosy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Pompey  brought  irom 
the  East  into  Italy,  was  making  the  greatest  ravages ; 
and  the  physicians,  who  were  not  well  acquamted  with 
the  disease,  suggested  various  preparations  agamst  each 
of  its  particular  symptoms.    Some  of  those  employed 
by  Soranus  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Galen.  lo 
Soranus  also  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  observations 
upon  that  curious  parasitic  worm  known  as  the  Gumea- 
worm  (Filaria  Medinensis)  which  abounds  m  Abyssima, 
Eo-yiDt,  Arabia  and  Guinea.f    His  opinion  on  ab- 
siSlity  of  magical  songs  and  incantations,  Avhich  were 
then  frequently  practised  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
shows  how  httle  he  was  imbued  mth  the  prejudices  ot 

his  age.  t    j  i  ^.i 

CeeHus  Aurehanus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly 
after  Soranus,  but  the  precise  time  is  uncertam:  as 

*  De  Compositione  Medicam.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  8. 

I  Pankxs  iEgineta,  De  Re  Medicfi,  lib.  iv.  cap.  59. 
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neither  he  nor  Galen  mentions  each  other,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  were  contemporaries.  He  described 
the  system  of  the  Methodici  in  a  more  perfect  and  com- 
prehensive manner  than  any  other  writer ;  so  that  with- 
out Ins  work  we  should  not  have  any  correct  knowledge 
of  the  sect.*  Ca3lius  Aurehanus  appears  to  have  been 
an  observant  practitioner,  for  he  gives  several  well-re- 
corded and  original  cases  both  in  medicine  and  surgery; 
he  also  translated  the  works  of  Soranus  into  Latin. 

Accorchng  to  the  researches  of  Webster,  epidemic  dis- 
eases were  of  frequent  occmTence  during  the  first  two 
centiuies  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  so  many  convulsions 
of  nature  happened  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  re- 
ferred to  tlie  period  as  an  illustration  of  his  theory, 
that  m  all  great  plagues  the  epidemic  principle  extends 
to  different  countries  and  coexists  with  great  natural 
phenomena,  f  It  generally  happened,  however,  that 
the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks,  so  that  the  surrounding 
country  was  satmvated  with  water  before  the  disorders 
appeared  in  Eome:J  hence  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  good  drainage  and  cleanHness  had  been  appre- 
ciated and  practised,  the  cataclysmal  theory  of  Webster 
would  never  have  been  framed.  §  If  it  be  permissible 
to  animadvert  on  these  subjects,  with  the  imperfect 
data  which  we  possess,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
conclude,  that  the  great  and  exceptional  men  above 

*  The  best  edition  of  "  Crelius  Aurelianus  "  is  that  of  T.  Jansen 
ab  Almeloveen.    Amsterdam,  1722  and  1755. 

t  Webster's  History  of  Epidemic  Diseases,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

X  C.  Cornelii  Taciti  Annalium,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  13. 

§  The  above  seems  to  require  some  qualification,  for  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  shows  that  the  city  was  drained ;  but  where  rivers  like 
the  Po  and  Tiber  overflow  a  campagna  almost  level,  fetid  evapora- 
tions neccssai-ily  take  place,  and  produce  remittent  fevers,  etc. 
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referred  to,  were  not  in  possession  of  such  resources 
as  were  required  to  meet  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
pestilential  visitations ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  whicli  the  continuance  of  these . 
scourges  ought  naturally  to  give  birth  to,  the  death  of 
Galen  may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  when  anatomical 
research  and  the  heahng  art  began  to  fail. 

Injhe.j^^  ^^^^ 
from  the  healthy  A^-as  proposed,  in  order  to  check  the 
sheading  "  of  leprosy.    But  the  recommendation  was 
opposed  by  the  pubhc,  and  physicians  were  blamed  for 
proposing  such  harsh  measures.    There  was,  however, 
a  greater  disregard  of  human  hfe  then,  than  now  exists, 
as^every  page  of  early  history  shows  ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  rather  from  carelessness  than  sentiment 
that  the  ancients  objected  to  the  measure.  Where 
their  interests  lay  they  were  carefril  enough  ;  for  they 
made  a  general  practice  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
murrains  among  their  cattle,  by  a  separation  of  the 
diseased  from  the  healthy.  ^ 
When  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cassarea,  who  was  one  ot 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  Christian  chromclers, 
rmdertook  to  write  the  history  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  he  confessed,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  narrative,  that  he  was  entering  on  a  desert 
and  untrodden  road.    He  had  acquired  so  great  a 
reputation  for  learning  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  written  before 
him.     Seeing,  then,  that  he  compiled  his  Umversal 
History*  early  in  the  fourth  centmy,  when  h^ang 

*  The  "  Chronicle,  or  Universal  History,"  was  known  only  by 
fragments  nntil  it  was  discovered  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  m 
an  Armenian  manuscript  version  found  at  Constantniople,  and  pub- 
lished by  Zohrab  and  Mai  at  Milan  in  1818. 
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amongst  the  very  people  whose  immediate  antecedents 
and  customs  he  was  about  to  narrate,  how  faint  should 
be  our  assurance  of  many  circumstances,  connected 
with  the  period  when  he  himself  started  with  such  a 
declaration  !  There  are  some  things,  however,  in  which 
no  uncertainty  exists  :  but,  unfortunately,  they  testify 
to  the  perversion  of  natural  knowledge  which  very 
generally  characterised  the  early  Christian  ages  ;  and, 
although  many  interesting  details  may  be  lost  to  us, 
yet  is  there  httle  or  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  influence  which  so  universally  prevailed.  The 
noble  art  of  heahng,  which  acknowledges  no  other 
divinity  but  natm-e,  and  no  other  code  of  laws  but 
that  which  governs  and  regulates  the  animal  organism, 
fell  into   decay  when   brought  into  contact  with 
the  senseless  infatuation  of  the  Cabahsts,  but  mani- 
fested some  flickering  symptoms  of  revival  under  the 
masterly  hands  of  Galen,  and  again  yielded  to  the 
darkness  of  superstition,  and  a  slavish  acquiescence  in 
the  most  insensate  pretensions  which  ever  held  the 
human  mind  in  thraldom.    It  was  another  proof,  if 
one  were  wanted,  added  to  those  recorded  in  all 
history,  that  a  good  cause  has  no  exemption  from  the 
changes  and  chances  of  fortune  ;  but  it  is  painftil  to 
reflect  that  those  evils  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
mflicted  by  individuals  possessing  the  greatest  amount 
of  intellectual  cultiu-e,  though  often,  perhaps,  the  least 
amount  of  common  sense.    There  are  noble  exceptions 
to  the  rule ;  but  it  is  true,  as  we  shall  produce  abundant 
evidence  to  show,  that  the  delusions  which  have  from 
time  to  time  obstructed  the  com-se  of  improvement  in 
medicine,  have  generally  been  nurtured  by  those  whose 
early  education  should  have  developed  the  faculty  of 
learning  virtue  from  experience.    The  fact,  however. 
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stiU  exists,  and  brings  down  to  the  nineteenth  century 
the  traditions  of  the  early  and  middle  ages. 

Wlienever  an  extravagant  instance  of  fanaticism 
comes  out  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  these  latter 
periods,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  it  reveals  a 
continuous  current  of  superstition  and  creduhty,  which 
gave  a  ready  acceptance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  most 
hnpudent  charlatan  ;  and  if  any  man  boasted  of  super- 
natural power  he  was  the  more  certain  of  success. 
A  curious  instance  of  this  is  recorded  m  the  biography 
of  ApoUomus,  who  was  reputed  to  be  in  immediate 
communication  mth  Heaven.    The  body  of  a  young 
lady  of  beautiful  person,  laid  out  upon  a  bier,  was 
being  conveyed  to  the  tomb ;  she  was  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  weeping  friends,  amongst  others  a  youth  to 
whom  she  had  been  affianced.  Apohonius  met  the  pro- 
cession, commanded  the  bearers  to  set  down  the  bier, 
exhorted  the  proposed  bridegroom  to  dry  up  his  tears, 
and  enquired  the  name  of  the  deceased  ;  saluting  her 
accordingly,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  murmured 
over  her  certain  mystical  words,  whereupon  the  maiden 
raised  herself  on  her  seat,  and  presently  returned  home 
to  the  house  of  her  father.*    By  way  of  sustaimng 
the  fraud,  but  assigning  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
citizens  of  Tarsus,  wherein  he  dwelt,  as  a  pretext, 
he  retked  to   one  of  the  temples  of  ^sculapius, 
where  he  imposed  on  himself  all  the  restraints  of  the 
most  austere  Pythagorean,  and  by  his  staid  dememom, 
together  with  his  usual  gasconade,  he  acqmred^  the 
character  of  philosopher  amongst  sages  and  of  magician 
amongst  the  laity.    After  his  death  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Philostratus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  45.    See  also  "  Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers," by  William  Godwin. 
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Tyana  erected  a  temple  wherein  lie  received  divine 
honours.*  In  spite  of  the  edict  of  Nero,  which  has 
been  referred  to,  most  of  the  Eomau  Emperors  favoured 
magic,  and  permitted  the  practice  of  it  amongst  their 
subjects.  Hadrian,  for  instance,  hke  Vespasian  before 
him,  was  reputed  to  have  restored  sight  to  a  blind 
man  by  simply  toucliing  him  with  his  hands.  Titus, 
Aiu-ehus,  and  Severus,  were  all  devoted  to  magic.f 
Cavacalla  had  a  marked  contempt  for  all  Idnds  of 
learning,  as  well  as  for  men  of  letters.  The  peaceftil 
piu-suit  of  the  student,  and  the  abstract  researches  of 
the  philosopher  were  regarded  by  him  as  an  avowed 
dereliction  of  manhood.  This  opposition  to  learning 
generally  was  adverse  to  the  cause  of  necromancy; 
but  it  continued  to  find  many  advocates  among  the 
clergy,  whose  desire  of  secular  advantages  absorbed  all 
sj)iritual  concern. 

It  is  recorded  of  Diocletian  that,  for  the  pmpose  of 
destroyuig  the  universal  behef  in  supernatural  power, 
he  interdicted  the  practice  of  it  (a.  d.  296)  together 
with  the  use  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Clmstians,  as 
AveU  as  of  all  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  art  of 
making  gold  and  silver.  It  has  been  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  these  latter  books,  which  were  then  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras,  Solomon,  and  Hermes,  were  probably 
the  pious  fraud  of  more  recent  adepts ;  for  Pliny,  who 
recorded  all  the  arts  and  errors  of  manldnd,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  transmutation  of  metals.  But  the' 
Emperor  was  not  proof  against  the  weakness  of  the 
age ;  for,  in  his  anxiety  to  piy  into  futurity,  he  con- 
sulted both  soothsayers  and  oracles,  Avhicli  retimied 
answers  adverse  to  the  Christians. 

*  Biograpliie  Univcrsellc,  art.  "  ApoIIoniiis." 
f  Encyclopicdia  Mctropolilana. 
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The  check  which  was  given  to  the  peculiar  quackery 
of  the  age  by  the  imperial  ordinance  of  Diocletian,  was 
strengthened  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  had  a 
great  respect  for  orthodox  physicians.    He  subdivided 
them  into  two  great  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  msurmg 
a  better  performance  of  their  respective  duties,  although 
they  had  been  separated  before  into  two  sections  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  named  respectively  the  Axchiatri 
of  the  palace  and  the  Arcliiatri  of  cities  (Arclnatri 
Palatini  and  Aixhiatri  Populares).    The  Ai^chiatri  of 
the  court  were  selected  by  the  Emperor  to  form  a  cor- 
poration, to  which  the  exemption  fi^om  pubhc  bm'dens, 
as  granted  by  Augustus,  was  confirmed  ;  certam  rights 
and  privileges  were  bestowed,  and  the  distinction  _  of 
rank  accorded,  which  became  more  important  during 
the  reigns  of  the  later  Emperors,  when  strict  ru  es  ot 
precedency  were  estabhshed.   The  Count  of  the  Ai^cln- 
atri  was  a  "vir  spectabihs,"  equal  in  rank  to  the  dukes 
and  vicars  of  the  Emperor.* 

The  Archiatri  Populares  were  elected  by  the  citizens 
and  approved  by  the  Archiatri  Palatini.    Five  resided 
in  every  small  town,  seven  in  larger,  and  ten  in  he 
larcrest     In  Eome  fourteen  were  appointed  lor  tlie 
different  districts  of  the  city,  one  for  the  vestal  vKgms 
and  one  for  the  gymnasia.    They  also  ^^;ere  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  public  burdens,  besides 
which,  they  derived  from  the  towns  a  remuneration  m 
Idnd  (annonaria  commoda),  as  well  as  a  salary  from  the 
state,  for  which  they  undertook  to  treat  P-r^ 
tuitously;  but  for  treating  other  patients,  they  ^eie 
TloZll  to  take  fees,  hke  theii^  professional  brethi^n 
They  formed  medical  committees,  or  a  college  m  each 

*  Penny  Cycloptcdia,  art.  "  Avcliiater." 
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city,  and  superintended  the  public  health  as  well  as  the 
medical  profession  generally.  They  also  taught  medi- 
cine, as  we  may  infer  from  a  decree  of  Constantine, 
which  states,  "We  order  rewards  and  salaries  to  be 
given  to  them,  that  they  may  the  more  readily  imbue 
many  pupils  with  hberal  studies,  and  the  said  art." 
Thus : 

"  Learning  and  Eome  alike  in  empire  grew, 
And  arts  still  foUow'd  where  the  eagles  flew." 

The  Archiatri  did  not  comprise  all  the  practitioners 
of  medicine,  for  the  exemption  of  all  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  &c.,  was  found  to  be  too  extensive  a  privilege. 
Were  it  possible  to  represent  to  the  mind's  eye  the 
precise  condition  of  the  entke  class  at  this  particular 
pei'iod,  m  all  probability  an  orthodox  and  ingenuous 
minority  would  appear,  intent  only  on  acliieving  an 
efficient  and  perfect  system  of  practice,  pursuing  their 
sacred  calling  for  the  good  of  all  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  subordinate  and  superstitious  operatives,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  were  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as 
we  may  learn  from  the  melancholy  pictm^e  which 
Cjrprian  and  Origen  have  dra^vn  of  the  time  ;  or,  worse 
still,  of  ignorant  pretenders  who  trafficked  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  their  fellow-creatm-es  by  magic,  and  other 
delusive  fr-auds,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  common  sense, 
and  of  the  rules  deduced  ft-om  -the  experience  of  the 
ancients.    It  was,  m  short,  an  age  of  mkacles  and 
prodigies,  when  sorcerers  vied  with  saints  m  tliek  pre- 
tensions to  supernatural  power ;  and  tlie  popularity  of 
the  illusions  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  which  was  still  regarded  as  the  focus  of  all 
learning.    That  school  felt  and  reflected  the  influence 
of  the  transitional  state  of  that  mighty  power  which. 
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for  700  years,  overshadowed  the  earth  mth  its  uni- 
versal dominion  ;  and  wlien  history  comes  to  be  made 
a  faithful  exponent  of  the  medical  profession  as  it  then 
existed,  Ave  find  it  rapidly  degraded  to  a  vacillating 
compromise,  wherein  the  views  of  the  old  sectarians 
are  jumbled  together  as  in  a  kaleidoscope,  to  form  a 
dogmatico-empirical  school,  combined  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Methodists  and  Eclectics.  Eventually  it  is  dwarfed 
to  the  narrow  compass  of  a  mere  biographical  sketch  of 
a  few  individuals,  whose  names,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  worthy  of  record  more  in  consequence  of 
their  conservative  vutues  than  of  any  advance  they 
made  m  knowledge ;  whilst  the  western  world,  gene- 
rally, sunk  back,  as  by  one  common  consent,  into  that 
benighted  ignorance  which  characterised  the  succeeding 
centmies,  so  justly  called  the  dark  ages. 

The  first  exceptional  name  is  that  of  Oribasms,  of 
Pergamos,  a  celebrity  of  the  fourth  centmy.  He  was 
a  friend  and  confidant  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who 
commanded  him  to  compose  a  summary  of  all  that  had 
been  previously  written  on  medicine.  The  result  was 
an  epitome,  which  he  dedicated  to  Ms  patron,  wherein 
he  drew  so  largely  on  Galen  that  he  has  been  called 
Galen's  Ape.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  in  the 
preface  of  liis  work,  of  which  only  seventeen  out  of 
seventy  books  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  he  professes 
to  attach  more  importance  to  Galen  than  to  any  other 
medical  authority  ;  notwithstanding  which  he  mter- 
prets  the  ideas  of  Hippocrates  with  fideUty  and  truth, 
as  well  as  with  great  order  and  precision.* 

*  Oribasius  entitled  his   great  work  "  Collecta  MedicinaUa 
(.vvay^ya.   larp^.al),  which  was  first  published  m  Latm  about 
1550.    Venct.,  edited  by  J.  Bapt.  Rasanus. 
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He  also  wrote  an  abstract  of  the  above  work,  in  nine- 
teen books,  the  wliole  of  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  day.  Th'is  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Eunapius, 
who  wrote  an  acconnt  of  his  life. 

He  moreover  composed  a  description  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  remedies,  which  he  compiled  chiefly  from 
Dioscorides  ;  and  gave  an  acconnt  of  a  strange  dis- 
temper, which  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of  melanchoHa. 
"  The  affected,"  says  he,  "  go  out  of  then-  houses  in  the 
night  time,  and  in  everything  imitate  wolves,  and 
wander  about  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  till  daybreak. 
You  may  know  them  by  their  symptoms.  Their  looks 
are  pale;  thek  eyes  heavy,  hollow,  dry,  without' the 
least  moistm-e  of  a  tear;.theii'  tongue  exceedingly 
parched  and  diy  ;  no  sahva  in  the  mouth ;  extreme 
thh-st ;  their  legs,  from  the  falls  and  bruises  they  re- 
ceive, are  fidl  of  incurable  sores." 

So  talented  was  he,  that  there  are  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  two  epigrams  written  m  honour  of  him  ;  and 
it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  confined  himself  to 
the  office  of  a  mere  compiler,  seeing  that  liis  works 
contain  some  original  observations,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  first  description  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  (mem- 
brana  tympani)  and  of  the  sahvary  glands,  which  were 
not  noticed  by  Galen. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  letter  from  Juhan  to  Ori- 
basius  is  said  to  exist,  showing  how  deeply  both  were 
tainted  by  the  prevailing  superstition.  On  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  Oribasius  feU  into  disgrace  through  tiie 
envy  of  his  enemies;  all  his  estate  was  confiscated,  and 
he  was  banished  by  Valentinian  and  Valens.  He  sup- 
ported his  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  and  by  his  medi- 
cal talents  gained  so  much  love  and  reverence  that  tiie 
barbarians  (as  tiicy  were  called)  began  almost  to  adore 
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him  as  a  god.  At  last  tlie  emperors,  feeling  their  loss 
of  his  professional  sldll,  recalled  liim  from  banishment, 
restored  his  confiscated  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with 
honours.* 

About  the  same  time  hved  another  remarkable  man, 
Nemesius,  Bishop  of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  to  whom  the 
enemies  of  Harvey  (Bishop  Eell  amongst  the  rest) 
ascribed  the  first  description  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.    In  his  treatise  entitled  "  De  Natura  Hominis," 
this  ciu-ious  passage  occurs :  — "  The  motion  of  the 
pulse  takes  its  rise  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  it.    The  artery  is  with  great  vehemence 
dilated  and  contracted  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony 
and  order."    So  far,  certainly,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
described  a  portion  of  the  circulation  and  a  phenomenon 
connected  therewith  accurately ;  but  in  the  foUo\^dng 
part  of  the  passage  he  as  signally  fails  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  blood  into  the  veins;  for,  says  he, 
"  while  it  (the  artery)  is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins,  the 
exhalation  or  vapour  of  which  blood  is  made  the 
aliment  for  the  vital  spirit.    But  while  it  is  contracted 
it  exhales  whatever  fumes  it  has  through  the  whole 
body,  and  by  secret  passages,  as  the  heart  throws  out 
whatever  is  fuhginous  through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  ex- 
piration." Now,  in  this  concluding  part  of  the  passage,  he 
may  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  artery,  in  dilatmg, 
draws  the  hlood,  by  the  intervention  of  tlie  heart,  from 
the  venous  system  ;  and  even  this  is  a  too  hberal  admis- 
sion ;  for  he  says  "  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  from 
the  next  veins,"  but  he  is  altogether  silent  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  thence  to 

*  Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  "  Oribasius." 
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tliu  lieart,  wliicli  was  iindoubtedly  first  described  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century.'" 

•  Meletius  is  referred  by  Portal*  to  tlie  foiirtli  century. 
He  wrote  chiefly  on  physiology  ;  but  before  speculating 
on  the  finiction  of  a  part  he  gave  an  anatomical  descri]> 
tion  of  the  organ  concerning  Avliich  he  was  about  to 
treat,  f 

The  knowledge  of  the  time  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  amongst  them 
mstances  of  the  grossest  ignorance  were  very  common  ; 
for  many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Im- 
mersed in  the  pursuit  of  the  marveHous,  proud  of  their 
prejudices,  and  happy  in  ignoring  the  responsibihty 
attached  to  the  healing  art,  aU  were  content  Avith 
tlungs  as  they  found  them,  and  little  disposed  to  bestir 
themselves  for  anythmg  better.     The  prevalence  of 
magic,  and  the  reign  of  all  ancient  superstitions,  re- 
siuned  their  hnportance,  and  came  to  be  regarded  with 
so  much  alarm,  that  tribunals  were  erected,  both  at 
Antioch  and  Eome,  to  punish  aU  who  were  even  accused 
of  exercising  or  conniving  at  such  dark  and  mysterious 
crmies.    The  practice  harmonised  so  well  with  the 
taste  of  the  age,  that  the  prisons  were  crowded  with 
mnocent  people,  of  aU  ages- and  both  sexes,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  addicted  to  clivuiation.J    These  perse- 
cutions, however,  were  instituted  against  pohtical  ne- 
cromancy, which  grew  out  of  the  speUs  and  mcanta- 
tions  exercised  against  evil  spirits  and  diseases.  One 
Jambhciis  of  Chalcis,  a  disciple  of  Porphyry,  pretended 
by  certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  to  caU  down  and  com ' 

*  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  1 14. 

t  Dc  Natura  et  Stnictura  Hominis.    Opus  e  Graco  in  Latinum 
versus  k  Nicolao  Petreio  Corcyreo.    Venet.  1552. 
t  Zosimiis,  lib.  iv. 
OL.  I.  jj 
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maiid  the  assistance  of  supernatural  beings  *  ;  but,  like 
most  of  the  craft,  his  character  seems  more  hable  to 
the  charge  of  studied  imposture  than  of  overheated 
fanaticism. 

Although  the  clergy  were  so  given  to  the  black  art, 
to  the  monastic  establishments  alone  are  we  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  all  the  ancient  authors  which 
have  escaped  the  blind  fury  of  Gothic  ignorance. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  observed,  "  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  Scriptures, 
the  canons,  and  other  authorities  of  the  Chiurch  and  the 
regular  Hturgies  were  mtten,  and  in  which  alone  the 
correspondence  of  their  well-organised  hierarchy  could 
be  conducted,  kept  flowing  in  the  worst  seasons,  a 
slender  but  hving  stream,  "f    And  there  was  more 
difficulty  even  in  this  than  we  are  aware  of;  for  the 
Christians  were  forbidden  the  use  of  the  best  classical 
writers  by  Juhan,  on  the  plea  that,  as  they  rejected  the 
heathen  gods,  they  ought  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
learning  and  genius  of  those  who  beheved  in  them. 
In  this    respect,  then,   the  introduction   of  Chris- 
tianity had  a  beneficial  influence  :  for  it  prevented  the 
total  extinction  of  learning,  and   the  loss  of  many 
manuscripts  which  the  monks  have  transmitted  to  our 
times,  whereby  the  classical  languages   have  been 
restored  to  their  original  purity.    But  it  did  something 
more,  as  we  may  readily  collect  from  the  address  of 
Demetrius  of  Ephesus  to  his  fellow-craftsmen  in  the 
maldngof  charms :]:;  it  counteracted  also  the  bloody 
idolatry  of  the  Celts,  and  tended  to  soften  the  ferocity 
and  humanise  the  feelings  of  the  times. 

*  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  &c.  by  T.  Gale.   Oxford,  1G78. 
t  Hallam's  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  sec.  4. 
i:  See  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xix. 
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111  the  fifth  century  both  Eome  and  Constantinople 
could  still  boast  of  medical  schools  worthy  of  the  first 
two  cities  of  the  civihsed  world  ;  but  the  incursion  of 
the  Goths,  whose  infancy  was  cradled  in  the  dark 
forests  of  Scandinavia,  and  whose  mighty  nations 
spread  their  victorious  swarms  over  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  Eoman  world,  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  decadence  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  general  htera- 
ture;  for  the  only  class  of  citizens  hkely  to  advance 
knowledge  by  independent  research,  was  that  which 
most  nearly  approached  in  its  character  the  middle 

classes  of  the  present  day — the  Om^i^,  or  wards  ^who 

were  so  oiDpressed  with  taxes  and  imposts  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  vicissitudes  and  confusion  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  the  successive   invasions  of 
Behsarius,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Saracens,  they  hailed 
^vith  joy  the  advent  of  the  barbarians,  for  it  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  theh^  ordinary 
vocations,   and   amalgamatmg   themselves   with  the 
priesthood  hito   monastic  mstitutioiis,  .where  their 
private  Hves  became  so  corrupt  and  dissolute,  their 
covetousness  and  rapacity  so  unbounded,  their  ambition 
and  tyi-anny  so  worldly  and  despotic,  their  hypocrisies 
and  impostures  so  manifold,  and  their  ignorance  and  " 
superstition  so  extreme,  that  the  sacred  behests  of 
Christianity  were  constantly  violated,  and  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  gave  way  to  every  perversion  of  truth. 

"  Witli  tjTcanny  then  superstition  joined ; 
As  that  the  body,  this  enslaved  tlie  mind." 

To  such  influences  and  to  the  slavish  subordination 
of  the  people  to  the  will  of  their  superiors,  must  be 
attributed  the  advent  and  perpetuation  of  the  dark 
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age,  during  whicli,  as  Gibbon  lias  observed*,  "it 
would  be  difficult,  within  the  same  historical  space,  to 
find  more  vice  and  less  virtue."    The  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  laity  could  not  attain  a  high 
standard  when  that  of  their  teachers  Avas  so  low  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  abuse  of  power  and  errors  in  practice 
which  the  monks  connived  at  and  exercised  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  wicked  and  selfish  pm^poses, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  to  them  is  due  the 
first  establishment  of  Hospitals.    With  all  theu^  super- 
stition and  contempt  for  learning,  some  few  of  them 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of '  the  sick 
poor  ;  and  even,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  this  act  of 
paternal  care  originated  in  a  sordid  motive,  the  result 
has  been  preeminently  beneficial.    One  of  the  first  of 
these  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  if  not  the 
very  first,  was  built  at  Kome  by  Fabiola,  a  Eoman 
lady,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  consequently  in  the  fifth 
century.    As  pubUc  receptacles,  they  were  originally 
instituted  for  the  alleviation  of  sickness  exclusively, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  medical  schools.f 
With  the  first  siege  of  Kome  in  408,  the  unfortunate 
citizens  were  reduced  to  the  distress  of  scarcity  of 
food,  and,  at  length,  to  the  horrors  of  famine.  Accord- 
ino-  to  Gibbon,  "  the  most  repugnant  food,  either  to 
sense  or  imagination,  and  ahments  the  most  imwhole- 
somc  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  were  eagerly 
devoured,  and  finahy  disputed,  by  the  rage  of  hunger. 
A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained  that  some  wetches 
fed  on  the  bodies  of  thek  fellow-creatures,  whom  they 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  3-10. 
t  Beckmann's  History  of  Discoveries  and  Inventions,  art.  "  Infir- 
maries and  Hospitals." 
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had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even  motliers  are  said  to 
have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants.  Many 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eome  expired  in  their 
houses,  or  in  tlie  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance  ;  and 
as  the  pubHc  sepulchres  without  the  walls  were  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  the  stench  which  arose  from  so 
many  putrid  and  unburied  carcasses  infected  the  air  ; 
and  the  miseries  of  famine  were  succeeded  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential  disease. 

When  these  cal£i,piities  subsided  all  hberal  studies 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  from  this  time  forth  until  the 
eleventh  century  ignorance  and  superstition  reigned 
supreme.  Medicine  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  although  perhaps  not  to  quite  so 
great  a  degree,  as  it  had  but  the  one  heresy  of  magic 
to  contend  against,  wliilst  rehgion  was  exposed  to  more 
numerous  points  of  attack. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Jews,  who  were  hated 
and  persecuted,  acquired  legitimate  mfluence  by  the 
medical  knowledge  which  they  obtained  in  their  course 
of  trafficldng  with  the  Orientals,  from  whom  they 
brought  drugs,  and  thus  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  medicine.    The  fate  of  learning  was 
less  deplorable  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  than  ia 
the  western  nations  ;  and  long  before  the  Vesigothic 
conquests  the  Jews  had  settled  in  great  numbers, 
especially  in  Spain.*    But  the  polar  star  durmg  this 
mediaeval  night,  to  whom  Aetius  in  the  fifth  century, 
as  well  as  Alexander  and  Paulus  in  the  sixth,  looked 
for  their  guidance,  was  Galen,  whom  they  followed 
devoutly.    Aetius,  a  famous  physician,  born  at  Amida 
in  Mesopotamia,  compiled  all  the  mechcal  knowledge  of 

*  Encycloptcdia  Mclropolitana. 
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his  predecessors,  more  particularly  of  Galen,  in  a  work 
entitled  Tetrabiblos,  in  sixteen  books.    He  describes 
therein,  for  the  first  time,  some  few  diseases  of  the 
eyes ;  but  the  work  is  professedly  nothing  more  than 
an  account  of  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  of 
earlier  writers.     We  learn  from  it  that  the  actual 
cautery  was  extensively  used  in  his  day,  particularly 
in  palsy.    He  quotes  Archigenes,  who  says,  "  I  should 
not  at  all  hesitate  to  make  an  eschar  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  where  the  spinal  marrow  tak^  its  rise,  two  on  each 
side  of  it,"  &c.  ;  "  and  if  the  ulcers  continue  running 
a  good  while,  I  should  not  doubt  of  a  perfect  recovery." 
This  passage  has  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that 
a  comparatively  modern  surgeon  (Mr.  Pott)  revived 
this  practice  in  palsy  of  the  lower  hmbs,  applying  the 
actual  cautery  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  a  httle  above 
the  sacrum ;  and  in  some  cases  with  so  much  success, 
that  it  seems  wonderful  the  use  of  it  is  not  contmued 
in  that  and  other  intractable  diseases. 

Aetius  is,  moreover,  the  earhest  writer  who  ascribed 
medical  efficacy  to  the  external  use  of  the  magnet ;  but 
this  also  he  does  upon  report,  and  not  upon  his  own 
experience.  "  Tradunt "  (says  he)  "  magnetem  deten- 
tum  manu  chiragrorum  ac  podagrorum  dolores  ipso- 
rum  sedare :  £eque  convulsis  opitulatar."  (They  say 
that  those  who  are  afSicted  with  gout  in  their  hands  or 
feet,  or  with  convulsions,  are  reheved  by  holding  a 
magnet  in  their  hands).  His  account  of  Galen's  prin- 
ciples of  the  Materia  Meclica  is  particularly  comprehen- 
sive ;  and  is  calculated  to  convey  a  more  distinct  idea 
of  the  system  than  the  more  lengthy  exposition  of  it  by 
Galen  himself;  he  shows,  too,  that  the  Greeks  were 
well  provided  with  vegetable  medicines.  But  his  great 
care  was  to  enumerate  all  "the  pretended  specifics. 
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chai-ms,  talismans,  and  amulets,  which  were  held  in 
high  repute.* 

In  the  works  of  Aetius  we  have  a  perfect  represen- 
tation of  the  period  before  and  during  which  he  hved ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  discerning 
the  real  source  of  all  the  deception  and  artifice  which, 
for  so  long  a  time,  kept  in  subjection  the  faint  glim- 
mering of  reason  and  truth. 

However  strong  may  be  the  disposition  to  ideahse 
and  approve  of  past  events,  a  careful  study  of  Aetius 
can  do  no  other  than  dispel  the  illusion,  if  any  such  be 
indulged  in,  as  far  as  that  particular  epoch  is  concerned ; 
for  the  colours  in  which  he  paints  the  delusions  of  the 
age,  are  calculated  to  reconcile  the  most  determined 
Cynic  to  existing  circumstances. 

Unlike  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Christians  had  been 
taught  to  regard  the  soul  and  body  as  of  unequal  value, 
for  immortahty  had  been  made  to  the  latter  a  great 
and  recognised  fact ;  but  it  had  not  the  effect  of  re- 
straining them  from  practices  which,  with  certain 
predilections  in  favour  of  conscientiousness,  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  as  constituting  the  lowest  depths  of 
human  degradation. 

Those  of  them  who  professed  to  cure  disease,  con- 
tributed abundantly  to  propagate  the  mischief  which 
impotence  is  so  prone  to  ;  and  what  so  congenial  with 
such  natm-es  as  the  perversion  of  truth  and  common 
sense  ?  Accordingly,  we  find  them  intensif3dng  the  one 
great  curse  from  which  medicine  has  ever  been  the 
sufferer.  Erom  the  highest  and  wildest  fanaticism,  to 
the  lowest  and  most  astute  fraud,  every  sort  of  impo- 

*  Tbe  works  of  Aetiiis  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Janus  Cor.- 
narius,  a  physician  of  Frankfort,  and  pizblished  at  Basle  in  1542. 
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sitioii  was  practised ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Alexander 
Trallianus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  imme- 
diately, we  have  something  hke  a  reason  given  why 
learned  men  were  induced  to  give  a  negative  sanction 
to  these  doings,  if  such  a  term  be  permissible,  just  as 
any  one  who  demurs  to  be  thought  ilhberal,  is  disposed 
to  do  towards  the  thousand  forms  which  quackery 
assumes  at  the  present  time. 

As  an  instance  of  the  most  lofty  pretension,  we  read 
of  Proclus,  the  last  rector  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at 
Athens,  whose  hfe,"  says  Gibbon,  "  with  that  of  his 
scholar  Isidore,  composed  by  two  of  their  most  learned 
disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  .  the  sec©nd 
childhood  of  human  reason."  According  to  his  suc- 
cessor and  biographer,  Marinus,  by  long  fasting  and 
constant  prayer  for  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
Divine  Being,  he  possessed  the  supernat_ural„power_  of 
expelhng  all  diseases.* 

"Monastics  ln~'all  ages  have  reqmred,  for  want^  of 
more  healthy  occupation,  some  object  of  veneration, 
and  they  have  made  for  themselves  idols  in  the  shape 
of  popular  saints  ;  but  how  far  the  mkacles  attributed 
to  these  saints  were  the  result  of  honest  fanaticism,  and 
how  far  of  deception,  it  is  impossible  to  say.^  The 
result,  however,  was,  tliat  men  generaUy  acqiured  a 
rooted  habit  of  demanding  overt  and  immediate  signs 
of  the  favour  of  God  on  all  occasions  of  life.  Hence 
the  Latin  Church  has  either  a  saint,  a  rehc,  or  a  charm, 
for  almost  every  disease.  St.  Apollonia  has  been  in- 
voked against  toothache  ;  St.  Avertin  against  lunacy ; 
St  Benedict  against  stone ;  St.  Clara  in  sore  eyes ; 
St  Herbert  in  hydrophobia ;  St.  John  in  epHepsy ;  St. 
Maur  in  gout ;  St.  Pernel  in  agues ;  St.  Genevieve  in 

*  Works  of  Marimis,  published  by  Fabricius.    Hamburg,  1700. 
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fevers  ;  St.  Sebastian  in  plague.  In  afTections  of  the 
head  generally,  St.  Ottila  •  was  prayed  to ;  in  those  of 
the  neck,  St.  Blazius;  in  diseases  of  the  body,  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Erasmus ;  and  in  those  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  St.  Eochus  and  St.  John.  St.  Mar- 
gai-et  was  suppHcated  for  children,  as  well  as  in 
parturient  danger;  and  a  long  hst  of  others  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Pettigrew's  work  on  Superstition  (page  37). 
In  Brand's  "  Observations  on  Popular  Antiqiuties  "  * 
many  others  may  be  read  of 

"Amulets  were  approved  by  Eenodeus,  Platanus, 
and  others.  Bassardus  Viscontinus  commends  Hyperi- 
con,  or  St.  John's  wort,  gathered  on  a  Friday,  in  the 
hour  of  Jupiter  (that  is,  about  the  full  moon  in  July) 
when  it  comes  to  its  effectual  operation.  So  gathered, 
and  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily  helps  melan- 
choha,  and  drives  away  all  fantastical  spirits.  Philes,  a 
Greek  author  that  flourished  about  the  time  of  Michael 
Paleologus,  writes  that  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  kid, 
whom  a  wolf  has  worried  ('raptus  ab  ore  lupi')  ought 
not  to  be  worn  about  a  man  at  aU,  because  it  causeth 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  A  ring  made  of  the  hoof 
of  an  ass's  right  forefoot  is  an  amulet  of  great  vu^tue. 
Pasony  doth  cure  epilepsy ;  precious  stones  cm-e  most 
diseases  ;  a  spider  born  with  one  helps  the  ague."  f 
The  reason  wliich  Burton  assigns  for  his  behef'^in  the 
spider  is  curious  enough.  He  did  not  beHeve  in  it 
when  he  saw  his  mother  use  it ;  but  when  he  found  it 
recommended  by  Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus 
repeated  by  Alderovandus,  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
it,  and  gave  credit  to  it. 

*  Observations  on   Popular  Antiquities,    by  J.  Brand   M  A 
vol.  iii.  p.  269.  ^  ' 

t  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  AM. 
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The  Bezoar  stone,  of  which  Httle  is  now  known,  but 
which  Boutins  describes  as  being  an  alvine  concretion 
which  forms  in  goats  or  gazelles,  and  has  generally  a 
little  piece  of  chaff  as  a  nucleus  *,  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  melancholic  affections ;  Manardus  says  of  it 
that  it  takes  away  sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that 
useth  it.f  It  is  certain  that  these  bezoars  were  much 
used  hi  medicine  by  the  Ai\abians,  as  they  are  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  chscover,  they  are  not  described  in  any  of 
the  Ai-abian  works  on  the  Materia  Medica,  with  the 
exception  of  Ebn  Baithar,  and  his  account  of  them  is 
very  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory.  We  may  gather 
from  his  description,  however,  that  the  term  was  ap- 
phed  to  other  substances  than  these  alvine  concretions. 
One  of  his  authorities  speaks  of  the  best  kind  bemg  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  stag.  Like  all  his  countrymen,  he 
recommends  the  bezoar  as  an  amulet  and  an  antidote 
to  poisons.  J 

Lupton,  in  his  second  book  of  "  Notable  Things,"  says 
that  the  jewel  called  a^tites,  found  in  an  eagle's  nest, 
that  has  rings  with  little  stones  mthin,  if  tied  to  the 
left  arm  or  side,  brings  this  benefit  to  women  with 
child,  that  they  shall  not  be  dehvered  before  tliek 
time  \  besides  that,  it  brings  love  between  the  man  and 
his  wife.  Again  he  says,  let  the  woman  in  labom- 
be  girded  with  the  skm  that  a  serpent  or  snake  casts 
off,  and  she  wHl  quickly  be  dehvered.  §  Many  ^di'tues 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Elder  :  there  was,  for  m- 

*  Gray's  Supplement  to  tlie  Pharmacopoeia,  179—186. 

t  Burton's  Anat.  p.  454.  c    •  .  i 

X  Paulus  Jigineta.    Translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society  by 

Francis  Adams.    Vol.  iii.  p.  427. 

§  Brand's  Observations,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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stance,  a  vulgar  prejudice  that  if  boys  were  beaten  with 
an  elder  stick  it  hindered  growth.*  An  amulet  against 
erysipelas  is '"  elder  on  which  the  sun  never  shined." 
A  piece  cut  out  between  two  knots,  and  hung  about 
the  patient's  neck,  was  much  commended.'j' 

Dr.  Henry,  in  his  "  BQstory  of  Britain,"  informs  us 
tliat  amongst  the  ancient  Britons,  when  a  birth  Avas 
attended  with  difficulty  or  danger,  they  put  certain 
girdles  made  for  that  purpose  about  the  woman  in 
labour,  which  they  imagined  gave  immediate  and  ef- 
fectual relief.  Such  girdles  were  kept  with  care  till 
very  lately  in  many  families  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. They  were  impressed  with  cabalistic  figm-es, 
and  the  ceremony  of  applying  them  was  accompanied 
by  words  and  gestm-es,  showing  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom,  and  that  it  came  originally  from  the  Druids.  J 

M.  de  Montfaucon  has  examined  and  given  plates 
of  many  Gnostic  amulets  or  abraxas  ^,  and  has  divided 
them  into  seven  distinct  classes,  according  to  their 
inscriptions.  The  first  contains  such  as  have  at  the  top 
the  head  of  a  cock,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  sun ; 
the  second  class  such  as  have  the  head  or  body  of  the 
lion,  expressive  of  strength — on  these  the  word  Mythras 
is  often  inscribed  ;  the  thii'd  class  embraces  all  that 
have  the  figure  or  inscription  of  Serapis  ;  the  fourth 
class  is  composed  of  such  as  have  sphinxes,  apes,  and 
other  animals  engraved  on  them ;  the  fifth  have 
human  figures  with  the  names  lao  (the  abbreviation 

*  Brand's  Obsei-vations,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 

t  Idem.  p.  284. 

:{:  Idem.  vol.  ii.  p.  G7. 

§  L'Antiqiiitd  expliquee  et  representee  en  Figures,  par  Bern  de 
Montfaucon.  Paris,  1719-24.  The  term  abraxas  is  an  anagram 
of  names,  implying  the  mysteiy  of  the  Trinity. 
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of  Jehovah),  Sabaoth,  Adonai,  &c.  ;  the  sixth  class 
contains  such  as  have  inscriptions  without  figm^es ;  and 
the  seventh  class  includes  those  which  have  monstrous 
forms     The  interlaced  double  triangle  has  been  al- 
luded to  as  a  charm  of  great  repute,  and  when  the 
sacred  name   of  God  (mnO  was  engraved  m  the 
centre,  the  amulet  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  every 
miraculous  power,  even  to  the  extent  of  suspending  the 
laws  of  nature.    The  cabahstic  word  Abracadabra, 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  expression  Abraxas, 
written  in  a  triangular  form,  thus. 


ABRACADABRA 
BRAC AD ABR 
E AC AD AB 
A  C  A  D  A 
CAD 
A 


was  coBSidered  to  be  peovUiariy  efficacious  agamrt  aU 
diseases ;  and  if  suspended  round  the  neck  or  worn  ovei 
the  stomach,  it  was  supposed  to  prolong  human  hfe  to 

^"^hf  t: riht  proper,  even  at  the  risk  of^heing 

tedious  to  dweU  somewhat  on  these  supers  itions  m 
r^:;  :;  mustrate  the  spirit  of  an  age  when^^-^ 
and  best  of  men  firmly  believed  m  them.  Thus  Akx^ 
nr^rlPT  a  learned  physician  and  philosopher  of  the  sixtii 
«  who  wa!  born  at  Tralles  in  Asia  Mmor,  and 
wJr'e  surnamed  after  tj^elM^^^ 

T,rovement  into  France,  Spam,  and  Italy,  took  up  ins 
Snce  at  Eome,  where  he  -quired  a^^^^^^^^ 
tion.    He  described  chsease^with^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  writing  was  elegant;  he  was  tiie  ins  i 
uicTuHr  vein  in  disease,  and  was  also  the  first  to  act 
jugular  vcm  u  learned  and 

minister  steel  m  substance,    lie  was  xuu 
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more  exact  than  liis  predecessors  in  Therapeutics,  and 
collected  those  remedies  pruicipally  which  he  found  to 
be  most  effectual  in  their  operation  ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  he  pai'took  of  the  credidity  of  his  time,  and  trusted 
to  amulets,  tahsmans,  and  charms.  For  epilepsy  he 
prescribed  a  piece  of  a  sail  from  a  wrecked  vessel, 
worn  round  the  arm  for  seven  weeks  (lib.  i.  c.  20) ;  for 
cohc,  the  heart  of  a  lark  attached  to  the  right  thigh  ; 
in  nephritic  pains,  an  amulet  representing  Hercules 
overcoming  a  lion.  As  an  excuse,  however,  for  this 
senseless  practice,  he  states  that  his  most  affluent 
patients  were  unwilhng  to  submit  to  any  rational  treat- 
ment, and  that,  to  content  them,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recomrse  to  such  other  means  as  were  reputed 
to  be  curative,  amulet  and  charms  amongst  the  rest ! 
(hb.  viii.  c.  7,  10.) 

He  was  not,  hke  his  contemporaries,  a  bhnd  follower 
of  Galen ;  for  he  occasionally  criticises  his  curative 
rules  as  uncertain,  and  sometimes  even  condemns  them 
as  erroneous.  He  accepted  the  general  principles  of 
the  Methodic!,  denominated  strictum  and  laxum,  as 
indications  for  his  rules  of  practice  ;  but  recommended 
his  fellow-practitioners  to  consider  the  age,  sex,  natm'al 
forces,  individual  constitution,  and  ordinary  habits  of 
their  patients  in  the  administration  of  remedies.  In 
his  treatment  of  gout  he  imposed  a  severe  regimen, 
and  prescribed  the  Hermodactylus  as  a  remedy.  As 
far  as  we.  know,  he  is  the  earHest  writer  that  treats 
of  the  hermodactylus  by  name,  and  he  recommends  it 
for  the  cure  of  arthritic  diseases.  Now  the  hermodac- 
tylus was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  an  Aristolochia ; 
but  in  the  commentaiy  on  the  former,  as  contained  in 
the  translation  of  Paidiis  ^gineta  by  Mr.  Adams,  there 
is  presumptive  proof  of  i(s  identity  with  the  Colchiciuu 
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aufMmnale  *,  which  is  still  employed,  and  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  famous  "  Eau  Medicinalc  d'Husson."  f 

The  works  of  TraUiamis  were  translated  mto  Latm 
by  Haller,  together  with  Dr.  Freind's  account  of  Ms 
practice.  This  work  was  abridged  by  Dr.  Edward 
Milward,  under  the  title  of  "  Tralhanus  Eedivivus,"  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  many  of  the  Greek 
authors  who  flourished  after  Galen  are  far  from  de- 
serving the  imputation  of  mere  compilators.  $  Alex- 
ander Tralhanus  acquired  the  reputation  of  bemg,  next 
to  Hippocrates,  the  best  Greek  physician.  He  studied 
natm^e,  observed  correctly,  and  described  as  he  observed. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  and  glorious  thmg  if  we 
coidd  have  represented  him  as  a  model  of  stern  virtue 
and  heroic  independence,  scorning  ahke  to  abjine  the 
resources  wliich  Dioscorides  bequeathed  to  Mm,  asweU 
as  to  pander  to  the  caprice  of  his  patients  on  the  score 
either  of  sentiment  or  convenience  ;  for  it  would  have 
argued  the  consciousness  of  possessmg  sound  pnncipies 
and  rules  of  practice  v;hich  satisfied  his  reason  :  but  it  ■ 
is  perhaps  too  much,  even  with  such  advantages,  to  look 
for  a  standard  of  purity,  ideaUy  lofty,  m  an  age  of  cor- 
ruption; to  say  nothing  of  any  other  motive  that  may 
have  beguiled  him  into  the  heresy  which  he  endea- 
voiu-ed  to  extenuate  by  reason  of  the  crotchets  of  his 

^There  is  a  subject  in  the  liistory  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiTwliich  possesses  pecuhar  interest,  and  that  is  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague.  Gibbon,  in  his  Eoman  History, 

*  Paiilus  iEgineta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  IH,  115-  „ 
t  Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Universellc,  art.  "  Alexandi-e  de  Tialle. 
t  The  etliest  Ireclc  edition  of  Trallianus  was  one  coxTCc  ed  from 

a^S  iop;  and  published  by  Peter  du  Chatol,  B.hop  oi  Macon. 

and  Grand  Almoner  of  France.    Pans,  154b. 
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has  made  that  awful  visitation  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  period.  It  is  the  more  interesting,  in  a  medical 
point  of  vieAV,  because  it  points  most  significantly  to 
secondary  influences  as  predisposing  causes  of  the 
epidemic,  rather  than  to  the  immediate  agency  of  those 
natmal  phenomena  which  then  occurred ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  nations  of  Em^ope  were  seized 
with  terrors  and  apprehensions  which  were  fearfidly 
fulfilled  by  the  events  which  followed. 

In  526,  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
when  250,000  of  its  inliabitants  perished.  Five  years 
after,  a  resplendent  comet  appeared  in  the  west,  which 
was  followed  by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun  ;  so 
much  so  that,  according  to  Cedrenus,  it  gave  only  a 
gloomy  hght,  like  that  of  the  moon,  and  appeared  as 
if  echpsed.  The  crops  failed,  and  Baronius  states  that 
the  corn  which  was  gathered  was  deficient  in  nourish- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  calamities,  Italy  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Goths,  and  the  land  was  left  untilled, 
so  that  a  dearth  prevailed ;  and  in  539,  when  another 
comet  appeared,  this  was  aggravated  into  an  absolute 
famine,  so  that  many  persons  are  said  to  have  fed  on 
human  flesh.  This  continued  until  542,  when  a  de- 
structive plague  began,  first  at  Pelusium,  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  and  from  thence  extended  eastward  into 
Palestine  and  India  ;  and  westward  to  Alexandiia,  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  continent  of  Em^ope, 
over  the  whole  of  which  it  spread  its  fatal  influence. 
Li  the  spring  of  543  it  extended  to  Constantinople, 
wherein,  during  four  successive  months,  from  5000  to 
10,000  individuals  perished  daily.  Procopius,  w]io 
was  then  hving  and  versed  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
was  the  historian  of  the  period,  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  history, 
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and  was  the  spectator  of  the  events  which  he  recorded. 
Gibbon  affirmed  that,  in  liis  narration  of  the  symptoms 
and  progress  of  the  disease,  he  emulated  the  skill  and 
diho-ence  of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.  The  homage,  however,  Avhich  Gibbon  paid 
to  the  physicians  of  Constantinople  is  somewhat  mcom- 
patible  with  the  remark  of  Procopius,  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  them  gave  an  unfavom^able  prognosis  m 
the  case  of  most  of  those  who  recovered,  and  predicted 
a  recovery  to  many  who  died  immediately  after. 

We  can  understand  the  anxiety  wliich  every  good 
and  honest  physician  woidd  feel  for  the  rehef  of  those 
fellow-creatmxs  who  committed  themselves  to  his  care, 
and  how,  when  driven  to  his  wits'  end  for  remedies 
aaainst  so  dreadful  a  distemper,  he  should  for  the 
want  of  them,  have  grasped  at  a  shadow  which  was 

universally  approved. 

We  are  slenderly  supphed  with  traditions  and  nar- 
ratives exhibiting  the  manners  and  pecuharities  of  our 
o.vn  countrymen  durmg  the  sixth  century  when  the 
events  which  led  to  the  estabhshment  of  Clmstiamty 
in  England  took  place  ;  yet  sm^ely  those  circumstances 
mav  be  thought  to  have  considerable  interest  attached 
to  them  on  thek  own  account,  as  they  also  have  on 
accoimt  of  the  influence  which  they  exercised  on 
medicine. 

*  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historian  Byzanta,  editio  emendatior  et 
potest." 
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We  know,  however,  that  the  Druids  were  the  only 
physicians  amongst  the  Gauls  and  Britons ;  and,  as  Strutt 
observes*,  "  the  people  were  the  more  particularly  in- 
chned  to  make  apphcation  to  them  for  rehef,  because 
they  thought  that  all  internal  diseases  proceeded  from 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  none  could  be  so 
proper  to  make  mtercession  for  them  as  the  priest  of 
those  very  deities  from  whom  their  afilictions  came; 
for  this  cause  also  they  offered  sacrifices  when  sick; 
and  if  dangerously  ill,  the  better  to  prevail  upon  the 
gods  to  restore  them  to  health,  a  man  was  slain  and 
sacrificed  upon  their  altars." 

The  Druids  appear  to  have  had  some  general  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  wliich  they  probably '  derived  from 
the  long  course  of  human  sacrifices  wliich  they  made. 
Their  practice  of  surgery,  mthout  doubt,  extended  to 
the  heahng  of  wounds,  setting  of  broken  bones,  the 
reducing  of  dislocations,  and  such  obvious  branches  of 
the  art.  Yet  all  this  was  not  done  in  a  plain  ready 
way  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  their  practice  was  con- 
cealed, and  numberless  charms,  spells,  and  incantations 
made  use  of,  to  deceive  the  patient  and  increase  their 
own  consequence. 

Their  medicines  were  composed  of  the  juice  and 
decoctions  of  various  herbs  ;  hence  botany  was  studied 
by  them.  The  Mistletoe  and  the  herb  Samulos  they 
greatly  esteemed,  and  observed  certain  ceremonies  in 
cutting  the  one  from  the  tree  whereon  it  was  found, 
and  in  gathering  the  other.  First,  the  collector  was  to 
do  it  fasting ;  secondly,  he  was  on  no  account  to  look 
backward  whilst  doing  it ;  and,  tliirdly,  he  was  en- 

*  The  Chronicle  of  England,  by  Joseph  Strutt,  vol.  i.  pp.. 278, 
279. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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joined  to  do  it  with  his  left  hand.    When  thus  pos- 
sessed, the  branches  or  herbs  were  laid  in  water,  and 
all  who  partook  of  that  water  were  effectually  pro- 
tected from  diseases.    Selago  (a  kind  of  hedge-hyssop) 
and  Vervain  were  highly  prized  by  the  Druids.  The 
person  gathering  them  was  clothed  in  a  white  garment, 
and  offered  a  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine  before  taking 
them  ;  when  he  had  so  done,  he  covered  his  right  hand 
with  the  sku^t  of  his  robe,  and  with  a  hook  made  of  a 
more  precious  metal  than  iron,  cut  up  the  herb,  placed 
it  careftdly  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  when  thus  gathered, 
either  herb  was  supposed  to  possess  various  wonder- 
fid  quahties,  bemg  a  powerfid  charm  and  preser- 
vative against  misfortunes  and  sudden  accidents  of 
all  kinds. 

Gregory  I.  (surnamed  the  Great),  whose  name  is 
celebrated  in  Enghsh  history  from  his  mission  for  the 
conversion  of  our  islands,  affected  the  most  supreme 
contempt  for  profane  hterature  as  well  as  for  the  arts 
and  sciences  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  it  was  his  fate  to 
help  most  materiaUy  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so 
vehemently  hostde  ;  for,  although  he  cared  not  for 
science,  he  endeavom-ed  to  propagate  his  faith  m  Chris- 
tianity by  sending  missionaries  to  ah  parts  of  Em^ope, 
many  of  whom,  hke  Theodoric  in  England,  encom^^ged 
the  study  of  literature  and  medicine.*  A  most  remark- 
able passage  occm^s  in  the  writings  of  Gregory,  winch 
is  probably  the  earhest,  and  certainly  the  most  uneqm- 
vocal  enunciation  of  one  great  dogma  of  the  system  ot 
Homoeopathy,  and  strildngly  accords  with  another  pro- 
pounded by  a  Saracenic  writer,  which  we  shaU  have  to 

*  V.  A.  Hubner  on  the  English  Universities,  ti-anslated  from  tlie 
German  by  Francis  W.  Newman,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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refer  to,  as  tending  to  confirm  the  notion  that  that 
system  was  practised  at  this  early  period.  ^  It  runs 

tl-^^^s  ccj^Xos  medicinte  est  ut  aliquando  simiUa  simi- 

Hbiis,  ahqnando  contraria  contrariis  curet.  Nam  saepe 
cahda  cahdis,  frigida  frigidis,  S£epe  aiitem  frigida  caUdis, 
caUda  frigidis  sanare  consuevit."*  The  identity  of 
words  renders  it  impossible  to  read  the  above  para- 
graph without  a  suspicion  that  an  old  and  obsolete 
tenet  may  have  been  reproduced  to  the  world  under 
the  garb  of  a  new  discovery  ;  but  if  it  be  not  absolutely 
true  that  human  natm^e  is  destined  to  renew  its  ac- 
quaintance from  time  to  time  with  exploded  doctrines, 
just  as  we  renew  oirr  acquaintance  with  bygone  dis- 
eases, it  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  proverb  advanced 
by  an  authority  far  more  unerrmg  than  we  can  pretend 
to,  that  "  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  The 
last  classical  Greek  author  of  whom  I  shall  have  to 
speak,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  which  he  en- 
joyed, is  Paulus  ^gineta,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
^gina.  Although  it  is  not  positively  known  in  wliich 
century  he  flourished.  Dr.  Milward  has  shown  by  in- 
ferential reasoning  that  he  cannot  have  hved  at  an 
earher  period  than  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh.f  He  studied  at  Alexandiia  before 
it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  there  copied  part  of  the 

*  Patrologias,  seii  Bibliotheca  UniTersalis,  Integra,  tmiformis, 
commoda,  oeconomica,  omnium  SS.  Patrium  Doctorum  Scripto- 
rumque  Ecclesiasticorum,  &c.  Moral,  lib.  xxiv.  caput  2.  My 
friend,  Sir  John  Dalbcrg  Acton,  pointed  out  to  me  tliis  curious 
and  interesting  passage  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  tlie  Great,  -whicli 
has  been  copied  also  into  the  Literary  Notices  of  the  Eambler, 
vol.  ii.  part  iv.  page  105. 

f  Milward,  Edward,  Letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloan  e,  in  Vindication  of 
the  Greek  Writers  in  Physick  after  Galen,  particularly  Alexander 
Trallian.    London,  1733. 
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works  of  Alexander  Trallianiis,  who  was  his  favourite 
author :  after  which  he  traveUed  over  Greece  and 
other  countries  to  gain  information  respecting  the  medi- 
cal art.    On  liis  return  he  estabhshed  liimself  in  Home, 
where  he  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galen, 
and  an  original  treatise  on  Dart  and  Arrow  Wounds, 
which  was  greatly  admired  by  Fabricius  of  Aqua- 
pendente.    He  appears  to  have  been  particularly  skil- 
ful in  the  disorders  of  the  female  sex,  and  is  the  first 
in  antiquity  who  deserves  the  title  of  accoucheiu\* 
But  in  every  branch  of  his  profession  he  attained  great 
eminence,  and  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  His 
principal  work,  "  De  Ee  Medica,"  has  been  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Mr.  E.  Adams  for  the  Sydenham 
Society,  and  contains  a  commentary,  embracing  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks, 
Eomans,  and  Arabians  on  aU  subjects  connected  with 
medicine,  f  ■ 

In  spite  of  the  many  blank  pages  in  the  history  ot 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  we,  no 
doubt,  may  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  com'se 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  medical  profession  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, and  trace  its  relations  to  the  pubhc  for  many  ages 
after.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous sects  into  which  it  was  divided ;  and  to  each  we  are 
bound  to  concede  the  advantage  of  its  being  the  off- 
spring of  a  deep  and  honest  conviction.  However  much 
we  may  be  disposed  to  underrate  them  now,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  stiU  no  legitimate  mode 

*  Eloy  (N.  F.  J.),  Dictionnaii-e  Historique  de  la  Medeciue, 
Ancienne  et  Moderne . 

f  The  Seven  Books  of  Paulus  JLgineta.  1847. 
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of  acquiring  medical  knoAvledge  which  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  some  one  or  other  of  those  sects. 

The  Dogmatists  were  midoubtedly  the  most  philoso- 
phic, insisting,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  necessity  of 
exercising  the  faculty  of  reason  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  organs  m  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
Pneimaatists,  Methodists  and  Eclectics  allied  themselves 
more  closely  with  them  than  with  the  Empirics,  who 
affected  to  despise  the  employment  of  reason,  and  re- 
garded experience  and  analogy  as  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations. 

All  assented  to  the  importance  of  correct  observa- 
tion, and  all  were  more  or  less  mfluenced  by  the 
Pyrrhonian  scepticism,  wliich  was  certainly  mtended  to 
act  as  a  preservative  against  error  and  precipitate  judg- 
ment;  but  the  miiversal  doubt  which  it  engendered 
undermined  behef  m  the  infalHble  laws  of  nature,  to 
the  perversion  of  sound  judgment,  and,  "  by  corrupt- 
ing the  best  thhigs,  it  favoured  the  production  of  the 
worst." 

In  summmg  up  the  results  of  the  labours  of  each  sect, 
the  balance  appears  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Dogmatists ; 
for,  much  as  the  Empirical  school  is  entitled  to  our 
respect  for  the  curious  and  interesting  information 
which  it  has  transmitted  to  us  respecting  the  manner 
in  which]  medicine  was  studied*,  when  we  refer  to 
the  successive  discoveries  of  facts  which  advanced  the 
science,  we  find  them  associated  with  the  names  of  the 
Dogmatists  and  their  aUies.f 

*  This  homage  is  more  particularly  due  to  Nicauder,  Scribonius, 
Marcellus,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  Valerianus. 

f  Aretreus,  Galen,  Oribasius,  CEelius  Aurelianus,  Trallianus,  and 
Paulus  iEgineta. 
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After  the  death  of  Galen,  notwithstanding  that  Alex- 
andria, Eome,  and  Constantinople  maintained  their 
reputation  as  schools  of  medicine,  the  science  itself 
waned,  in  consequence  of  the  Gothic  invasions  over  the 
civihsed  world.  The  sects,  as  we  have  seen,  dwmdled 
down  to  individuals,  who  achieved  for  medicine  what 
the  monastics  effected  for  ancient  classical  hterature  : 
they  maintained  it  in  the  condition  of  a  small,  but  con- 
tmuous  stream,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  charlatanism 
that  no  man  could  talk  nonsense  so  gross,  or  profess 
supernatural  powers  so  incredible,  but  that  the  igno- 
rance of  the  community  would  give  credit  to  his 
assertions. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  person  to  read,  without 
amazement  and  humihation— not  unmLxed,  hoAvever, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pride— an  account  of  the 
display  of  incapacity  and  creduhty  which  encouraged 
the  union  of  so  much  falsehood  with  the  mere  threads, 
and,  as  such,  a  continuity  of  truth.  They  were  not 
simply  united,  but  positively  interwoven  hke  warp  and 
woof  And  yet  how  incompatible  was  the  sunple  ob- 
servation  of  the  acts  of  nature  with  a  behef  m  those 
mhacles  which  violate  all  her  laws  !— 

"  Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  th'  Eternal^  Cause 
Prone  for  Hs  favomites  to  reverse  liis  laws  ?  " 

contradicting  sense  and  reason  so  entirely,  that  it  woidd 
now  seem  to  those,  at  least,  who  are  so  prosaic  as  to 
enqnire  into  the  character  of  the  agents  and  the  antece- 
dents of  the  objects  of  supernatural  events  belore  ac- 
ceptrg  them  J  true-to  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
Jadduce  an  argument  for  the  purpose  of  toposmg 
a  doctrine  so  unworthy  of  refutation.  To  those,  how 
everrwho  axe  curious  in  the  matter,  and  ^e  desn-ous 
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of  testing  the  trutli  or  falsehood  of  any  testimony  re- 
specting "miraculous  and  supernatural  acts,  we  would 
commend  the  observations  of  Hume*  on  this  dark 
page  of  om-  liistory  ;  and  with  the  final  extinction 
of'^the  school  of  Alexandria,  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens  in  641,  we  termmate  this  part 
of  om-  subject. 

*  Hume's  Essays  on  Miracles,  vol,  ii. 
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CHAP.  V. 

SABACENIC  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Having  established  tlieir  dommion  by  force,  the  Sara- 
cens gave  early  promise  to  perpetuate  it  in  ignorance ; 
for  the  destruction  of  the  celebrated  hbrary  of  Alex- 
andria was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Cahph  Omar. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  competent  judges  that 
the  loss  may,  probably,  have  been  accidental,  and 
attributable  to  the  disorders  and  tumults  wliich  unme- 
diately  succeeded  the  captm^e  of  the  city  * ;  but  the 
researches  of  others  tend  to  confirm  the  behef  that  the 
conquerors  tarnished  their  laurels  by  sacrificing  to  the 
Alcoran  800,000  volumes,  which  could  never  be  re- 
placed.   Mr.  Ocldey  has  given  the  following  account 
of  itf  :— "  On  the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  (Amrou)  became  so  well  pleased 
with  the  famous  scholar  John,  surnamed  the  Gram- 
marian, on  account  of  his  learning  and  conversation, 
that  the  latter  ventured  to  petition  Amrou  for  the 
books  contained  m  the  hbrary,  seeing  that  they  had  not 
been  noticed  in  the  hst  of  proscribed  tMngs  contained 
in  the  city,  and  wliich  had  been  sealed  up.  Ami'ou 
repHed,  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  the  request,  but 
that  he  would  write  to  the  Cahph  Omar  to  see  what 
might  be  done.    This  he  did,  and  the  Cahph  answered 

*  Essai  Historique  et  Litteraire  sur  la  MMecine  des'Arabes,  par 
P.  J.  Amoreux,  p.  8. 

t  History  of  the  Saracens,  Ockley,  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  313. 
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as  foUows  :  '  What  is  contained  in  these  books  you 
mention  is  either  agreeable  to  what  is  mitten  m  the 
Book  of  God  (meaning  the  Alcoran),  or  it  is  not ;  il  it 
be  then  the  Alcoran  is  sufficient  without  them ;  it 
otherwise,  'tis  fit  they  should  be  destroyed ' "  Amrou, 
in  obedience,  distributed  the  books  throughout  the  city 
amongst  those  who  kept  baths  (of  whom  there  were  in 
Alexandria  4000),  to  heat  the  baths  with  ;  and  it  took 
six  months  to  destroy  them  aU.  Despismg  science 
generaUy,  they  burnt  all  scientific  books  ;  but,  cherish- 
ing fife,  they  rescued  those  medical  works  which  were 
hkely  to  assist  in  prolonguig  it  * 

Happily  there  were  those  who  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  medical  works;  or,  at  least,  of  suspectmg  that 
they  might,  at  some  future  time,  be  useful  for  the  pm- 
pose  of  aUeviating  diseases,  to  which  all  were  hable,  and 
thus  many  manuscripts  were  preserved. 

It  was,  perhaps,  wisely  determined  that  the  western 
world  should  pass  through  the  crisis  of  this  particular 
period;  for  the  Greeks,  with  whom  civihsation  still 
fingered,  were  sadly  degenerated  from  those  sages  who 
graced  the  classic  ages,  and  had  sunk  under  the  tram- 
mels of  despotism,  superstition,  and  ignorance. 

The  Ai-abians  possessed  a  copious  and  expressive 
language,  then-  knaginations  were  fively,  and  theh' 
passions  violent.  They  were  active  and  energetic; 
and,  although  they  had  made  no  progress-  in  science 
when  they  overran  the  western  world,  they  had  cul- 
tivated poetry  and  fiction  with  some  success.  They 
were  not,  therefore,  absolutely  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  fiterature;  on  the  contrary,  after  their  conquests 
completed,  theh  destructive  violence  subdued, 


were 


*  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  135 ;  see  also  Amoreux,  p.  13. 
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and  their  Caliphs  quietly  seated  upon  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  throne  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
they  turned  then-  attention  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  destruc- 
tion they  had  practised  by  accumulatmg  manuscripts 
for  the  hbrary  of  Cleopatra.*    In  the  mean  tune  we 
may  obtain  a  ghmpse  of  the  relationship  which  existed 
between  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  pubhc,  by  casual  narratives  rather  than  by  any 
special  history.    The  most  vivid  uastance  that  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  reading  has  furnished,  does  not 
represent  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  most  digni- 
fied position ;  but  it  is  so  far  clothed  in  circumstances 
as  to  supply  the  information  we  seek  for. 

"  The  famous  Ziyad  (brother  of  the  Cahph  Moawiyah), 
being  struck  with  the  plague  (a.d.  672),  felt  such  in- 
tolerable pam  m  his  hand  that  he  consulted  a  Cadi  f 
whether  it  were  better  to  cut  it  off  or  not.    The  Cadi 
told  him  that  he  was  afraid,  if  his  time  was  come,  he 
would  go  before  God  without  that  hand  which  was 
cut  off  to  avoid  the  appearing  before  Mm ;  and  if  it 
was  not  come,  he  would  remain  lame  among  men, 
which  would  be  a  reproach  to  his  chUd ;  wherefore  he 
was  of  opinion  that,  hve  or  die,  he  had  better  let  it 
alone ;  and  so  left  hhn.    However,  notwithstanding 
this  grave  decision,  Ziyad,  impatient  of  the  pam  which 
increased  every  moment,  was  resolved  to  have  it  cut 
off-  but  when  he  saw  the  fire  and  the  cauterising 
irons,  liis  heart  failed  him.    It  is  said  he  had  about 
him  no  less  than  150  physicians,  tln^ee  of  whom  had 
belonged  to  Cosroes,  the  son  of  Hormuz,  Kingof  Persia ; 


*  Amoreiix,  p.  9. 

t  The  Cadis  were  men  leaa-ned  in  law,  not  medicme. 
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but  it  was  not  in  thek  power  to  reverse^the  sealed 
decree  nor  the  thing  that  was  determmed. 

Wh;n  aU  pubUc  instruction  had  ceased  at  Alexandria, 
and  before  I  renew.1  became  an  object 
with  the  Cahphs,  a  school  was  formed  at  Ant  och,  the 
tal  of  Syria  (a.d.  721),  where  many  Greek  works 
ormedlcme'^are  said  to  have  been  translated  into 
Syriacf    In  763  the  Cahph  Mansur,  or  Almansor, 
founded  the  city  of  Bagdad ;  and,  two  years  after,  h^^ 
estabhshed  a  college,  wliich,  m  a  short  space  of  t  me, 
acquired  great  celebrity ;  he  also  instituted  pubhc  hos- 
pS.ls  and  a  medical  school  to  facHitate  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  disease.    Laboratories,  moreover, 
were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  medicmes ; 
and  in  these  estabhshments  it  is  supposed  that  the 
science  of  chemistry  may  have  first  origmated.J  Here 
Geber,  the  patriarch  of  chemistry,  laboured  to  produce 
an  universal  remedy,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter ;  and  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
the  latter  especiaUy,  were  made  the  text-books  and 
were  assiduously  stuched  by  professors  and  P^^P^is,  ot 
whom  there  were  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  6000  ; 
but-  masmuch  as  the  practical  study  of  anatomy  was 
forbidden  to  the  true  disciples  of  the  Prophet,  they 
were  compelled  to  trust  for  their  knowledge  of  this 
subject  to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  were 
content  to  do  for  that  of  most  other  subjects,  seeing 
that  Islamism  and  true  science  were  too  much  at  vari- 
ance to  admit  of  any  original  investigation.  §  Galen, 
being  more  disciusive  than  Hippocrates,  gave  a  greater 

*  Ocldey,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

f  Amoreux,  p.  12.  ,  .  no 

X  Thomson' 8  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  11^- 

§  Sprengel. 
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scope  to  their  imaginations,  and  was  therefore  their 
favourite  author;  and,  as  their  commerce  with  India 
furnished  them  with  many  new  simples,  an  amphlica- 
tion  of  theh  Materia  Medica  was  an  early  result  of 
their  increased  apphances.* 

Erom  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century  Spain  was  pre- 
eminent in  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  and 
wealth  ;  the  sciences  were  cherished  and  protected,  if 
not  absolutely  advanced  ;  and  at  Cordova  a  coUege 
was  estabhshed,  which,  under  the  Cahphat  of  the  three 
Abdahahmans  and  Alhakem,  was  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  whole  world.  Tliither  aU  the  Christians  of  the 
western  world  repaked  for  information,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, for  its  library  contained  no  fewer  than 
280,000  volumes  m  the  tenth  century,  and  m  the 
twelfth  there  were  seventy  pubhc  hbraries  in  that  part 
of  Spain  subject  to  the  Cahph  of  Cordova.f  CoUeges 
of  a  similar  character  were  hl^ewise  estabhshed  at 
Granada  and  Malaga. 

The  most  enhghtened  of  all  the  Cahphs  was  Ai- 
mamon,  who  ascended  the  throne  m  813.  During  his 
reign  the  Saracenic  schools  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Greek  science  ;  for  he  commanded  new  trans- 
lations to  be  made,  wherein  he  was  obeyed  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  had  formerly  been  employed  _m 
the  work  of  demohtion.  His  conduct,  however,  in- 
flamed the  rehgious  zeal  of  the  faithful,  who  devoted 
him  to  destruction  for  favouring  pMosophy,  and  in 
that  way  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  Alcoran  He 
was  succeeded  by  Almotassam,  who  also  cherished  the 
sciences  and  extended  his  protection  to  leai^ned  men 


*  Amoreux,  p.  17. 

j  Thomson,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
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who  were  Christians.  Motawakkel  followed  this  latter 
on  the  throne,  and  re-estabhshed  the  school  and  Hbrary 

of  Alexandria. 

To  these  Saracenic  coUeges  some  authors  have  been 
disposed  to  attribute  the  institution  of  all  other  uni- 
versities* ;  but,  as  Mr.  HaUam  has  justly  remarked, 
"  they  were  unconnected  with  each  other,  though  m 
the  same  city ;  nor  had  they,  of  com^se,  those  privileges 
which  were  conferred  in  Cliristendom.    They  were, 
therefore,  more  hke  ordinary  schools  or  gymnasia  than 
universities."t    Although  the  Arabs  extended  their 
conquests  over  so  many  other  nations,  they  never  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  state  of  pupiUage  themselves.  The 
truths  wHch  the  Greeks  had  mastered  were  the  boun- 
daries beyond  which  the  most  exalted  intelligence 
faHedto  transcend;  "where  the  Greek  ceased  to  com- 
'  municate,  there   the   Saracen  ceased  to  advance."$ 
There  are,  in  fact,  few  Arabian  writers  in  whose  works 
we  find  either  philosophic  ideas,  successfid  researches, 
new  facts,  or  great  and  important  truths.    A  servile 
habit  of  compilation,  and  the  muLtiphcation  of  spurious 
writmgs  characterised^their  hterary  efforts  :  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  content  to  write  commentaries  on  the 
classical  authors  of  Greece,  and  to  select  from  them 
such  fancies  as  taUied  with  thek  own  superstitious 
minds;  so  that  every  tributary  stream  was  tainted 
with  the  marvellous,  and  the  main  channel  of  medical 
hterature  was  greatly  corrupted. 

Physicians,  however,  appeared  from  tune  to  time, 
who  were  obviously  men  of  genius  and  erudition ;  but 

*  See  for  this,  Andre's  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France, 
f  Hallam's  Literary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

X  Advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge  and  Religion,  J.  Dou- 
glas, p.  39. 
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in  their  writing  they  never  lost  sight  of  their  Greek 
models.  The  great  majority — and  there  were  many,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  catalogue  of  authors  given  us 
by  Eeiske  and  Faber  * — "  borrowed  so  much,  and  so 
much  perverted  what  they  borrowed,"  that  their  works 
were  soon  forgotten,  though  many  of  their  errors 
remained. 

One  of  the  earhest  celebrities  was  Honain-Ebn-Izak, 
a  Nestorian  of  the  ninth  century,  who  was  renowned 
for  reproducing  in  Arabic,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Phny, 
and  Aristotle;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  ch-cumstance 
when  the  sterhng  metal  of  the  Greeks  was  subject  to 
the  transmutation  of  one  alloy  only ;  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary process  of  translation  was  first  into  Syriac,  and 
from  the  Syriac  into  Arabic. 

Another  Syrian  Christian,  Mesne  or  Mesuach,  also  of 
the  sect  of  Nestorians,  acquired  a  reputation  by  his 
translations  of  Greek  medical  authors,  as  well  as  by  his 
eminence  as  a  physician.  The  Cahph  Easchid  esteemed 
him  so  highly  that  he  committed  to  Mm  the  care  of 
his  son  Almanion ;  who,  when  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  throne,  in  813,  was  imbued  with  the  love  of 
science  to  such  an  extent  that  he  suffered,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  protection  he  ex- 
tended to  it.  Thus  it  was  that  Mesne  rendered  a 
o-reater  service  to  medicine  by  his  position  and  influ- 
ence than  by  his  actual  witmgs.  His  social  habits 
were  such  as  to  make  him  a  great  favomite  with  the 
community ;  for,  according  to  his  biographer,  Abul- 
pharge,  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  conferences  on  phi- 
losophy at  his  own  house,  and  to  give  lessons  in  medi- 

*  Opuscula  Medica  ex  Moaumentis  Ai-abum  et  Ebrseorum, 
Joannis  Jacobi  Reiske,  M.D.,  et  Joannis  Emesti  Fabri. 
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cine  which  were  extremely  popular  from  the  jocular 
spkit  m  which  they  were  communicated. 

Galen  was  their  great  authority  in  anatomy,  Dios- 
corides  in  botany,  and  for  their  rules  of  practice  they 
perverted  Hippocrates.    This  was  probably  o.vmg  to 
the  multitude  of  medicinal  and  dietetical  articles  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  and,  like  other  prodigals, 
used  unwisely.     The  works  of  Serapion  the  Saracen 
and  Ebn  Baithar  supply  us  with  hsts  of  remedial 
ao-ents,  showhig  that  the  Arabians  added  very  many 
articles  to  the  Materia  Medica.*    They  used  gems  and 
precious  stones  somewhat  largely ;  but  whether  with 
the  conceit  of  making  theh-  draughts  more  costly,  or 
with  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  had  vktues,  is 
uncertain ;  perhaps  senthnent  prevaHed,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Ehazes  quotes  Dioscorides  as  saying  that  the 
lapis  laziOi  is  good  for  sore  eyes  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  eyelashes,  and  Avenzoar  recommended 
the  emerald  as  good  ui  dysentery. 

They  were  also  firm  behevers  ui  astrology, ^  which 
they  mixed  up  with  theu^  chemistry  ;  a  combination, 
as  Mr.  Prescott  has  observed,  "  natural  to  a  state  of 
imperfect  civilisation,  where  the  mind,  impatient  of  the 
slow  and  cautious  examination  by  which  alone  it  can 
arrive  at  truth,  launches  at  once  nito  the  regions  of 
speculation,  and  rashly  attempts  to  hft  the  veil  which 
is  drawn  around  the  mysteries  of  natm-e.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  true  science  to  discern  the  impassable, 

*  The  Arabians  added  camphor,  senna,  musk,  nux-vomica, 
myrobalans  (Emblica  officinalis),  aloes,  manna,  cassia,  rhnbarb,  and 
tamarinds.  Working,  as  tliey  did,  in  metallurgy,  many  metallic  salts 
may  then  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  practice  of 
medicine ;  but  a  correct  list  is  a  desideratum  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  supplied. 
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but  not  very  obvious,  limits  wliich  divide  the  pro- 
vince of  reason  from  tliat  of  speculation.  Such  know- 
ledge comes  tardily,  and  many  an  age  has  passed  away 
in  which  power  that,  rightly  directed,  might  have 
revealed  the  great  laws  of  nature,  has  been  wasted  in 
brilHant,  but  barren  reveries  in  alchemy  and  astrology." 

The  fertile  and  hvely  imagination  of  the  Saracens 
greatly  favoured  the  superstitious  practice  of  inter- 
preting dreams.  So  favourite  a  subject  was  this  with 
their  medical  authors,  that  the  names  of  7000  indi- 
viduals have  been  recorded  as  celebrated  in  this  par- 
ticular profession.*  They  had  also  thek  magic  and 
astronomic  tahsmans :  texts  also  from  the  Alcoran  were 
sold  by  the  Moorish  priests,  under  the  name  of  fetishes, 
as  preservative  agents  against  evil  spirits  and  disease. 

As  if  no  theory  could  be  too  fantastic  and  extrava- 
gant, an  early  writer,  named  All^hendi,  or  Alkindus, 
attempted  to  explam  the  activity  of  medicines  by  arith- 
metical or  musical  rules,  and  considered  that  a  calcula- 
tion of  proportions,  and  the  geometrical  admixtmre  of 
the  elements  of  medicines  were  more  important  in  the 
development  of  thefr  occult  forces  than  the  elements 
themselves ;  and  Cardanus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ■ 
looked  back  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  profound  spmts 
of  his  age-t    He'  was,  certainly,  not  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation, nor  in  boldness  in   expressing  the  idea  of 
dynamic  immaterial  forces  as  inherent  m  the  geome- 
trical proportions  of  medicines  rather  than  m  the 
medicines  themselves.    It  does  not  appear  how  fai^  he 
considered  the  quantity  unimportant,  so  long  as  the 
proportions  were  correct ;  nor  whether  his  theory  was 

*  Hassan  Ben  Hossain  Al  Khalal  wrote  tlie  lives  or  histories  of 
7000  interpreters  of  dreams.    See  Amorenx,  p.  224. 
f  Sprengel  and  Amoreaix,  page  143. 
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sufficiently  explanatory  and  persuasive  to  carry  with  it 
the  assent  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  far  more  important  and  much  greater  celebrity  was 
Eliazes,  who  hved  in  the  tenth  centmy.  In  early  life  he 
apphed  himself  to  music  ;  but,  feehng  the  want  of  an 
useful  profession,  he  embraced  the  study  of  medicine. 
Por  the  pm-pose  of  acquiring  information  therein,  he 
travelled  in  Syiia,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  and  subsequently 
established  hunself  in  Bagdad,  where  he  was  selected 
from  amongst  upwards  of  a  hundred  competitors  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  hospital*  He  was  a  better 
anatomist  than  any  other  Saracen  ;  but  liis  observations 
were  confined  ahnost.  exclusively  to  the  organ  of  voice. 
He  first  described  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  distin- 
guished the  superior  laryngeal  fi^om  the  inferior  oi' 
recurrent.    He  had  more  than  ordinary  opportunity  of 
acqiui-mg  a  knowledge  of  medicme,  not  only  by  his 
extensive  reading,  but  by  his  experience  in  dilFerent 
countries,  wliich  was  great  also ;  and  a  characteristic 
anecdote  is  related  of  him,  illustrating  the  honesty  of 
the  man,  and  elucidating  the  many  so-called  restorations 
from  death,  or  rather  from  fits,  which  the  ignorant  are, 
at  all  times,  prone  to  exaggerate  into  death.    One  day, 
in  the  streets  of  Cordova,  he  fell  in  with  a  crowd 
surrounding  a  citizen,  who  was  said  to  have  suddenly 
faUen^down  dead;  but,  on  carefiilly  examining  him, 
he  requested  the  bystanders  to  bring  some  rods  to  him, 
i^ith  which  he  began  to  beat  the  body,  especiaUy  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  invited  others  to  follow  his 
example.    It  is  said  that  he  was  ridiculed  for  his  folly ; 
but  shortly  the  supposed  corpse  gave  signs  of  hfe' 
whereupon  all  tliought  that  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
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*  Amoreux,  p.  100. 
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formed.  Ehazes,  however,  received  the  l^-d^^onB  as  h^ 
had  before  done  the  derisions ;  but,  instead  of  abusing 
the  witless  oreduhty  of  the  midtitude,  1  ^Jit  once 
protested  that  he  knew  not  how  to  res  ore  the  dead  to 
L.  "What  I  have  done,"  said  he,  "I  once  saw  pra^ 
tised  in  the  Desert,  where  a  feUow-traveUer  feU^^^^ 
man  has  fallen ;  an  old  Arab  ran  and  cut  some  ^tches 

and  distributed  them  ^^^^J^^r^MM— 
done,  and  with  the  same  effect.     Jlis  trienci 
theCahph,  said  that  the  »untry  wherein  he  lea  ded 
coidd,  at  least,  boast  of  possessing  a  Galen ,  to  wtach 
Ehaz;s  repUed,  "Experience  is  better  ^^^--^^ 

His  chief  work  is  that  on  Small-pox  and  Measles, 
wlwein  He  attempted  the  solution  of  a  question  re- 
Jetting  the  history  of  the  "  on  which  « 
opinions  were  obviously  entertained  at  the 

Cnen  Galen  has  mide  no  mention  of  the  smaU^^ox 

but  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion  by  enqiui'ing  of 

bility,  by  ^\^^TZo  A^^^^  ■  and  hence  the  error  of 
was  nustranslatecl  mto  Araoic , 

.  Eha.e.  on  Small-pox,  translated  by  W.  — .^^^  ^.^p. 

t  -Ic-eoc  i»  the  word  ^^'^'T '  tXlfs  Dtaoride,,  and 
poLe.  and  Aristotle,  and  -  "  ^^-f  tu,nour,  ,vlneh 

Galen.    The  latter  dofineB  .t  tanour."    It  is, 

sr;r:Sof^:wr::n:te^^^^^ 

Greenhill,  note  D,  page  142. 
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Ehazes,  as  well  as  of  others  who  have,  Avith  the  accom- 
pHshed  and  laborious  Dr.  Hahn,  attempted  to  prove 
that  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Galen  described  the 
disease.*    The  Greek  writers,  however,  were  so  per- 
fectly clear  and  correct  in  all  their  descriptions  of 
diseases,  that  they  have  been  recommended  as  models 
for  imitation  ;  whereas,  in  no  place  have  they  given  an 
accomit  of  a  distemper  Hke  the  small-pox,  so  clearly 
defined  as  the  Arabians,  who  were  very  inferior  writers, 
defined  it.    The  whole  question  is  admu-ably  treated  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Moore  f ,  who  shows  that  the  disease 
may  have  existed  in  China  J  and  Hindostan  §  m  the 
remotest  ages;  that  it  was  probably  confined  there 
in  consequence  of  the  pecuhar  situation  of  those  regions, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  deserts  and 
ocean  ;  that  eventually,  as  Dr.  Eremd  suggested,  it  was 
first  brought  into  Egypt  during  the  CaHphat  of  Omar, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  640,  by  the  Arabians,  who 
had  been  infected  by  those  eastern  nations ;  and  that 
thus  the  disease  was  propagated  over  Europe ;  after 
which,  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  small-pox  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  history  of  the  Arabs.    We  by  no  means 
dimhiish  the  difiiculty  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
the  distemper  by  saying  that  it  was  coeval  with  the 
human  race;  but,  m  attributing  it  to  filth  and  its 
accompaniments,  we  very  probably  approach  the  truth; 
for  we  may  as  easHy  conceive  that  small-pox  and 

*  Joannes  G.  Halm.    Variolarum  Antlquitates  e  Gracis  erutjc 
acced.  de  Mesute  Scriptis  Epistolis.    Briga3,  1733. 

t  Plistory  of  SmaH-pox,  by  James  Moore,  p.  3.    Lond.  1815 

t  Memoires  concernant  I'llistoire,  les  Sciences,  &c.  des  Chinois 
par  les  Missionnaircs  de  P^>kin,  torn.  iv.  p.  392.  ' 

§  Holwell's  Account  of  the  Manner  of  Inociilating  tlie  Small- 
pox m  the  East  Indies.    8vo.  Lond.  1767. 
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other  infectious  diseases  Bnay  be  ^gf^^^^Xcd 
absorption   of   deleterious  miasms  »d 
influences,  as  that  pellagra,  cretnusm,  or  the  ague,  m  y 
oriainate  from  similar  causes.  Mm^Ips 
°lhe  above  remaps  are  eq*Pf -^l^^"  I 

^^"''1d\;  E^ioptr^-al  timT:  iuaU-pox,  and 
r«rrrancebythein.a.W^^ 

rrns^'airthTter  :rr  app-  to 
;l  ^d:in:rthe  sp..h  ^^^^^ 

formerly  called  ^r^^^^^^^^  ^Italy  it  -as 

may  have  emanated         ^o  dova.    1  J^^^i^,,. 
called  mor6i/H,  or  the  Mm°r.plague  bemg 
tive  of  a  morbo,  as  the  Bahans  caUed  th  H 

Ehazes  gives  a  curious  ^evailed  in 

of  his  day,  showing  how  ^^f'^^^l^J.^^. 

all  ages,  and  g^^^y'.  ^ ^.^i^L  arts  used  by 
"  There  are,"  says  he,    so  ma  j 

— r  uf  mSl""  .ot  contai;. 

treatise,  had  I  a  mma  to  w  -boldness  is 

but  their  ^-Py^'^^Xdtn^  Lu  they  have  of 
equal  to  the  gmlt  and  Lh-  last 

tLenting,  and  puttmg  per^on^  oj.     ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^ 
hours,  for  no  reason  at  ah.  iNow 

to  cure  the         g-t^ftheteacj"  fom  of  a  cross, 
■  issue  in  the  hinder  part  of  '^^J^^^^^     „f  j^e  opening, 
and  pretend  to  take  some  hmg  out  I 

Zul  they  held  all  ''--^^^^t^^  H  U  out  of 
give  out  that  they  can  f^^^  ^f^^  ^  perform  by 
their  patients'  noses,  which  they  seem  F 

.  .        r^  Viriolavum  antiquitates  at  Arobibus 
•  Gi-mor  (Ctaistiamis  G.),  Vanou 
solum  repetencte,  pp-  7,  14, 
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putting  up  a  pointed  iron  probe,  with,  wliicli  tliey 
woimd  the  nostril  until  the  blood  comes ;  then  they 
draw  out  the  little  artificial  animal,  composed  of  liver, 
etc.    Some  are  confident  they  can  take  out  the  white 
specks  in  the  eye.    Before  they  apply  the  instrument  to 
that  part,  they  put  a  piece  of  fine  rag  into  the  eye,  and, 
taking  it  out  with  the  instrument,  pretend  it  is  drawn 
immediately  from  the  eye.    Some,  again,  undertake  to 
suck  water  out  of  the  ear,  which  they  fill  with  a  tube 
from  their  mouth,  and  hold  the  other  end  to  the  ear  ; 
and  so,  spiu-ting  the  water  out  of  their  mouths,  pretend 
it  came  from  the  ear.    Others  pretend  to  get  out 
worms,  wliich  grow  m  the  ear  or  the  roots  of  the 
teeth.*    Others  can  extract  frogs  from  the  under  part 
of  the  tongue,  and,  by  lancing,  make  an  incision,  into 
which  they  clap  the  frog,  and  so  take  it  out.  What 
shall  I  say  of  bones  inserted  into  wounds  and  ulcers, 
which,  after  remaining  there  for  some  time,  they  take 
out  again  ?    Some,  when  they  have  taken  out  a  stone 
from  the  bladder,  persuade  their  patients  that  still 
there  is  another  left :  they  do  this  for  this  reason,  to 
have  it  beheved  that  they  have  taken  out  another.  Some- 
times they  probe  the  bladder,  being  altogether  ignorant 
and  uncertain  whether  there  be  a  stone  or  no  ;  but  if 
they  do  not  find  it,  they  pretend  at  least  to  take  out 
one  they  have  in  readiness  before,  and  show  that  to 
them.    Some  say  they  take  phlegm,  of  a  substance 
hke  unto  glass,  out  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  by 
the  conveyance  of  a  pipe  which  they  hold,  with  water 
in  their  mouths.    Some  pretend  that  they  can  contract 


*  See  also  "  Pictures  of  the  Chinese,"  a  book  with  lithographs, 
published  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cobbold.  Therein  the  extraction  of  tlie 
worm  will  be  read  jiist  as  lihazcs  describes  it. 
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and  collect  all  the  floating  humours  of  the  body  into 
one  place  by  rubbing  it  with  winter  cherries,  which 
causes  a  brmimg  or  inflammation,  and  then  they  expect 
to  be  rewarded  as  if  they  cui-ed  the  .distemper ;  and 
after  they  have  supplied  the  place  with  oil,  the  pam 
presently  goes  ofi".    Some  make  thek  patients  beheve 
they  have  swallowed  glass ;  so,  taking  a  feather,  which 
they  force  down  the  throat,  they  throw  them  mto  a 
vomiting,  which  brings  up  the  stuff  they  themselves  had 
put  in  with  that  very  feather.    Many  things  of  tins 
natm^e  do  they  get  out,  which  these  impostors,  with 
cxreat  dexterity,  have  put  m,  tendmg  many  times  to  the 
endangering  the  health  of  thek  patients,  and  often 
endin-  in  the  death  of  them.    Such  counterfeits  could 
not  p°ass  with  discerning  men,  but  that  they  did  not 
dream  of  any  faUacies,  and  made  no  doubt  of  the  skill 
of  those  whom  they  employed;  tiU  at  last,  when  they 
suspect,  or  rather  look  more  narrowly  into  theu^  opera- 
tions, the  cheat  is  discovered."       .       ^     ^     .  . 

It  woifld  not  be  an  uninstructive  chapter  m  the 
liistory  of  human  events,  if  some  philosophical  mch- 
vidual  would  sit  down  and  write  the  rise,  progress, 
dechne,  and  fall  of  all  popular  delusions.  Medicme 
woidd  furnish  a  rare  field  of  observation,  not  on^y 
before  and  durmg  the  first  few  centiu.es  o  Ch^st. 
anitv  but  even  up  to  this  our  day  ;  it  would  affoid 
Lances  of  the  iuiplicit  belief  which  has  been 
accorded  to  supernatural  agencies  and  impudent  quacks, 

Td  would  show  too  that  all  ^^f^^^^^T^ 
genious  and  vivacious  they  may  be,  have  a  fixed  hm 
to  thek  career,  like  all  other  thmgs  ;  they  ha. e  then 
IraTces  and 'their  exits,  flourishing  ^or^^^^ 
at  last,  stale  and  exploded,  they  snflc  c^owii  m^^^^^^^^ 
But  Ehnzes  himself,  whilst  fiiHy  alive  to  these  gioss 
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practices  of  the  low  charlatan,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
astrology  and  alchemy,  which,  like  preceding  delu- 
sions, have  given  place  to  other  errors  equally  mon- 
strous, and  they,  in  their  turn,  have  succumbed  to  others 
still.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  delusions,  or 
mental  aberrations,  would  seem  almost  to  require  a 
classification  like  that  wliich  obtains  for  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, or  for  those  parasitical  animals  which  attack  and 
subsist  on  higher  grades  of  organisation.  I  shall  have 
to  notice  the  most  popular  of  these  epidemics,  which 
are  never  wholly  absent  from  a  community,  but  which 
break  out  at  times  with  unusual  severity,  sparing 
neither  rank,  sex,  nor  age. 

After  Ehazes,Haly- Abbas  or  Ah-Ben- Abbas,  a  Persian 
by  birth,  wrote  a  compendium  of  medicine  under  the 
title  of  "  Almaleci,"  or  Eoyal  Work,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Adhaddoulat,  Emir  of  Bagdad,  about  the  year  980.* 
Haly  was  one  of  those  authors  concerning  whom  Mr. 
Hallam  observed,  that,  "  instead  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  the  Arabians  brought  in  physicians  of  their  own, 
men  doubtless  of  considerable  though  inferior  merit, 
and  substituted  arbitrary  or  empirical  precepts  for  the 
enlarged  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  "f  He  was  .certainly 
a  man  of  independent  mind,  and  hesitated  not  to  criti- 
cise Hippocrates,  Oribasius,  and  taulus  ^gineta,  as  he 
sometimes  did  Galen  ;  but  in  general  he  deferred  to 
the  latter.    He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  use  of 

*  The  Almaleci  was  translated  into  Latin,  under  the  title  of 
"Opus  Regium,"  by  Etienne,  in  1127,  and  was  reproduced  by 
Michel  CapeUa  in  1523.  M.  Amoreux  (p.  79)  quotes  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Clifton,  that  the  work  of  Haly- Abbas  was  the  first  medical 
book  written  in  Arabic ;  but  Dr.  Freiud  shows  that  it  must  havp 
been  written  after  Rliazcs,  from  whom  much  is  borrowed. 

t  Hallam's  Litci'ary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  4G5. 
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ndneral  waters  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  recommended 
the  admixture  of  aUttle  of  one's  native  earth,  as  ataU 

times  beneficial.  ,  , 

In  the  same  year  that  the  "Almalechi  appeared,  the 
physician  who  was  destined  to  echpse  it  was  born  at 
Bokhara.    He  is  l^nown  by  a  multitude  of  names,  but 
by  common  consent  he  is  now  called  Avicenna.     At  a 
very  early  age  he  was  educated  in  the  theology  of  the 
Koran;  after  which,  at  about  the  age  of  sixteer,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicme  under  a  Ghmtian 
physician,  named  Ben-Yahya.t    At  eighteen  he  ac- 
quked  great  repute  by  cm-ing  the  Emir,  Nouk  Ibn- 
Mansur,  of  a  formidable  distemper,  and  was  loaded 
^fth  faVovn.  in  consequence.    Amongst  others  he  had 
the  use  of  the  Prince's  Ubrary,  which  was  afterwards 
burnt,  and  its  destruction  was  malicious  y  imputed  to 
Lcemia.     One  of  his  W^--   (*Herbdot « 
relates  of  him  that,  being  summoned  by  a  sidtan  at 
KhoLan,  he  refused  to  go  ;  when  co  j-^c^ho- 
ever  by  the  King  Mamon,  he  departed ;  but,  ms  eaa 
of  takL  the  road  to  Khorassan,  he  took  that  to 
GeoSa  distinguished  himself  by  sagaciously 

detect  n-  the  source  of  disease  in  a  case  of  love^ickness 
f„  a  yoX  prince.  He  was  a  great  philosopher  ^  weU 
Z  a  physician  ;  nevertheless,  his  hfe  was  one  continued 

.  Avicenna  is  an  abridgo,=nt  of  ^y--^''-^^--^:^^^^^^ 
.      *i  c!  1  VM.  Al  "Rpis    The  MussiTlmans  caUed  him  l^Dii 

ZuJl,  fath..  of  Hali,  son  of  AbdaUa,  p-a^dson  of  Sma.  Amo 
T-^XK  V.  m.  Thomson  state  that  he  studied  undcv 

;S'l~:u-Saho.-Masiohi.    Hist,  of  Che.,  vol. 

f  BibliothMtte  Orientale.  p.,.  Ba...l,o,oniew  d'Hethelot,  avec  ,os 
Additions  de  Schnlten.    Pa"",  1782. 
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history  of  vicissitudes,  partly  from  liis  own  irregularities, 
and  partly  from  the  jealousies  of  his  fellow-practi- 
tioners ;  yet,  in  spite  of  liis  excesses,  he  appears  to 
have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  rehgious  feeHng  ; 
for,  whenever  he  recognised  a  new  truth  in  others,  or 
discovered  one  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  prostrated 
liimself  in  humble  thankfulness  to  God.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  57  ;  when  the  poet  who  penned 
his  epitaph  said  of  him,  that  his  philosophy  failed  to 
give  him  wisdom,  and  that  the  study  of  medicine  had 
failed  to  teach  liim  the  art  of  preserving  his  own  life. 
His  great  work  was  the  "  Canon  of  Medicine,"  {Canun 
jitt  Thebb*),  which,  was  held  in  high  esteem  until 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  most  implicitly 
foUowed  in  the  different  schools  of  Europe.  Italy  and 
Paris  were  the  first  to  renounce  him  for  the  original 
Greek  authors ;  but  in  MontpelHer,  Louvain,  and 
throughout  Spain,  his  works  continued  to  be  undisputed. 

Some  of  the  coUeges,  too,  in  which  he  was  regarded 
as  the  oracle,  especially  that  of  Bagdad,  disclosed  a 
waning  reputation,  and  were  more  or  less  sup];5lanted 
by  a  number  of  Jewish  seminaries  ;  for  the  Jews  esti- 
mated him  most  highly,  partly  on  account  of  the 

*  It  is  questionable  AvHetHcr  Amoretxx  has   copied  con-ectly 

I  .«y^  Canun  f,  el  Thebb,  for  thus  it  is  thought,  by 

competent  authorities,  it  should  be  Avritten.  The  th  is  put  by  the 
French  for  t  alone.  El  Tebb,  or,  as  some  dictionaries  spell  it, 
el  Tabb,  if  wiitten  as  spoken,  sounds  et  Tabb,  because  t  being  a 
solar  letter,  the  I  which  precedes  it  merged  in  the  t,  and  becomes  a 
t  also.  Hence  Amoreux  gives  the  word  as  et  tebb  instead  of  el  tebb. 
But  because  the  preposition^  or  />/  (in)  comes  before  et  or  el,  the 
final  i  supersedes  the  e  in  el,  and  the  sound  becomes  Ji.t.  The  three 
words  make  Canun  (rules)  Ji  (in)  el  (the)  tibb  or  tebb  (art  of 
healing). 
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intrinsic  merit  of  his  works  ;  but  the  inspiration  was  in 
some  degree  stimulated  by  more  interested  motives. 
Whilst  the  consohdation  of  the  barbarian  upon  tlie 
Eoman  institutions  was  going  on,  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  sorely  perserated,  were  more  than  suspected  ot 
bein^  the  secret  yet  active  agents  of  the  Saracens  m 
return  for  the  sphit  of  toleration  which  was  extended 
to  them  by  the  disciples  of  the  Moslem  faith. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  akeady  spoken  ot,  as 
derived  fi^om  their  course  of  trafficldng  with  oriental 
nations,  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
and  many  of  them  studied  medicine  so  assiduously  as 
to  become  the  best  physicians  of  Europe.    Then^  re- 
morseless enemies,  the  Christian  clergy,  having  con- 
stituted themselves  the  avengers  of  Christ,  and  resolv- 
ing to  deprive  them  of  thek  honourable  profession,  and 
to  appropriate  its  emoluments  to  themselves,  exercised 
their  intolerant  and  persecuting  mfluence,  whereby  a 
canon  was  enacted,  which  prohibited  the  Jews  from 
mimstering  to  the  physical  mfirmities  of  the  Chri^ians^ 
The  superior  erudition  of  the  former,  however  caused 
the  caion  to  be  disregarded,  so  that  kings  and  popes 
the  heads  of  Christian  communities,  did  not  scruple  to 
te  r~  to  them  in  time  of  need  C^^e^^ 
Louis,  surnamed  le  Debonnaire,  and  Charles  le  Clmive 
had  e'ach  a  Judaical  physician*  who  coidd  boas  of  a 
mechcal  school  which  the  ^^ws  es  abhsM  at  Soi  m 
Asia  Minor,  as  early  as  the  second  centmy.    Most  o 
"the  time  of'which  we  are  -w  « 

themselves  of  the  Saracenic  ^^^^^^^^^^.^  fl^V  4^1^^ 
in  spite  of  the  persecutions  to  winch  they  weie  ex 

■u    •       tn  riiarlema^ne,  and  SM(5cias  to  Louis 
J  ^^^^^  -  S.«c.s. 
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posed,  of  the  Christian  school  of  Montpellier,  where 
many  ecclesiastics  also  acquired  a  smattering  of  medi- 
cal lore,  to  which  they  were  incited  by  the  riches  and 
liixmy,  as  well  as  by  the  idleness  and  voluptuousness 
which  enervated  the  Moors,  and  contributed,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  their  downfall.* 

As  these  influences  came  into  operation,  Arabic 
writers  became  less  numerous,  and  the  authors,  whom 
it  may  be  necessary  to  quote  as  giving  the  tone  and 
character  to  the  Saracenic  school,  were  "  few  and  far 
between."  One  of  these,  Avenzoar,  of  whom  it  is  said 
"that  he  hved  to  the  great  age  of  130,"  was  the  most 
illustrious  physician  after  Avicenna.  Dming  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  life  he  studied  the  heahng  art  with 
much  dihgence,  directing  his  attention  chiefly  to  reme- 
dial and  dietetical  agents,  on  which  he  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "  Thaisser ;"  but,  in  touching  upon  the  question 
of  giving  rehef  to*the  sufferings  accompanying  stone  in 
the  bladder,  he  considered  the  subject  indecent,  and 
the  operation  of  extraction  as  opposed  to  the  prmciples 
of  his  rehgion,  seeing  that  it  involved  the  scrutiny  of  a 
part  of  the  body  too  unclean  for  the  eyes  of  the  faitli- 
ful.f  Like  Honam,  he  freely  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Paulus  ^gineta,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  Greek  'masters.  Avenzoar  must  have 
hved  diu-ing  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centmies.  J 

*  Cardonne  (Denis  Dom  de),  Histoire  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne 
sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes. 

t  Amoreux,  p.  111.  There  Avere,  in  the  days  of  Avenzoar,  per- 
sons who  confined  themselves  to  the  operation  for  the  stone,  as  there 
are  still  in  eastern  countries  (see  Travels  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
vol.  iii.  p.  201),  and  hence  arose  the  Hippocratic  oath  taken  by 
regularly  bred  surgeons — Ov  t-e/jcw  Be  ovde  {.itr  XtOiuyraQ  £icxopt}tT(o 
h  epyurriffiy  arhpciffi  Trptj^ioQ  Tr]iTlE  (I  will  not  cut  any  one  for  tho 
stone,  but  wiU  give  up  this  operation  to  the  working  men). 

t  Ibid.  p.  110. 
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The  next  in  succession  was  Averroes  *,  a  patriarch 
like  his  predecessor,  and  a  Saracenic  commentator  of 
great  renown.    He  flemished  during  the  tweKth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  f,  and  was  in  great  repute  at  Cor- 
dova as  a  physician.    He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Aristotle  with  great  determmation  and  zeal,  and 
spent  his  whole  life  in  preparing  an  exposition  of  the 
labours  of  that  author.    Accordhag  to  Mantuanus  and 
d'Herbelot,  Europe  was  indebted  to  Averroes,  at  the 
revival  of  learning,  for  the  knowledge  it  possessed  of 
Aristotle.^    Hallam,  however,  states  on  equal  autho- 
rity, that  he  built  a  theory  on  a  bad  Arabic  version  of 
Aristotle  which  he  used ;  and  that  this  theory,  which 
gained  much  ground  at  a  subsequent  period  among  the 
Aristotehans,  as  they  deemed  themselves,  of  Italy,  was 
httle  else  than  an  expansion  of  the  Eeahst  hypothesis, 
m-ged  to  a  degree  of  apparent  paradox.  § 

The  celebrity  of  the  Arabian  school  of  medicme  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
condition  of  Europe  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  and  not  to  any  original  and  mde- 
pendent  Uterature  of  its  own.  It  was  rare  to  find  a 
layman  who  could  read  or  write  ;  and  even  a  French 
monarch  (Phihp),  so  late  as  1272,  was  equaUy  un- 
educated. In  no  age  were  the .  immorahties  of  the 
Christian  clergy  greater.    There  were  no  other  Chris- 

*  Here  is  another  example  of  tlie  corruption  of  a  name.  Wlio 
would  suppose  Averroes  was  Ebn  Easliyd  or  Eascliid,  as  English 
authors  write  it?  yet  so  it  is;  for  the  Spaniards  named  hun  Aven 
Koshid,  which  by  degrees  got  converted  into  Averroes,  the  cog- 
nomen by  which  he  is  now  quoted  in  aU  medical  works. 

t  Amoreux,  p.  113.  '     ,         t  •   •  r>-n 

i  Antonius  Passevinus  Mantuanus,  De  vera  Philosophia  m  Bibl. 

Selecta,  tom.  ii.  lib.  xii.  cap.  16. 

§  Hallam's  Lit.  Hist.  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  sec.  8G. 
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tian  scliools  tlian  those  which  belonged  to  monas- 
teries and  no  other  Christian  masters  than  the  debased 
ecclesiastics,  who  shared  with  the  Jews  and  Saracens 
the  practice  of  medicme.  There  was  no  spirit  of  emula- 
tion in  hterature  or  science,  and  no  idea  of  niiprovmg 
on  the  medical  writings  of  the  Greeks,  which  were 
ahnost  universally  read  in  Arabic  versions.  Thus  we 
find  Averroes  asserting  that  "  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
is  the  perfection  of  truth,  and  his  understanding  attamed 
the  utmost  hmit  of  human  abihty;  so  that  it  might 
truly  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  created  and  given  to 
the  world  by  Divine  Providence,  that  we  might  see  in 
him  how  much  it  is  possible  for  man  to  know." 

This  ideal  circumscription  of  the  human  capacity 
was  not  the  most  favourable  condition  in  wliich  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  unconstramed  inquuy ;  and  to  it, 
more  reasonably  perhaps  than  to  any  other  ckcum- 
stance,  may  be  assigned  the  curious  fact  that,  dm^mg 
the  dark  ages,  few  historical  records  were  made  of  the 
nature  of  the  prevaihng  diseases.*    We  know  that 
many  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases  did  occur  ;  but 
whenever  they  are  mentioned,  all  details  relative  to 
their  character,  or  the  mortahty  which  they  occasioned, 
are  neglected.    We  only  learn  that  they  were  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  that  summary 
vengeance  was  often  taken  on  the  innocent  victims. 
E'or  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  m  the  gloomy  and  bar- 
barous period  of  the  world's  history  which  we  are  con- 
templating ;  for  even  at  the  present  day,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  such  diseases,  there  is  usually  some  excess  of 
alarm,  and  often  some  popular  delusion,  less  imaginary 
perhaps  but  equally  mistaken. 


*  Webster,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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Ill  the  thirteenth  century  the  Cahph  Mostanser  re- 
estabhshed  the  academy  and  medical  college  at  Bagdad  ; 
for  both  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  had  been  replaced 
by  Jewish  seminaries.    He  gave  large  salaries  to  the 
professors  ;  he  collected  a  magnificent  hbrary,  and  esta- 
bhshed  a  new  school  of  pharmacy  *  ;  but  to  httle  pur- 
pose ;  for  no  successfLil  researches,  no  new  ideas,  no 
great  and  important  truths,  resulted  from  this,  nor  from 
the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  which  existed  at 
Damascus  at  the  same  period.    A  slight  impulse,  how- 
ever, in  the  right  direction  was  given  by  Albucasis,  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  emkient  of  the  Arabian 
surgeons.    His  medical  practice  he  founded  entirely 
on  the  doctrines  of  Ehazes  and  Paulus  J3gineta  ;  but  in 
surgery  he  appears  to  have  surpassed  all  other  Saracens. 
He  wrote  a  description  of  the  surgical  mstruments  then 
in  use,  and  the  method  of  using  them  ;  not  even  omitting, 
as  Avenzoar  had  done  before  him,  those  for  hthotomy ; 
and  reproved  his  fellow- surgeons  for  daring  to  operate 
Avithout  an  adequate  knowledge  of  anatomy :  whence 
it  would  seem,  that  he  himself  possessed  that  know- 
ledge, but  how  he  acqaired  it  does  not  appear. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  mention  has  been  made 
of  one-tenth  part  of  the  Saracenic  authors  whose  names 
have  been  transmitted  to  usf;  but  the  distinguished 
few  so  completely  stamped  the  impress  of  their  own 
pecuhar  genius  on  the  school  generally,  and  were  so 
reflected  by  the  numerous  satelhtes  who  revolved 
around  them,  that  it  would  be  useless  as  well  as  tedious 


*  Thomson's  History  of  Cliemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

t  Abi-Osbaia  wi-ote  biographical  sketches  of  more  than  three 
hundred  Arabic  medical  authors,  of  whom  forty-six  were  trans- 
lators. 
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to  impose  a  greater  mimber  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

What  the  state  of  medicine  might  have  been  if  the 
Arabs,  instead  of  copying,  had  emidated  the  Greeks  in 
independent  research,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  for  they 
appear  to  have  had  the  abihty  to  advance,  if  their 
rehgion  and  laws  had  not  opposed  an  effective  barrier 
to  improvement. 

In  one  branch  of  medical  science  they  may  have 
progressed  a  step  beyond  their  Greek  masters  ;  but 
even  in  that  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
their  labom^s  have  been  overrated. 

The  name  of  Geber  has  been  incidentally  noticed ; 
but  as  he  was  neither  an  Arab  nor  a  physician,  and 
simply  wrote  on  alchemy  in  Arabic,  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  his  name  here.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  refer 
to  the  probability  that  many  improvements  m  che- 
mistry were  due  to  those  physicians  who  filled  the 
chairs  in  the  medical  schools  under  the  Caliphs  ;  on 
which  subject  Dr.  Thomson  has  observed,  that,  "  As  no 
notice  of  chemical  processes  which  have  come  down 
to  us  is  made  by  any  of  the  Greek  or  Eoman  writers, 
and  as  we  find  them  minutely  described  by  the  earhest 
chemical  writers  among  the  Arabians,  we  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to  admit  that  they  originated  in 
the  East."  *  But  the  random  manipulations  which  were 
then  practised  were  very  different  things  from  the 
systematic  experiments  of  the  present  day ;  nor  do  the 
Arabians  appear  to  have  made  those  discoveries  in 
chemistry  which  would  justify  the  praise  which  has 
been  lavished  on  them.    Having  carefully  perused  the 

*  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Clicin.  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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very  best  authority  on  tlie  subject*,  one  is  induced  to 
think  that  they  merely  transmitted  to  modern  times 
the  knowledge  of  those  substances  which  had  previously 
been  observed  and  described  ;  for  among  them  there  is 
not  a  metal  or  mineral  which  was  not  known  before ; 
and  of  gases  there  is  not  a  single  one  respecting  which 
they  had  any  accurate  notions. 

Arsenic,  tin,  lead,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  and 
gold,  as  well  as  the  compound  metals,  brass  and  bronze, 
were  all  known  from  the  earUest  times ;  and  the  four 
elements,  as  they  were  called,  although  of  aU  inorganic 
bodies  the  most  complex,  were  still  regarded  as  ele- 
ments.   Their  intercourse  with  other  Oriental  nations 
was,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  the  means  whereby  they 
have  the  credit  of  having  added  many  medicinal  agents 
to  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  with  respect  to  writing- 
paper  (the  manufacture  of  which,  however,  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  chemical  process)  which,  it  is  said, 
they  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  seventh  centmy,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  art  of  maldng  it  from  fibrous 
materials,  reduced  to  a  pulp  m  water,  was  practised  by 
the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  first  century.    There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
sulphuric   acid ;  and   nitric  acid  they  obtained  by 
heatincy  a  mixtm-e  of  saltpetre  and  clay  ;  they  probably 
knew  alum  also  ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  record  of 
their  having  discovered  either. 

The  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  they  made ;  but 
they  confounded  the  two  under  the  common  name 
alkah-a  name,  undoubtedly,  of  Arabic  origin,  and  so 
far  evidence  of  Arabic  discovery  ;  but  it  was  not  mitil 

*  Handbook  of  Chemistry,  by  Leopold  Gmelin,  translated  by 
Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  for  the  Cavendi°1^  Sonets. 
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1736  that  Dulmmel  showed  the  distmction  between 

"y  ■  were  famiUar  with  sulphur  and  lime,  and 
probably  mth  manganese,  as  a  decolourismg  agent  m 
the  manufacture  of  glass;  they  also  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  cinnabar  and  cobalt  as  pigments,  and 
Gmehn  concedes  to  them  the  honour  of  having  acMed 
corrosive  subhmate  to  the  hst  of  medicines.  But, 
according  freely  to  them  this  and  every  other  specihc 
discovery  which  has  been   claimed  for  them,  how 
unfraiitfrd  was  thefr  empire  durmg  a  period  ot  bUU 
years  '    And  how  mfinitely  thankful  should  we  be  lor 
the  hnmutable  truths  of  modern  chemistry,  the  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  operations  of  nature,  the  doubts 
which  it  dispels,  and  the  aspkations  which  it  induces 
after  higher  generahsations !    There  were,  unques- 
tionably, men  of  talent  amongst  the  Arabic  physicians— 
men  whose  acquurements  gained  for  them  the  highest 
honours  which  the  Cahphs  could  bestow;  but  they 
never  elevated  themselves  beyond  imitators :  m  proof 
of  which,  with  the  doubtful  exception  in  favour  of 
Ehazes,  we  find  no  important  discovery  attached  to  a 
single  name  of  all  the  Saracenic  medical  celebrities.  ^ 

Li  1258,  when  Bagdad  was  taken,  Arabic  learning 
ceased  in  Asia  Minor  ;  it  graduaUy  dechned  in  Europe 
also,  imtil  the  Saracens  were  driven  from  France  and 
Spain.  The  school  of  Granada  held  out  the  longest ; 
"  not  in  consequence  of  a  more  righteous  rule,  for  all 
the  vices  of  the  Mohammedan  constitution  were  as  pro- 
minent there  as  they  had  been  in  the  East ;  but,  being 
surrounded  by  enemies,  the  Spanish  Arabs  were  more 
watchful,  and,  consequently,  more  vigorous  than  those 


*  Gmelin's  Handbook. 
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of  the  East."*  Finally,  in  1491,  wlien  Ferdinand 
invested  Granada,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  waved  from  the  towers  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  thus  ceased  the  Arabic  school  of  medi- 
cine ;  but  not  so  its  influence,  as  we  shall  have  abundant 
evidence  to  show. 

*  Penny  Cyclopeedia,  art.  "  Moors." 
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PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE,  AND  ITS  VICISSITUDES,  FROM  THE 
•SEVENTH  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Wum  the  medical  school  of  Alexandria  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  correlation  ot 
science  with  the  instabihty  of  empires,  a  sudden  inter- 
ruption appeared  in  the  hst  of  Greek  authors  ;  and  for 
a  period  of  nearly  500  years,  scarcely  a  Christian  phy- 
sician of  any  repute  was  celebrated  or  even  heard  ot. 

It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  revert  to  the  time 
when  Paulus  ^gineta  was  compihng  into  liis  seven 
books  the  medical  knowledge  wliich  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  if  it  be  only  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  in  the  senthnent  which  always 
attaches  to  the  study  of  one's  own  country,  even  when 
we  are  obhged  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  one  inferior 
among  nations.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  by  no  means 
the  rude  and  barbarous  individual  which  he  is  too  often 
represented  to  have  been,  although  he  was  unlearned 
himself  and  an  enemy  to  learning  in  others.    He  was 
fond  of  poetry,  and  took  dehght  in  the  recital  of 
romantic  exploits  in  love  and  warfare  ;  and  where  shaE 
we  find  two  stronger  incitements  to  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  healing?    Now  that  we  can  look  down  from 
the  height  of  an  enlarged  and  pliilosophic  experience, 
we  may  be  justly  proud  of  our  course,  slow  though  it 
may  have  been,  but  effected  by  the  steady  patience  and 
perseverance,  pushed  on  to  genius,  which  has  made 
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lis  what  we  are— tlie  most  healthful,  progressive  race 
in  the  whole  world— in  spite  of  the  many  opposing 
circumstances  which  suggest  themselves  to  every  re- 
flecting mind. 

We  are  informed  by  the  early  English  chroniclers, 
especially  by  Strutt,  that  when  Theodore,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  came  over  to  Britain  in  the  year  669, 
accompanied  by  a  monk  named  Adrian,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  mstruction  of  the  people.* 

They  brought  with  them  a,  large  quantity  of  manu- 
scripts, from  wliich  they  read  lectiu-es  on  arithmetic, 
poetry,  astronomy,  and  divinity,  as  well  as  on  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  the  knowledge  and  apphcation 
of  medicme  ;  but  the  doctrines  they  propounded  were 
strongly  spiced  with  the  superstition  of  astrology  ;  for, 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  Theodore  lays  down  the  maxim, 
"  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  let  blood  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  moon,  because  both  the  hght  of  the  moon 
and  the  tides  are  upon  the  increase."  f    Medicine  then 
consisted,  in  this  country  at  least,  of  a  few  nostrums, 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  in  the  administration  of  which  many  whun- 
sical  rites  and  ceremonies  were  observed  ;  and  to  these 
ceremonies  the  success  was  often  in  a  great  measure 
attributed.    The  practice  of  the  profession  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  ignorant  people,  particularly  of  old 
women,  who  were  supposed  to  be  most  expert  m  apply- 
ing remedies  for  diseases  ;  and,  accordhigly,  they  were 
in  high  repute  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons.    But  after 
the  estabhshment  of  Christianity,  the  clergy  took  upon 

«  The  Chronicle  of  England,  by  Joseph  Sti-utt,  vol.  i.  p.  345 
t  Beda,  S.  Yen.  HiBtori^  Ecclesiastics  Gentis  Anglorum,  lib.  v. 
cap.  3. 
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themselves  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  the  reputa- 
tioTo  tte^d^^  women  graduaUy  decayed. 

Nevert  l^^^^^^^      is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
cleZ  were  not  less  superstitious  in  the  application  of 
theifremedies  than  theii^  venerable  predecessors,  seemg 
that  they  carefully  observed  certain  times  and  seasons, 
wliich  were  esteemed  either  fortunate  or  unfortunate ; 
the  changes  of  the  moon  or  the  appearances  of  the 
planets  being  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  when 
any  medicine  was  to  be  administered  or  the  patient 
bled  *    We  may  be  moraUy  sure  that  this  period  ot 
imphcit  faith  in  supernatural  events  was  perpetuated 
by  reason  of  the  universal  ignora;nce  which  then  pre- 
vaHed  respecting  the  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
nature ;  so  that  many  of  nature's  laws  were  miknown 
and  therefore  disregarded.   And  this  ignorance  was  not 
so  much  attributable  to  an  absolute  carelessness  tor 
learning,  as  to  the  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price  ot 
books,  making  it  impossible  for  any  but  kings  or 
bishops  to  obtam  them.    An  anecdote  illustrative  ot 
this  state  of  things  is  recorded  of  Alfred,  King  ot 
Northumberland,  who,  in  690,  was  obhged  to  give  an 
estate  of  eight  hides  of  land  to  Benedict,  Abbot  ot 
Weremouth,  for  the  piurchase  of  one  book  on  Cos- 
mography.f 

By  such  ghmpses  as  these  into  the  difficulties  which 
encompassed  om:  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  we  can  weU  understand  how  it  was 
that  so  httle  and  such  slow  progress  was  made  ;  and, 


*  Stnitt's  Chronicle  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

t  A  Compleat  View  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Ai-ms,  Habits,  <S 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  from  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  1 
the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Joseph  Strutt,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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by  the  support  or  discouragement  wliicli  monarclis  gave 
to  literature,  we  may  understand  also,  the  oscillation  of 
opinion  wliich  was  entertained  respecting  it ;  liow,  m 
fact,  it  was  advanced  or  retarded  both  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  where  the  ancient  Danes  were  very  much 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Another,  and  still  greater  obstacle  to  learning  arose 
from  the  very  frequent  invasions  of  barbarous  tribes 
over  Christendom  generally  ;  but  now  and  then  a  man 
appeared  who  showed  some  flickerings  of  ancient  illu- 
mination.   Thus,  Theophilus,  who  was  sm-named  Pro- 
tospatarius,  whom  we  have  akeady  had  occasion  to 
quote,  hved  at  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century. 
He  was  a  Christian  writer,  and  probably  a  monk.  He 
wrote  an  exceUent  abridgment  of  Galen's  works  ;  and 
Portal  attributes  to  him  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  discover  the  olfactory  nerves,  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  is  more  than  doubtful.    He  did, 
however,  describe    the  muscular  structure    of  the 
tongue,  and  the  minute  vascular  character  of  the  testes 

in  man.*  .   i  . 

A  great  promoter  of  learmng  in  the  nmth  century 
was  oiu-  own  Alfred,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  de- 
lighted in  poetry,  and  also  translated  many  useful 
works  mto  Saxon,  of  which  "  he  caused  numerous 
copies  to  be  made,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  certam 
of  his  bishops,  to  whom  they  were  very  needful  they 
not  understanding  the  Latin  speech."  "  After  Alfi^ed 
had  set  the  example,  many  medicinal  works  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Saxon  tongue,  copies  of  some  of  whick 
are  at  this  day  remaining.    One  of  them,  embelhshed 

*  Portal's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  _ 
I  Strutt's  Manners,  Customs,  &c.  vol.  i.  r- 
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with  delineations  of  a  variety  of  ^^^^^^J^Z^^^ 
t,e  tinae,  which,  ^^^^ 
Inndwriting,  appears  to  nave  oecu  (.vuim^ 
Zt^r  l^^^^  that  they  possessed  some  Imowledge 

WheifAlfred  died,  learning  dechned  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent invasion  of  the  Danes,  who  were  professed 
enemies  to  all  sciences,  occasioned  its  falhng  off  agam 
in  England;  but  at  Constantinople  a  Greek  physician 
named  Actuarius,  flourished,  according  to  Justus  Woh- 
gang,  about  the  eleventh  centiuy,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Therapeutics,  in  six  books,  for  the  use  of  an  ambas- 
sador  in  the  north.f    The  name  of  Actuarius  apphed 
itself  generaUy  to  the  titular  physicians  of  the  court  ot 
Constantmople ;  but  it  was  more  particularly  apphed 
to  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  the  subject  ot  om: 
present  consideration. 

Next  to  Actuarius,  Nicolas  Myrepsus  may  be  men- 
tioned as  perhaps  the  last  Greek  physician  who  studied 
at  Alexandria.   He  wrote  a  description  of  aU  medicmai 
apphances  then  known,  and  the  pecuhar  uses  to  which 
they  were  apphed.    For  smrgical  apphcations  he  de- 
scribes plasters,  ointments,  cerates,  and  cataplasms. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  multiphcity  of  remedies 
which  the  Saracens   possessed,  both  Actuarius  and 
Myrepsus  borrowed  largely  from  them,  as  they  them- 
selves before  had  done  from  the  Greeks. 

With  the  eleventh  century  a  curiosity  was  engendered 
respectmg  Greek  learning,  especiaUy  as  it  concerned 

*  The  Chronicle  of  England,  by  J.  Stnxtt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  249. 
This  MS.  is  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  the  Britidi  Museum,  marked 

"  Vitellius." 

t  Biographic  UniverseUe,  art.  "  Actuarius. 
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medicine  and  the  investigation  of  the  physical  powers 
of  nature.    Then  it  was  that  many  curious  and  inqui- 
sitive spirits  of  Em^ope  had  recourse  to  the  East,  as  a 
source  of  such  information  as  they  found  themselves 
deficient  in ;  and  from  such  an  expedition  a  band  of 
forty  Norman  pilgrims  landed  at  Salerno,  in  Italy, 
where,  it  is  said,  a  school  of  medicine  had  been  esta- 
bhshed  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art  m 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin.    It  was  stinted  m 
its  growth,  however,  by  the  prevailing  superstitions ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  so  few  living  monu- 
ments of  its  reputation  are  heard  of.    The  pilgrims  m 
question  have  the  credit  of  having  delivered  the  city 
from  the  Saracens,  and  of  imparting  to  its  school  a 
more  healthy  spirit  of  inquiry  than  had  been  previously 
pursued.    The  dignitaries  of  the  Eoman  Church  were 
ilhterate  and  fanatical  to  the  last  degree.   Those  zealous 
professors  of  medicine,  who,  Sisyphus-Hke,  had  suc- 
ceeded m  raising  their  science  to  the  rank  of  respect- 
abihty,  had  no  sooner  accompHshed  their  task,  than 
backward  it  feU  by  the  evil  influence  of  those  who 
should  have  sustamed  it,  making  the  fruitless  laboiu- 
appear  to  be  eternal.    Michel  n.,  for  instance,  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  learning,  and,  true  to  his  bigotry, 
boldly  prohibited  the  instruction  of  youth.  Sorcery 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  practised  by  some  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  five  or  six 
popes  in  succession  were  notorious  for  these  sacrilegious 
rites    The  Cardhial  Benno  has  catalogued  the  eccle- 
siastical sorcerers  of  the  period,  and  refers  to  Benedict 
IX  John  XS.,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  Gregones  as 
the 'chief    The  papal  chair  was  then  at  its  lowest  state 
of  degradation ;  its  tiara  was  repeatedly  exposed  for 
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sale,  and  the  reign  of  Gerbert  is  f  only  recWing 

irve?;™'^  ttt  1-  subcdinates  were 

lH,ld  sJholars  when  tlieir  superiors  were  so 
aecomph»hed  schol  ^  ^^^^^^  subordinates  were 

?     t  aSto°practitioners  of  medicine,  the  art 
It  :o1l"fL-He  condition  to  be  a— 
Thus  it  was  that  every  department  ot  science  ™ 
neXc ted  by  the  Christians,  and  mechcme  so  constantly 
fei  rack  into  the  lowest  state  of  c^eg-datio-  P^^^^^ 

SdS^Jtions,  and  assmned  to  themselves  he  cha^ 

Lters  of  divine  agents  if  — JJ,  ,  t^t  of 

otherwise  the  disease  was  pronounced  to  be  a  test  oi 
StSIcel  the  good,  or  a  retribution  for  evil  domgs 

"  Satllt  opinion  did  not  run  high  in  relation  to 
meliV-ti—  in  this  state  of  Jlmigs  we  may 
readily  conceive  ;  and  we  are  assured  of  t  by  the  laws 
o?Theodoric,  king  of  the  Vesigoths,  which,  as  we  re 
informed  by  Lindenbrog,  were  m  operation  tiU  the 

^rttrS'iio  practitioner  was  allowed  to  Heed 
a  free  woman  or  girl,  unless  either  a  relative  or  servant 
we  present  at  the  operation.  On  being  ca  led  to 
Tess  a  wound  or  treat  a  disease,  every  practitione 
Is  bound  to  agree  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
e,  ^hich  amount  he  forfeited  if  his  patient 
died  It  was  moreover  enacted,  that  if  after  a^  oper- 
ation a  gentleman  should  die,  the  surgeon  who  pei- 

.  LiBdoubrogiuoCE.),  Scriptore=  Eerum  Germanicmim  Septen- 
trionalium.    Hist.  Eccles. 
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formed  tlie  operation  should  be  delivered  over  to  tlie 
surviving  friends,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  might  think 
fit ;  but  if  the  patient  were  a  slave,  the  surgeon  should 
compensate  the  owner  by  supplying  another  slave.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  teUing  picture  of  the 
low  estate  to  which  our  noble  profession  was  then 
reduced,  nor  one  which  could  more  effectually  recon- 
cile us  to  the  dogmatical  sway  of  the  Arabic  school, 
which  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  preserving  and  trans- 
mitting the  writings  of  the  Greeks. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  histoiy  of  Salerno, 
it  is  necessary  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  favourable 
circumstances  which  contributed  to  its  advance,  as  well 
as  the  unfavourable,  which  retarded  its  progress,  and  of 
which  mention  has  been  made.  This  mvolves  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  which  was  about  as  great 
a  delusion  as  ever  held  the  mind  of  man  in  bondage, 
although  a  certain  amount  of  good  came  out  of  it. 

It  is  said,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  evidence, 
that  chemistry,  as  a  distinct  pursuit,  originated  with  the 
Arabians,  and  by  them  was  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  medicine.    Now  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace 
back,  in  successive  hnks  of  one  continuous  cham,  the 
alchemy  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  hermetic  art  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  but  the  theory  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
which  Hippocrates  first  enunciated,  that  man  and 
animals  were  constituted  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  au', 
earth  and  water,  was  so  obviously  the  result  of  a  rude 
chemical  manipulation,  that  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a  strong 
testimony  of  a  certain  amount  of  chemical  knowledge, 
although  of  a  fallacious  kind.    The  theory  may  excite 
a  smile  now ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  elementary  gases,  and  that  what 
they  considered  to  be  elementary  bodies  were  not  so : 


EARLY  JvKOWLEDGE  OP  METALS.  !«« 

.1    ^r,  ovnosino-  animal  tissues  to  heat,  they 
consequently,  on  exposm^  anm 

evaporated  the  fluid  part,  or  ^--'''^  ^"^f^^^^^ 

Tthritnttr:  h^ferred,  whilst  all  that  re- 
.  ained  was  a  soUd  matter,  which  they  ^on.e..M 
earth  A-am,  in  boihng  water,  they  observed  that  it 
vf  dissjated'into  vapour,  and  f ; 

crust  on  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled  ;  hence  they 
SLred  that  water  was  changed  into  ^ 
But  the  system  of  metallurgy  pursued  by  the  Ph^m 
dans  and  Egyptians  before  them,  affords  a  proof  tha 
hTformdatio^s  of  chemistry,  as  apphed  to  the  arts  and 
medicine,  were  laid  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the 

alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  ,-u  ,  n,^ 

Some  learned  antiquarians  have  supposed  that  Uad- 
mus,  a  Phoemcian,  taught  the  Greeks  the  art  of  ex- 
tracimg  metals  from  their  ores,  and  that  Cadmmfossdts 
as  the  common  ore  of  zinc  was  formerly  designated, 
was  so  named  m  honovur  of  hhn.    The  p.ire  metal  zmc 
was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  until  the  tune  ot 
Paracelsus,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  it*  ;  but  the  ore 
caUed  calamine,  or  cadmia,  the  ancient  Greeks  used  m 
the  manufacture  of  brass  ;  and  the  oxyde  of  zmc,  winch 
was  volatihsed  in  the  process,  was  used  for  some  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes ;  so  that  we  have  here  an  oxyde  oi  a 
metal  produced  artificiaUy,  and  apphed  to  medicmal 

^^Fr?m "  the  most  remote  periods,  gold,  sHver,  and 
copper  have  been  used  for  coins ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Galen  when  silver  was  scarce,  he  proposed  the  substi- 
tution of  bronze,  which  was  adopted.    The  comage  of 


*  GmeUn's  Handbook  of  Chemistry ;  see  "  Zinc." 
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false  money  was  also  practised  among  the  Greeks,  and 
assayers  were  employed  to  detect  the  fraud ;  hence  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  chemical  operations  were 
conducted  at  a  time  much  anterior  to  the  Arabian 
dominion  in  Europe, 

In  the  Bibhotheque  Imp^riale  at  Paris,  many  docu- 
ments and  drawings  of  apparatus  are  preserved,  showmg 
the  metallurgic  manipidations  of  the  Greeks,  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  operations  of  distillation, 
subhmation,  and  cupellation,  were  practised  by  means 
of  retorts  and  receivers,  crucibles,  and  other  vessels, 
which  were  used  by  chemists  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centmy,  and  even  later.    Though  the  sub- 
ject of  metallm-gy  does  not  properly  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  work,  yet  it  led  so  directly  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  alchemist,  which  do,  that  I  cannot 
pass  it  over  mmoticed ;  but  I  will  confine  myself  to 
that  which  had  an  obvious  bearing  on  attempts  to  effect 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  to  which  we  are,  doubtless, 
indebted  for  many  remedies,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
rational  system  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  From 
the  Greeks,  the  Eomans  derived  their  knowledge  of 
metallurgy,  and  advanced  it  greatly  ;  for  Pliny  informs 
us  that  they  obtained  gold  by  amalgamating  the  ore 
with  mercury  ;  that  they  separated  the  silver,  which  is 
generally  found  associated  with  gold,  by  means  of 
common  salt;  that  they  purified  silver  from  lead  by 
converting  the  latter  into  an  oxyde,  although  they 
knew  it  not  as  such  ;  and  that,  by  some  curious  chance, 
they  used  common  salt  and  nitre  as  a  solvent  for  gold. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  of  old  were,  doubtless,  obser- 
vant of  the  changes  which  these  strictly  chemical 
operations  effected  in  the  metals,  and  were  not  ignorant 
that  nature  herself  abounds  in  apparent  transmutations. 


GEBER. 


T         i.-,meral  vecretable,  and  animal  kingdoms  they 
tXTCLt^^^t^J^o..,o.-,  and  when  such  as  l 
have  — among  the  metals  were  practicable 
tr  Zen,  moreover,  in  fusing  argentiferous  lead  and 
"bs"^^nrafter  the  oxydation  of  the  baser  metal,  a 
b"o   silver  remaining  behind-what  was  more 
"l  to  a  highly  speculative  mind,  not  conversant 
^rill  the  conditions,  and  in  an  art  pregnant  above 
Mothers  m  marveUous  phenomena,  than  the  behef  m 
all  others  m  ina         J-  ^  ^     ^  one  metal 

the  transmutation  ofleadmto  Sliver,  iina 

were  convertible  into  another,  why  might  not  other 
histances  occur?    Why  might  not  such  t-— tion 
ao  on  to  gold  itself,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  something 
r.ore  precious  still?    Such,  in  fact,  was  the  famous 
doctrh.'  wliich  originated  with  Geber,  ^  Greek  specu- 
lative philosopher,  who  wrote  m  Arabic  dmmg  the 
eighth  century.    To  the  theory  of  transimitation  he 
superadded  the  hypothetical  existence  of  an  to  vit^, 
or  philosopher's  stone ;  but  as  to  what  that  stone 
precisely  was,  few,  if  any,  of  his  foUowers  were  agreed 
Its  virtues,  however,  were  supposed  to  consist  m  the 
conversion  of  aU  it  touched  into  gold,  and  m  secimng 
supreme  happiness,  perfect  health,  and  indefimte  dm^a- 
tion  of  hfe,  to  all  who  might  be  fortunate  enough  to 

^"irV^system,  or  delusion,  it  beguiled  men's  minds 
from  the  eighth  to  the  seventeenth  century  during 
wHch  period  it  numbered  amongst  its  most  lUustrious 
adepts,  as  those  most  skilled  in  the  subject  were  deno- 
minated, Geber,  its  founder,  Albert  Groot,  Eayinond 
Lully  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  Eoger  Bacon,  Nicolas 
Flammel,  Paracelsus,  Cremer,  an  abbot  of  Westminster, 
BasU  Valentine,  Dr.  Salmon,  and  last,  though  not  least 
Peter  Woulfe,  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  who  died 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  From  these, 
the  highest  types,  and  not  from  the  impostors  who 
practised  the  art  as  a  means  to  abuse  the  creduhty  of 
mankind,  are  we  bound  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
alchemists. 

They  were  patient  and  assiduous  workmen,  but 
bhnd  to  the  uniformities  which  exist  in  nature ;  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  causation,  which  determined  the 
class  of  phenomena  they  were  engaged  in  producing ; 
unskilled  in  the  rules  of  experimental  enquiry  ;  and, 
therefore,  they  committed  all  their  experiments  to 
bhnd  chance,  torturing  every  natural  object  with  which 
they  were  acquaiuted,  in  the  hope  that  sometliing  good 
might  turn  up  ;  and  occasionally  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  some  new  substance  with  which 
they  were  not  before  acquainted ;  but  it  was,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  work  of  chance. 

These  transcendental  researches  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  substance  which  should  have  the  power  of  dis- 
solvuig  all  bodies,  of  converting  all  metals  into  gold, 
and  of  giving  health,  together  with  an  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  hfe,  faihng,  as  of  course  they  did,  m  their 
professed  objects,  yet  led  to  the  discovery  of  many 
most  important  chemical  compounds,  as  well  as  of 
many  most  valuable  medicinal  agents. 

But  the  progress  of  chemical  science  was  m  no 
degree  advanced,  although  it  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  alchemy  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  familiarity 
which  it  engendered  with  many  natural  substances,  or 
still  more  for  the  insight  which  it  gave  mto  thek  com- 
position. 

The  honest  enthusiasts,  who  were  firm  behevers  in 
the  possibihty  of  transmuting  metals— pure  alchemists 
in  fact,  sufiered  in  reputation  by  the  fraudulent  prac- 
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tices  of  unscrupulous  quacks  and  impostors.    Some  of 
these  were  exposed  by  M.  Geoffroy  m  the  Memoirs 
oTthe  Academy  of  Science,"  in  1772,  wherem  he  shows, 
what  ht^^^^^^^^^^^       in  an  ages  of  the  world,  that  the 
mLties  which  appear  insurmountable  to  men  acc^ 
tomed  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  then:  actions,  vanish 
before  the  recldessness  of  those  who  have  no  characters 
to  lose.    Instead  of  the  ndneral  substances  which  they 
pretended  to  transmute,  they  put  oxyde  of  gold  or 
^Iver  at  the  bottom  of  the  -crucible,  and  gum-water  or 
wax  so  coloured  that  it  might  look  hke  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.    On  other  occasions  they  made  holes  m 
charcoal,  fOled  them  with  gramilated  gold  or  silver 
and  closed  the  holes  with  blackened  wax  ;  or  they  soaked 
charcoal  in  a  solution  of  these  metals,  and  then  threw 
the  charcoal,  when  powdered,  upon  the  material  to  be 
transmuted.    They  used  also  pieces  of  wood  hoUowed 
at  the  end,  put  fihngs  of  gold  or  silver  into  the  cavity, 
and  stopped  it  with  sawdust  and  gum,  which,  on  burn- 
ino-,  left  the  metal  m  the  crucible.    Sometimes  they 
whitened  gold  with  mercury,  and  so  made  it  pass  for 
silver ;  and  the  gold,  when  melted,  was  exhibited  as 
gold  obtamed  by  an  act  of  transmutation :  or  they  had 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  muriate  of  gold,  or  an 
amalgam  of  gold  and  sHver,  which  they  adroitly  intro- 
duced mto  the  crucible,  and  so  furnished  the  necessary 
quantity  of  metal  to  display. 

The  temptation  was  great,  and  the  facihty  perhaps 
greater,  to  exercise  the  above  frauds,  especially  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  every  tale  of  wonder  was  sure 
of  a  favourable  reception,  when  reUcs  and  mkaclee 
were  most  sought  after,  and  when  astrology  and  the 
occult  art  were  the  favourite  pursuits  of  the  regular 
physician.    Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  class  of  men 
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should  have  arisen  to  traffic  on  the  ignorance  and 
creduhty  of  theh  fellow-creatures?  But  everything 
has  its  good  as  well  as  bad  side,  and  to  exhibit  one 
only  is  to  misrepresent;  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
form  our  estunate  of  alchemy  from  such  men  as  Albertus 
Magnus,  Bacon,  and  Valentme,  whose  scientific  acquire- 
ments were  undoubtedly  great,  although  they  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  behef  in  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

Eaymond  Lully  obtained  nitric  acid  by  accidentally 
distiUing  a  mixtiu-e  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  Basil  Valentine  paid  special  attention  to  anti- 
mony, and  produced  many  of  its  compounds  which  are 
now  used  in  medicine  ;  he  also  first  described  sulphmic 
and  muriatic  acids,  and  gave  directions  for  preparmg 
them  ;  and,  more  lately,  Brandt,  of  Hamburg,  wliilst 
searching  for  the  ideal  ehxir  vitas,  discovered  phos- 
phorus, which  he  first  procured  from  urme ;  he  also 
first  extracted  the  metal  cobalt  from  its  ore.  Other 
chemical  compoimds  are  spoken  of  as  having  been 
originally  produced  by  the  alchemists,  such  as  calomel, 
nitrate  of  sHver,  fuhninatmg  gold,  &:c.*  But  know- 
ledge is  sometimes  as  dangerous  as  it  is  exalting  to 
those  who  may  happen  to  possess  it ;  and  thus  it  was 
mth  both  Arnold  and  Bacon,  who,  after  astomshmg 
the  weak  minds  of  their  neighbours,  were  not  alto- 
gether free  from  the  jeopardy  of  immolation,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  suspicions  of  witchcraft  which  both 
brought  on  themselves  by  their  experiments,  and  for 
which  they  were  imprisoned,  and  narrowly  escaped 
starvation,  or  being  burned  as  magicians. 

In  1760  Lavoisier  first  used  the  balance,  by  which 


*  Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistiy. 
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instrument  chemistry  was  at  once  elevated  as  a  regular 
branch  of  natural  science,  and  alchemy  received  its 
death-blow. 

This  episode  in  medicine  gave  a  great  addition  to 
the  catalogue  of  remedies,  and  increased  the  amount  of 
labour  and  skill  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  them 
by  the  processes  of  distillation,  sublimation,  and  other 
chemical  operations. 

The  Materia  Medica  was  previously  made  up,  almost 
exclusively,  of  vegetables,  which,  until  the  time  of 
Galen,  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  and 
preparing  for  themselves.  Eventually,  however,  they 
employed  others  to  collect  them,  who  by  degrees  ac- 
qiured  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  their  commo- 
dities, and  sold  them  as  secret  medicines.  But,  as 
these  plants  were  not  always  harmless,  Pliny  rebuked 
the  physicians  of  his  day  for  trusting  to  others  a  duty 
which  they  ought  to  perform  for  themselves  ;  and,  as 
accidents  were  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  ignorant 
administration  of  medicinal  remedies,  a  law  was  enacted, 
which  established  a  punishment  for  such  as  sold  to  any 
one  a  poison  by  mistake. 

These  dealers  m  herbs  kept  a  store  or  shop,  called 
Apotheca  *,  which,  by  a  gradual  corruption,  was  con- 
verted into  the  modern  Italian,  hoteca,  and  French, 
boutique.  The  keeper  of  the  Apotheca  was  called 
Apothecarius,  who  was,  of  course,  a  very  different 
style  of  man  from  the  apothecary  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  probable  that  the  physicians,  finding  an  apothe- 
carius in  whom  they  could  confide,  employed  him  ; 
and  in  this  manner,  Coming  informs  us  that  in  the 


*  Thomson's  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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eleventh  century  Avenzoar,  and  other  Arabic  physi- 
cians, consigned  the  preparation  of  their  medicines  to 
such  ingenious  men.    This  increase  of  hxbour,  as  well 
as  the  habit  of  mixing  simples  which  had  gradually 
crept  in,  necessitated  the  employment  of  •  apothecaries 
in  the  composition  of  medicines*  ;  for  we  read  in  the 
fifth  book  of  Celsus,  as  well  as  m  Paulus  J5gineta,  of 
many  compounds;  and  in  the  "Antidotarium,"t  or  Book 
of  Keceipts,  which  the  physicians  caused  to  be  collected 
and  translated  into  Latm,  we  have  the  forms  which  the 
compounders  were  sworn  on  their  oath  to  observe  ; 
that  they  would,  ui  short,  make  up  their  potions,  elec- 
tuaries, syrups,  trochisks,  and  all  other  medicmes, 
''secundum  prcedictam  formam"  and  keep  by  them 
fi^esh  and  sufficient  drugs  to  make  up  medicmes  exactly 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  physicians.  This 
latter  clause  also  imphes  the  existence  of  a  practice, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Arabic  phy- 
sicians, of  writing  a  prescription  at  each  visit  to  then: 
patients.^ 

And  now  to  resume  the  history  of  the  school  of 
Salerno,  whose  early  annals  were  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  successive 
ravages  of  the  Saracens  and  Huns,  by  which  Italy  was 
so  incessantly  convulsed  and  agitated,  were  by  no 
means  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  main- 
tenance even  of  the  languishmg  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  they  existed  in  the  seventh  centiury ;  and 

*  Beckmann's  Hist,  of  Inventions,  art.  "Apothecaries." 

+  This  Boole  of  Receipts  was  coUected  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Arabian  physicians,  Mesues,  Avicenna,  Actuarius,  Nicolaus  My- 
repsus,  as  weU  as  from  Galen.    Ftde  Beckmann. 

$  Beckxnann,  art.  "  Apothecaries;  "  see  also  Dr.  Henry's  Hxstory 
of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  115. 
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yet  a  faint  revival  did  occur  in  medical  literature,  in 
consequence  of  the  retrospective  enquiries  of  the  Arabs, 
whose  pecuhar  appetite  for  knowledge  rather  encou- 
raged the  Benedictine  monks  of  Salerno  to  contmue 
tlieir  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  wherein  they 
derived  their  information  partly  from  the  Mahom- 
medans,  and  partly  from  the  more  distant,  as  well  as 
more  ancient  seats  of  Arabian  learning.  But  the  dis- 
tractions to  which  their  country  was  a  prey  caused  the 
period  of  Arabic  supremacy  to  be  regarded  as  the 
darkest  of  mediseval  night ;  and  the  superstition  of  the 
age  connected  the  overwhehning  inroad  of  barbarians 
with  the  consummation  of  all  thuigs,  and  the  final  judg- 
ment.* In  accordance  with  such  notions,  prayers  and 
mysterious  rites  prevailed,  both  at  Salerno  and  Monte 
Cassino,  where  the  Benedictine  monks  had  estabhshed 
another  school,  and  where  Henry  IE.  of  Bavaria  was 
said  to  have  been  miraculously  cured  of  a  grave  dis- 
temper (stone),  by  St.  Benedict.  One  proof  amongst 
many  of  the  miserable  condition  into  which  the  practice 
of  medicine  had  fallen,  was  the  influence  acquired  by 
the  Jews,  who  were  hated  and  persecuted  in  all  other 
grades  of  life  except  as  physicians,  and  in  that  one  they 
were  popular,  f 

During  the  eleventh  century,  Salerno  acquired  uni- 
versal celebrity,  partly  perhaps  from  its  local  situation 
as  a  great  outlet,  by  which  the  crusaders  passed  in  their 
expeditions  from  Europe  to  Palestine,  and  partly  also 
from  the  special  attention  which  was  given  to  medicine. 

This  was  the  first  school  in  which  regular  medical 

*  EncyclopEedia  Metropolitana,  "  Hist,  and  Biog."  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
f  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  art.  "  Vicissitudes  et  Progres  de  la 
Medecinc."    Nov.  1859. 
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diplomas  were  granted  to  candidates  after  tliey  had 
passed  through  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  had 
undergone  an  examination,  as  a  necessary  quahfica- 
tion  to  practise.     This  famous  enactment  was  insti- 
tuted by  Frederick  II.  of  Naples*,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  his  people  against  the  flagrant  impositions 
which  were  practised  on  them  by  impudent  quacks ; 
whilst  the  neglect  of  apothecaries  was  guarded  against 
by  the  appomtment  of  a  physician  to  inspect  shops 
where  drugs  were  sold.f    But  the  law  had  more 
especial  reference  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  profession; 
for  it  was  ordained  that  no  surgeon  was  to  imdertake 
a  surgical  operation  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
anatomy ;  for  the  acquisition  of  which  facilities  were 
given  by  the  mstitution  of  a  professor's  chair,  from 
which  the  structure  of  the  body  was  to  be  demon- 
strated once  during  every  five  years. 

The  enactment  in  question  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing a  more  scientific  way  of  teaching  and  studying 
the  art  of  healing  than  had  been  previously  adopted ; 
and  it  is  probable  also  that  it  estabhshed  a  specific 
distinction  between  physicians  and  surgeons ;  for  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  (1199)  a  contemporary  poet,  in 
describing  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  ciu-e  the 
wound  which  Eichard  I.  received  before  the  Castle 
of  Chains,  plainly  distinguishes  between  the  two,  and 
the  difierent  parts  they  performed  on  that  occasion.  $ 
There  is  good  reason  to  infer  that  physicians  m 

*  Beclcmann,  art.  "  Apothecaries." 

I  «  Interea  regem.circiimstant  undique  mixtmi, 

Appontint  Medici  fomeiita,  secautque  Chirurgi 

Vulnus,  ut  inde  trahant  femim  leviore  pericvilo."     _  ■ 

Fasquier,  Becherches,  b.  ix.  c.  31. 
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those  days  were  not  entirely  above  the  suspicion  of 
venahty ;  for  every  cLaimant  of  a  diploma  was  made  to 
swear  that  he  would  take  no  fees  from  the  poor,  nor 
have  any  share  in  the  gahis  of  apothecaries.  A  book  was 
then  put  into  his  hands,  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  upon  liis  head,  when  he  was  dismissed 
with  a  kiss  from  the  learned  doctors. 

Such  was  the  ordeal  through  which  the  first  graduates 
of  medicme  had  to  pass;  but,  for  some  time,  they 
rehed  chiefly  on  the  rehcs  of  St.  Matthew,  which  were 
preserved  in  Salerno,  as  a  means  of  curing  their  patients ; 
and  so  exclusively  were  the  sick  in  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines,  who  greatly  retarded  the  com-se  of  a 
more  enlightened  system  by  thek  superstitious  observ- 
ances, that  a  mediasval  writer,  in  a  spirit  of  refined 
but  bitter  irony,  bewailed  the  fact  as  a  stratagem  of 
the  devil  to  supplant  rehgion,  by  drawing  the  holy 
Fathers  out  of  their  convents  under  the  pretence  of 
ministering  to   their   Christian  brethren  in  disease. 
Eventually,  however,  the  monks  tin-ned  their  attention 
to  natiu-e,  and  very  soon  discovered  that  they  cured 
more  diseases  mthout  the  assistance  of  the  rehcs,  than 
they  had  before  done  Avith  them,  and  from  that  time 
they  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation.   It  may  indeed 
be  said  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  in  relation  to  medicine, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  Italy,  in  relation  to  hterature, 
science,  and  the  arts  generally,  that  "  it  supphed  the 
fire  from  which  the  other  nations  ht  their  torches  ;  "  * 
but  the  first  impulse  was  not  given  by  the  clergy,  for  the 
degeneracy  of  that  order  had  reached  its  lowest  depth 
when  the  dawn  of  fame  had  begun  to  break  over 
Salerno  as  a  medical  school ;  nor  was  its  renown  due  to 


*  Hallam's  Lit.  Hist.  yoI.  i.  p.  74, 
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the  teachers  only,  but  to  those  who  sprang  out  of  it, 
sustained  its  disciphne  throughout  the  period  of  the 
most  profound  ignorance,  and  extended  that  teaching 
to  other  universities,  yet  whose  names  are  forgotten  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  If  any  one  person  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  the  name  of  Constantine  the  African,  as  he 
was  called,  because  of  his  native  place,  Carthage,^  is 
entitled  to  that  honour.    In  spite  of  the  conflicting 
opinions  concerning  him,  he  is  admitted  by  aU  compe- 
tent judges  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  the  eleventh  century.    The  Corypheus  of  the 
monastery,  as  of  the  medical  school,  he  was  intent  on 
acquiring  information  himself,  and  on  imparting  it  to 
others.    He  studied  the  sciences  with  great  assiduity, 
as  weU  as  the  necromancy  of  the  Chaldeans,  for  which 
purpose  he  repaired  to  Babylon  and  to  India,  and 
returned  to  Carthage,  where  he  so  perplexed  the  mmds 
of  his  countrymen,  that  they  regarded  him  as  a 
magician,  and  persecuted  him  accordingly.    To  escape 
from  their  violence,  he  went  to  Salerno,  disguised  as  a 
mendicant,  and  was  there  recognised  by  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  who  recommended  hmi  to  Eobert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  as  a  secretary.    He  also  acqiui^ed 
the  friendship  of  the  Abbot  Didier,  of  Monte  Cassmo, 
who  became  Pope  Victor  HI,  by  whose  hifluence, 
together  with  that  of  Eobert,  he  obtamed  great  patron- 
age for  the  school  of  Salerno.  He  translated  the  works 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  into  Latin  ;  and  if,  as  many 
say  he  was  a  mere  compHer,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition ;  for  he  mtroduced  the  Arabic,  as  weU  as  the 
Greek  system  of  medicine  into  Italy,  and  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  study  of  both,  when  learmng  was  so 

much  neglected.  ^  p     i  •  ^ 

It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the  art  of  makmg 
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paper  from  linen  was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  into 
Eiu'ope,  bywliich  means  the  number  of  manuscripts  - 
was  very  greatly  increased,  and  the  study  of  medicine,  as 
weh  as  of  the  sciences  generally,  very  much  facihtated* 
On  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Duke  Kobert 
remained  some  time  at  Salerno,  to  consult  the  phy- 
sicians respecting  a  wound  in  his  arm,  which  had 
become  fistulous,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  supposed, 
of  its  having  been  mflicted  by  a  poisoned  arrow. 
Suction  of  the  womid  was  recommended,  to  which 
Eobert  would  not  consent,  lest  the  person  sucldng  it 
should  be  poisoned ;  but  his  wife,  Sybil,  contrived  to 
do  it  in  the  night,  durmg  his  sleep,  and  the  wound 
healed. 

Sybil  was  not  the  only  lady  practitioner^  of  Salerno  ; 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact' coiinected  with  the  early 
liistory  of  that  college,  that  females  were  admitted  as 
students  in  medicine  ;  and  some  few  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  writings.  Professor  Haeser,  of  Greifs- 
wald,  records  the  names  of  five  of  these  ladies,  one  of 
whom,  Constantia  Calenda,  achieved  a  high  reputation 
in  her  time  ;  and  if  the  monastic  character  of  the  insti- 
tution suggests  many  difficulties,  these,  by  the  judicious 
management  of  those  inhabitants  who-  had  the  jm-is- 
diction  of  the  college,  and  interested  themselves  greatly 
in  its  welfare,  were  effectually  overcome.  To  this  end, 
among  other  things,  it  was  enjoined  that  the  director 
should  be  married,  and  exercise  a  paternal  supervision 
over  the  female  aspirants.f 

*  Amoreux,  p.  257. 

f  Lehrbucli  der  Geschichte  der  Mediciu,  von  Dr.  H.  Ilaeser, 
p.  290.  The  authoresses  named  by  Professor  Haeser  are  Abella, 
Mercuriadis,  Eebecca,  Trotta,  and  Constantia  Calenda,  who  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  them  all.   None  of  these,  however,  are  mentioned 
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The  school  of  Salerno  continued  to  flourish  up  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  many  royal  individuals 
studied  medicine  there;  among  others  were  Eoger, 
king  of  Sicily,  and  his  successors,  Wilham  I.  and  II. 
It  was,  moreover,  spoken  of  by  the  truthful  Eabbi, 
Benjamin  of  Tuleda,  as  the  best  medical  school  then 
in  existence  ;  and  the  good  old  Orderic  Vital,  in  his 
"Histoire  de  Normandie,"  accords  a  hke  character 
to  it.    A  celebrated  work,  written  in  Latin  verses, 
entitled  "  Eegimen  sanitatis  Salerni,"  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  joint  production  of  the  physicians 
of  Salerno  ;  it  appeared  ni  the  eleventh  century  ;  but 
Haller  attributes  it  to  a  smgle  author,  John  of  Milan. 
Its  chief  merit  is  that  of  giving  a  comprehensive  notion 
of  medicine  as  it  then  existed,  more  especially  of  the 
remedial  agents  in  use;  but  as  the  Arabian,  Ebn 
Eaithar,  had  just  before  written  a  great  book,  wherein 
he  described  upwards  of  1400  medicinal  and  dietetical 
articles,  the  great  curiosity  of  the  "  Eegimen  sanitatis 
Salerni  "  consists  in  the  versification  on  so  uninspirmg 
a  subject.     Had  the  professors  of  Salerno  devoted 
themselves  with  as  much  zeal  to  the  old  Greek  authors 
as  they  did  to  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Ai^abian 
commentaries  on  them,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  their  school!  which  eventuaUy  ended  m 
the  same  nothingness  as  did  the  men  who  emanated 

from  it.  .  „ 

And  there  was  no  lack  of  incentive  to  exertion  ;  tor 
the  crusaders,  with  the  pious  intention  of  protecting 
the  Christians  in  the  East,  spread  the  diseases  ot  the 
Holy  Land  over  western  "Europe.    The  same  leprosy 

in  the  "  Dissertatio  Historico-Critica  de  Feminis  ex  Arte  Medica 
Clart;'  by  Polycarpus  Fridericus  Schacker  and  Joannes  Henncus 
Schmidius. 
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which  Pompey  first  introduced  into  Italy  was  renewed 
by  these  rehgious  expeditions  in  the  twelfth  century 
^th  mtense  virulence*  ;  and  another  form  of  leprosy, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Arabs, 
was  superadded  to  the  above,  as  well  as  to  small- 
pox and  measles.f    Bo  greatly  were  these  evils  felt, 
that  many  righteous  men,  who  first  went  out  to  propa- 
gate-their,  faith,  were  set  apart  on  their  return  to  super- 
intend the  hospitals  ;  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  were  accordingly  decorated  with  the^  same 
white  dresses  as  were  worn  by  the  Asclepiades  in  the 
temples  of  ^sculapius,  as  symbols  of  their  holy  caUing. 

Another  enormous  delusion  took  its  rise,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Hume  J,  m  the  eleventh  centiuy,  and  was 
first  practised,  according  to  that  authority,  by  Edward 
the  Confessor.  The  generally  entertained  opuiion  of 
his  sanctity  nm'tured  the  behef  in  a  power  which  he 
was  thought  to  possess— of  cming  scrofula  by  the 
sunple  act  of  toucliing  the  afflicted ;  and  his  successors 
regarded  it  as  a  part  of  their  state  and  grandeur  to  up- 
hold the  same  opinion.  The  ceremony  has  been  con- 
tinued down  to  our  own  time,  until  the  present  Eoyal 
Family,  observing  that  it  rather  excited  ridicule  than 
reverence  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  understanding, 
wisely  gave  it  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  of  the  many  acts  of  miracu- 
lous cure  which  have  been  recorded  even  m  these 
pages,  without  asking  oneself  the  question,  "  Did  faith 
in  the  efiicacy  of  the  Eoyal  touch  for  the  cure  of  disease 
originate  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  ehd  it  date  as 


•  Encyclograpliie  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  torn.  xi.  p.  118. 
■j-  This  was  the  Elephantiasis  Arabum.    See  Amoreux,  p.  31. 
:j:  Hume's  History  of  England  ;  "  Edward  the  Confessor." 
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far,  or  even  farther,  back  in  time  than  Hadrian,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  reputed  to  have  restored  sight  to 
the  bhnd  by  the  simple  imposition  of  hands  ?  "  *    I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  latter  is  the  real  state  of  the 
case  ;  for  in  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  Touching 
for  the  Cure  of  the  King's  Evil,"  by  one  Wilham  Beckett, 
who  was  evidently  a  sceptic,  there  is  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  who  writes  from  Eome  m  1721,  after  witnessing 
many  miracles  which  had  been  done  by  the  Pope, 
giving  an  account  of  his  investigations  relative  to  the 
ceremony  of  cure  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  King  Pyrrhus  cured 
diseases  by  merely  touching  with  his  finger;  that 
Vespasian  cured  two  persons  by  sixaply  touching  them ; 
that  Mahomet  cured  a  great  number  by  touch ;  and 
that  Valentius  and  Heracleon,  Apelles  and  Severus, 
Tatianus  and  Montanus,  all  pretended  to  the  gift  of 
heahng  by  simply  touchmg  the  diseased  persons  with 
their  hands. 

John  Brown,  Chirurgeon  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty, 
King  Charles  H.,  wrote  the  "  Charisma  Basihcon,  or  the 

*  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  work,  "  On  Superstitions  connected  witli 
tlie  History  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  p.  118,  observes  that  "the 
practice  was  one  of  English  growth,  commencing  with  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  descending  only  to  foreign  potentates  who  cotdd 
show  an  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  England.  The  kings  of 
France,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  dispense  the  gift  of  heahng, 
and  it  was  certainly  exercised  by  Philip  I. ;  but  the  French  his- 
torians say  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  his  life.  Laurentius,  first  physician  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  attempt  made  to  derive 
its  origin  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  asserts  that  the  power 
commenced  with  Clovis  I.  a.d.  481 ;  and  that  Louis  I.  a.d.  814, 
added  to  the  ceremonial  of  merely  touching  the  sign  of  the 
cross." 
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Eoyal  Gift  of  healing  Strimiaes,  &c.,  by  contact  or  im- 
position of  hands,"  in  1684.    He  was  either  a  firm  be- 
Lver  in  the  supernatural  gift,  or  a  most  fimshed 
com^tier ;  for,  after  stating  that  he  had  known,  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  many  persons  perfectly  cured  the 
first  time  they  had  been  touched  by  his  sacred  majesty, 
whom  he  extols  for  his  great  charity,  piety,  clemency, 
and  hmnihty,  as  weU  as  for  his  gracious  favour  and 
best  wishes  towards  the  recovery  of  those  who  came 
thus  to  be  healed,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Apos- 
tles had  the  gift  bestowed  on  them,  and  that  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  sharers  thereui  with  them  ;  and  that 
no  age  of  Christianity  hath  ever  been  without  it, 
although  some  ages  have  had  it  more  frequently  than 
others.    He  then  quotes  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who, 
on  seeing  the  Divine  power,  said,  "  These  miracles  are 
to  be  examined  by  certain  rules  of  judgment,  lest  they 
bring  condemnation  unto  men,  or  correction  to  their 
manners  :  that  we  may  distmguish  between  those  done 
by  the  help  of  Satan,  from  those  which  are  performed 
by  a  pure  and  pious  mind,  adorned  with  the  Divme 
Sph-it." 

A  Benedictine  monk,  named  Jerome  Porter,  about 
1720,  writes  thus:  "This  wonderful  gift  of  curing  the 
disease  called  Struma,  now  Kmg's  Evil,  because  it  has 
been  healed  by  kings,  was  derived  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  by  all  the  kmgs  of  England,  and  remains  as 
a  holy  inheritance  to  this  day.  The  French  derive  it 
from  St.  Lewis."  Phihp  L,  however,  was  reputed  to  have 
acquired  universal  celebrity  for  tliis  power  before  St. 
Louis.  The  mkaculous  gift  has  been  recorded  in  dif- 
ferent reigns,  by  John  Brampton,  E.  Hovedine,  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  Nich.  Harpsfield,  and  others.  James  I.,  with 
whom  the  same  sanative  power  continued,  cured  the 
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blind  as  well  as  the  scrofulous;  one  Mr.  Poster,  of 
Windsor,  having  recovered  his  sight  in  fourteen  days 
after  being  touched. 

We  have  the  authority  of  William  of  Malmesburj^ 
who  wrote  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  which  was  in  1066,  relative  to  the  super- 
natural power  in  question.    He  relates  the  case  of  a 
young  woman,  who  had  a  husband  about  her  own  age, 
and,  havmg  no  child,  became  ill  with  tumours  in  her 
neck.    "  She  was  commanded  in  a  dream  to  apply  to 
the  king  to  wash  it.    To  court  she  goes  ;  and  the  Idng 
bemg  at  his  devotions  all  alone,'  dip'd  his  fingers  m 
water,  and  dabbel'd  the  woman's  neck  ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  taken  away  his  hand,  but  she  found  herself 
better,  the  loathsome  scale  dissolv'd,  so  that  worms  and 
purulent  matter  bursting  out  together,  all  the  noxious 
humours  disappeared;  but  the  hps  of  the  ulcers  re- 
mained wide  and  offensive.    She  continued  at  court  tiU 
she  was  well,  which  was  in  less  than  a  week's  time ; 
the  -ulcers  being  so  weU  closed,  and  the  skin  so  fan-,  that 
nothing  of  her  former  disease  could  be  discerned ;  and 
in  a  year's  time  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  twins."  The 
above  is  reported  by  Beckett,  who  also  relates,  on  the 
same  authority,  that  "  a  blind  man  spread  a  report  at 
court,  that  he  should  receive  his  sight  if  he  touched  his 
eyes  with  the  water  that  the  kmg  had  wash'd  his  hands 
in  •  which  the  king  hearing  of,  disclaim'd  any  such 
power  •  but  his  servants,  it  seems,  without  the  kmg  s 
knowledge,  whHe  he  was  at  prayers,  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  immediately  after  the  bhnd  man  was  washd 
with  the  water,  he  recover'd  his  sight."    Edward  was 
also  said  to  have  restored  sight  to  a  bhnd  man  at 

Lincoln.  .  .  ti.o 

The  next  is  a  subject  for  the  imagination.  ilie 
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same  king  carried  a  poor  cripple  upon  his  back,  stock'd 
with  a  whole  hospital  of  diseases,  to  St.  Peter's  church, 
Westminster,  where  he  was  immediately  cured  of  his 
maladies."  Such  was  the  creduhty  of  the  age,  that  it 
would  have  been  httle  less  than  heresy  to  have  called 
in  question  the  truth  of  all  these  thmgs,  and  accord- 
ingly they  have  been  transmitted  as  facts. 

Li  the  time  of  Chai^les  II.,  the  ceremony  of  touching 
Avas  preceded  by  an  examination  and  selection  of  cases 
by  sm-geons  the  country  over,  that  none  might  ap- 
proach his  Majesty  but  such  as  were  really  afflicted 
with  the  evil,  in  testimony  of  which  each  candidate 
for  the  imposition  of  hands  was  furnished  "with  a  cer- 
tificate, which  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  precaution 
against  cheating  the  king  of  a  second  piece  of  gold, 
"  a  trick  studied  by  divers."  Sundays  and  Good  Fridays 
were  chosen  for  the  ceremony,  when  the  chief  officer 
of  the  yeoman  of  the  guards  placed  the  sick  people  in 
a  convenient  order  for  their  approaching  the  king 
without  trouble  or  noise.    (At  this  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Browne's  work,  a  plate  is  given,  representmg 
the  Idng  in  his  royal  chair,  at  the  end  of  a  passage 
formed  on  each  side  by  the  yeoman  of  the  guards, 
with  their  halberts ;  the  surgeons  conducting  their 
patients  up  to  the  king,  who  is  attended  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Closet,  the  then  Bishop  of  Dm^ham,  and  two 
chaplains.) 

All  being  thus  conveniently  arranged,  according  to 
Browne,  "his  Majesty  enters  his  royal  chair  uncovered, 
at  whose  beginning  there  are  generally  two  chaplains 
attending ;  one  of  which,  reading  the  ceremonies  ap- 
pointed for  this  service,  his  Majesty  being  all  the  wliile 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  and  many  other  spectators ; 
the  sick  and  diseased  being  kept  back  by  the  chi- 
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rurgions  till  tlie  appointed  time  ;  whereafter  liaviiig 
made  three  obeisances,  they  do  bring  them  up  in 
order.  The  chief  in  waiting  dehvers  them  one  by  one 
to  the  king  to  be  touched ;  the  which  done,  the  other 
takes  hhn  or  her  from  him ;  and  tliis  method  is  used 
throughout  the  whole  number  which  comes  to  be 
healed." 

During,  and  after  every  act  of  heahng,  a  chaplain 
read  a  portion  of  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  from  the  begmning  of  the  14th  verse  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  ;  and  when  all  had  been  touched,  the 
two   following   and  last  verses  were  read.  "The 
which  done,"  says  Browne,  "he  begins  the  Gospel 
written  in  the  1st  chapter  of  St.  John,  from  the  1st 
to  the  end  of  the  8th  verse.    Here  the  chirurgions 
come  up  a  second  time,  making  their  three  obeisances 
as  formerly,  where  the  clerk  of  the  closet  on  his  knees 
doth  dehver  to  his  Majesty's  sacred  hand  his  gold 
ready  strung  upon  a  wMte  silk  ribbon;  and  when 
these  following  words  come  to  be  read,  the  king  puts 
over  the  gold :  '  That  hght  was  the  true  hght,  which 
lio-htneth  every  man  which  cometh  mto  the  world. 
This  running  through  the  whole  coiu-se  of  the  cere- 
mony which  words  are  continually  repeated  between 
every  one  wHch  receives  the  gold.   This  bemg  fimsh'd, 
these  foUowing  words  are  read,"  (St.  John;s  1st  chap, 
fi^om  the  10th  to  the  14th  verse,  both  mclusive) ;  and 
in  conclusion,  a  few  special  prayers  were  read,  when, 
his  Majesty  ha^dng  by  my  lord  chamberlain,  or  m  his 
absence  the  vice-chamberlam  and  two  nobles  brought 
up  hnen,  and  the  bason  and  ewer  to  wash  Ins  hands 
he  take;  leave  of  the  people,  and  they  Pf^JJ-f 
thankfully  do  retm:n  home,  praying  God  and  then  good 


king." 
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Heniy  YII.,  was  the  first  to  introduce  tlie  ceremony 
of  suspending  a  medal  round  tlie  neck  of  eacli  diseased 
person  wliom  lie  touched ;  for  the  purpose,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  of  rendering  this  method  of  cure  the  more 
efficacious.  In  the  first  mstance  this  medal  or  gold,  as 
it  was  called,  was  an  angel  noble,  a  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  made  of  the  noblest  and  purest  gold,  and  having 
an  angel  impressed  on  one  side  of  it.  In  the  reign  of 
Ehzabeth,  who  possessed  the  power  of  healing,  although 
she  had  renounced  the  Cathohc  faith  *,  the  rose  noble 
of  Edward  III.  was  used,  which  had  on  one  side  the 
king's  image  in  a  ship,  and  the  following  inscription 
on  the  reverse,  "Jesus  autem  transiens,  per  mediiun 
eorum  ibat." 

In  later  times  gold,  coined  particularly  for  this  pm-- 
pose,  was  used,  impressed  with  scriptural  sentences  ; 
and  so  efficacious  was  the  charm  that  Browne  affirms 
of  some  who  lost  their  gold,  that  then:  distempers  de 
novo  seized  them  agam  ;  "  but  upon  gaining  a  second 
touch  and  new  gold,  their  diseased  have  been  seen 
utterly  to  have  been  chased  away."  The  gold  piece, 
which  was  strung  upon  white  ribbon,  must  have  been  a 
considerable  tax,  for  during  twenty-one  years,  between 
1660  and  1682,  Charles  II.  touched  92,107  diseased 
persons,  averaging  about  4386  per  annum. 

The  medal  of  James  11.  was  struck  in  silver  in 
Ireland,  when  it  came  to  be  caUed  the  touching  or  the 
heahng-piece  instead  of  "  the  gold." 

Queen  Anne  touched  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  complaint, 


*  Dr.  William  Tooker,  a  courtier  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  in  flat- 
tering her  majesty  on  the  sovereign  power  of  ciuing  the  evil,  traces 
the  gift  up  to  Lucius,  who  by  some  has  been  said  to  be  the  first  of 
owx  Christian  kings. 
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and  the  Doctor  left  tlie  touch-piece  which  the  queen 
hung  round  his  neck  to  Dr.  Taylor,  prebendary  of 
Westminster :  at  his  death  he  left  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.    Paith  in  the  delusion  began  to  wax  dim 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  George,  for  at  that  time  Dr. 
Beckett  wi-ote,  "  It's  true,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
persons  among  us,  for  some  ages  past,  who  have  been 
unwilling  to  give  an  imphcit  consent  to  the  current 
opmion  of  the  times  in  which  they  hved,  but  suspected 
the  veracity  of  it ;  "  and  he  was  bold  enough  to  express 
his  opinion  that  the  cure  was  due  chiefly  to  the  great 
deference  that  is  generally  paid  to  the  voice  of  the 
majority.    Eventually  Majesty  itself  felt  that  it  could 
no  longer  inspire  amazement,  even  to  the  populace ; 
and  being  attended  with  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
of  understanding,  the  ceremony  was  abandoned.* 

The  school  of  medicine  at  Salerno,  the  self-styled 
Civitas  Hippocraticse,  spread  its  hafluence  over  western 
Europe  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  about  which 
period  many  Italian  scholars  had  established  them- 
selves in  France,  particularly  in  Normandy  ;  and  when 
WilHam  the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  he  engaged 
a  considerable  number  of  learned  men  to  settle  m  his 

new  dominion.f 

Eor  a  short  period,  whilst  the  arts  and  sciences 
seemed  to  revive  on  the  contment,  the  Jews  were  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  learning  of  the  Arabs,  aiid 
shared  its  emoluments  with  the  Christians  ;  but  htera- 
ture  generally,  and  medicine  particularly,  were  more 

*  In  Scotland,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  very  commonly 
believed  that  the  seventh  male  child  in  a  fomily  has  the  gill  of 
Ling  the  king's  evil  by  touch.  See  Brand's  0™ns  on  the 
Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britam,  vol.  ni.  p.  oOd,  note. 

t  Hallani's  Literary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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and  more  closely  allied  to  the  Cliristian  religion ;  for 
tlie  ecclesiastical  schools  and  houses  of  the  monastics 
were  the  sole  depositories  of  learning,  and  in  those 
places  the  candidates  for  priesthood  were  educated; 
medichie  was  generally  taught  under  the  denomination 
of  Physics,  and  thus  was  it  so  exclusively  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.    Bishops  and  abbots  were 
frequently  the  sole  physicians  of  sovereigns,  as  was 
Hugues,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to  the  King  of  Prance. 
Mjion,  Ai-chbishop  of  Benevent,  and  Sigoal,  Abbot  of 
Epernay;  and  even  some  abbesses,  hke  Hildegarde, 
Abbess  of  Eupertsberg,  were  regular  practitioners  of 
medicine  ;  but  they  combined  the  superstitious  rites  of 
the  Cabahsts  with  the  doctruie  of  Galen,  and  a  firm 
behef  in  magic  with  the  theory  of  the  alchemists,  to 
the  scandal  of  the  Church  and  the  corruption  of  medi- 
cine.*   To  such  an  extent  did  tliis  proceed,  that  Pope 
Innocent  11.,  fearing  the  ahenation  of  the  ecclesiastics 
generally  from  their  own  special  vocation  to  the  more 
lucrative  practice  of  physic,  convened  a  council,  in 
1139,  by  which  the  exercise  of  medicine  was  forbidden, 
and  the  more  dihgent  pursuit  of  theology  enjoined. 
Eoger  also  introduced  most  stringent  measures  for  the 
protection  of  his  Neapohtan  subjects  ;  and  his  gi^andson, 
.  Prederick  IE.,  resorted  to  still  more  rigorous  means,  of 
which  I  have  abeady  spoken. 

The  decrees,  however,  both  of  pope  and  emperors, 
were  ineffective ;  and  about  thh-ty  years  after  the  first 

*  Dr.  Henry,  in  liis  "History  of  Great  Britain"  (p.  114),  states  that 
many  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  acted  as  physicians  in 
ordinary  to  kings  and  princes,  by  which  they  acquired  both  riches 
and  honour.  Eichard  Fitz-Nigcl,  Bishop  of  London,  was  apothecary 
to  Henry  II.  See  also  Plistoire  Litterairc  de  la  France,  torn.  ix. 
pp.  193,  194. 
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another  council,  convened  by  Alexander  III.  at  Tours, 
forbad  ecclesiastics  attending  lectures   on  medicine, 
and  ordained  excommunication  as  a  punishment  for  a 
disregard  of  the  enactment.    It  also  denounced  those 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  who  might  sanction  resist- 
ance, and  deprived  them  of  their  titles  and  revenues.* 
But  even  these  stringent  measures  failed,  and  even- 
tually a  kind  of  compromise  was  effected,  whereby  the 
clergy  were  allowed  to  prescribe  and  administer  medi- 
cine,  whilst   they  consented  to   rehnquish  SLU-gery, 
which  by  this  means  feU  mto  the  hands  of  smiths  and 
barbers,  who  had  previously  exercised  their  skill  m 
the  minor  operations  of  bleeding  and  the  dresshig  of 
wounds. 

Every  cathedral  had  a  coUege  attached  to  itf,  and 
when  ecclesiastics  were  enjoined  to  discontmue  the 
practice  of  medicine,  the  pope  did  not  satisfy  himself 
by  a  mere  prohibition,  but  introduced  a  means  to 
make  it  effectual.  He  promoted  the  episcopal  schools 
of  Padua,  Ferrara,  Pavia,  and  Milan  into  universities 
and  constituted  medicme  a  separate  branch  of  study  ; 

*  The  clergy  were  almost  the  only  persons  in  this  period  who 
taught  and  practised  physic,  as  well  as  the  other  sciences ;  and  we 
meet  with  very  few  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill  who  were  not 
priests  or  monks.  This  profession  became  so  lucrative,  and  so  many 
monks  applied  to  the  study  and  practice  of  it,  deserting  their  monas- 
teries and  neglecting  their  own  profession,  that  a  canon  was  made  m 
the  Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  1163,  prohibiting  monks  to  stay  out  ot 
their  monasteries  above  two  months  at  one  time  teachmg  or  prac- 
tising physic.  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vi.  p.  114; 
see  also  Buleei,  Hist.  Univers.  Parisien.  tom.  ii.  p.  575. 

t  V.  A.  Huber  on  the  English  Universities;  translated  from  tiie 
German  by  Francis  W.  Newman,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  ,  , 

i  Huber.'  Also  Meiners'  Geschichte  der  Entstehimg  imd  Ent- 
wickelung  der  hohen  Schulen  unsers  Erdtheils.    2*-  Band.  p.  206. 
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but  he  was  as  umvilling  to  relinquish  the  jurisdiction 
over  medicine  as  were  his  subordinates  the  practice  of 
it,  and  the  interdiction  was  consequently  futile  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  division  proposed,  medicine  was 
almost  exclusively  studied  by  the  sacerdotal  orders. 
To  this  ch-cumstance  was  due  the  estabhshment  of 
many  universities  m  Italy  ;  for  example,  Frederick  II. 
originated  those  of  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Messina; 
while  in  Cisalpine  Eiu-ope  those  of  Paris,  Toulouse, 
Valencia,  and  Vieima,  were  first  organised  in  the 
thhteenth  centiury.* 

The  University  of  MontpeUier  was  formed  shortly 
after  that  of  Salerno,  and  ki  the  twelfth  century  had, 
acquired  great  celebrity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
botanical  garden,  the  first  of  the  Mnd  wherein  every 
medicinal  plant  was  cultivated.  Ah  universities  ac- 
cepted as  a  model  the  plan  of  Salerno,  but  at  Mont- 
peUier the  superior  merits  of  the  old  and  original 
Greek  authors  came  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  monastic  coUeges  were  assuredly  intended  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  highest  branches  of  learning,  and 
Hubcr  supposes  that  an  essential  similarity  appears 
between  the  general  movement  of  mind  in  the  twelfth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries.  "  Both,"  says  he,  "  are 
characterised  by  philosophic  speculations — a  striving  in 
both  without  tangible  results  — -  and  in  both  a  plentiful 

*  It  may  be  inferred  from  Huber,  that  tbe  University  of  Paris 
was  founded  before  the  thirteenth  century,  as  stated  by  Sprengel ;  for 
in  spealdng  of  Oxford,  he  says  that,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
Oxford  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  the  highest  intellectual  cultivation 
then  existing,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  it  had  as  good  a 
title  to  be  called  a  university  as  that  of  Paris.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
can  be  shown  of  Cambridge  till  after  the  twelfth  centuiy  had  begun, 
but  in  the  thu'teenth  she  takes  her  place  by  the  side  of  her  elder 
sister. 
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supply  of  materials."  *  But  the  comparison  does  not, 
to  my  mind,  appear  a  just  one  ;  for  even  if  in  Germany 
the  spirit  of  transcendentalism  (which  has  characterised 
the  study  of  moral  philosophy)  has  led  to  no  tangible 
result,  the  researches  in  physical  science  have ;  whereas, 
as  M.  Huber  liimself  states,  in  the  twelfth  century  they 
lost  their  positive  nature,  and  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  of  phantasy. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the  im- 
petus which  was  given  to  literatiu-e  and  the  arts: 
Dante,  in  poetry,  Cunabue  and  Giotto  in  painting, 
opened,  as  it  were,  a  new  era  ;  and  in  medicine,  as  m 
every  other  branch  of  human  research,  since  the  dark 
ages,  Italy  has  sent  forth  her  own  children  to  lead  the 
way ;  for  the  invention  of  paper,  by  mcreasing  manu- 
scripts, was  the  means  of  diffusing  the  Imowledge  which 
had  been  accumulating  at  Salerno,  to  all  other  univer- 
sities. But  although  Italy  has  thus  been  the  pioneer, 
she  has  been  destined  to  be  echpsedby  other  countries. 

In  medicine,  Paris  quicldy  acquired  the  ascendancy ; 
and  so  popular  was  that  university,  that  the  students 
were  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  inhabitants. 
This  was  due  to  the  teaching  of  Pierre  the  Lombard 
(Petrus  Lombardus),  who  originated  the  scholastic 
system,  and  adopted  the  "  Organon  "  of  Ai-istotle  as  his 
text-book. 

This  scholastic  philosophy,  extravagant  as  were 
many  of  its  premisses,  and  some  of  its  pmi30ses,  had, 
nevertheless,  an  important  part  in  the  com^se  of  human 
events  to  accomphsh.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  effectual 
means  of  training  the  instructors  of  men  in  the  athletic 
use  of  their  intellectual  faculties ;  but  for  which  the 


*  Huber,  vol.  i.  p.  G. 
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emancipcation  of  the  mind  from  the  errors  and  tyranny 
of  Papal  Eome  would,  m  aU  probability,  have  never 
occm-red.    But  the  men  who  founded  the  faculty  of 
medicine  of  Paris,  experienced  some  Httle  difficulty  in 
obtainmg  admission  to  the  honours  of  the  umversity, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
prevailed  amongst  them.    This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  VII.,  when  ecclesiastics  still  appHed  themselves 
to  medicme ;  and,  as  physicians  were  mterdicted  mar- 
riage, they  hved  hke  monks,  and  most  of  them  were, 
incfeed,  canons  of  Paris.*    On  bemg  admitted  into 
the  faculty,  they  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
abjured  siu-gery  as  an  indecent  art. 

It  is  stated  by  Girodat,  in  his  "  Eecherches  Critiques 
et  Historiques  sur  I'Origme  et  sur  le  Progres  de  la 
Chirurgie,"  on  the  authority  of  Pasquier,  that  the  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  and  surgery  before  this  time  were 
called  7nires  f ;  but,  on  acqiuring  the  doctor's  degree, 
they  assumed  the  name  of  physician,  i.  e.  uivestigators 
of  natiue. 

Some  few  inteUigent  men,  umvilhng  to  rehnquish 
the  resom-ces  which  they  possessed  as  surgeons,  though 
quahfied  to  be  admitted  into  the  faculty,  preferred  the 
treatment  of  external  diseases  to  the  more  uncertain 
practice  of  physicians,  combined  medicme  with  surgery, 
thinking  it  no  degradation  to  use  their  hands,  as 
well  as  their  heads  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  then'  pro- 
fession, they  were  denominated  Medecin-Chirurgiens. 
In  their  section,  we  find  the  names  of  Botal,  Le  Febvre, 
Eousset,  Le  Geay,  D'Amboise,  Petit,  and  Jean  Pitard, 

*  Girodat,  Reclierclies  Critiques  et  Historiqnes  sur  FOrigvne  de 
la  Chinu-gie,  p.  16. 
•j-  Idem.  p.  54. 
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who,  as  siirgeon-in-cliief  to  St.  Louis,  induced  that 
monarch,  in  1238,  to  found  a  college  of  surgery. 
Sprengel  accords  this  honour  to  Lanfranc,  who  was  a 
professor  of  surgery  in  Paris  at  a  subsequent  period, 
but  he  was  born  at  Milan  in  1295  ;  whereas  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  by  St.  Louis  to  the  Provost  Etienne 
Boileau,  bears  the  date  of  1258.*  "  Li  Prevot  de  Paris 
par  le  conseil  de  bonnes  gens  et  des  plus  loyaux  Cyrur- 
giens  de  Paris,  Hquel  ont  jure  sur  Saints  devant  le 
Prevot  que  eux  bien  et  loyaument  enchercheront  ceux 
qu'ils  croient  et  arideront  qu'il  ne  soient  dignes  d'ouver, 
et  n'en  deporteront  ne  greveront  ne  por  amour  ne  por 
haine,  et  ceux  qui  n'en  seront  dignes  nous  en  baudront 
les  noms." 

Very  soon  after  the  Council  of  Tours,  the  barbers 
became  an  unportant  body,  by  extending  the  boundary 
of  their  caUing,  and  were  made  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation at  the  College  of  Surgery,  by  an  ordinance  of 
Philippe  le  Bel  in  ISOl.f 

The  next  evidence  we  possess  of  British  learning,  is 
referable  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centiuy,  when 
the  priesthood  were  particularly  conversant  with  that 
part  of  the  Jewish  law,  which  conferred  on  their 
body  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Ac- 
cording to  Hume,  the  reverence  for  the  clergy  was 
then  such,  "that  wherever  a  person  appeared  in  a 
sacerdotal  habit,  the  people  flocked  around  Mm  ;  and, 
showing  him  all  marks  of  profound  respect,  received 
every  word  he  uttered  as  the  most  sacred  oracle."  Un- 
fortunately the  priests  were  wholly  Saxons,  and  almost 

*  Girodat,  Eeclaerclies  Critiques  et  Historiques  sui-  I'Origine  de 
Chirargie,  p.  47. 
t  Idem.  p.  92. 
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as  io-norant  and  barbarous  as  the  laity  ;  so  much  so, 
that  Alfred  on  his  accession  knew  but  one  person  south 
of'  the  Thames  who  could  so  much  as  mterpret  the 
Latin  service,  though  many  were  daily  repeating  it. 
He  therefore  invited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
from  aU  parts  of  Europe,  and  estabhshed  monastic 
coUeges,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Oxford.*  But 
the  most  effectual  expedient  employed  by  him  for  the 
encoiu-agement  of  learning  was  that  of  his  own  personal 
example,  for,  though  imable  to  distinguish  one  letter 
from  another,  at  the  age  of  twelve  f,  he  acquired  more 
knowledge,  and  composed  more  books  than  any  of  his 
subjects.    He  appointed  twenty-six  professors  to  each 
college  at  Oxford,  and  erected  Halls  for  thek  habita- 
tions?  He  moreover  endowed  these  institutions,  and 
their  fame  as  seats  of  learmng  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  Europe,  insomuch  that  strangers  from  all 
nations  came  to  study  and  reside  hi  them. 

The  celebrity  which  Oxford  thus  acquired  was  re- 
tained till  the  Norman  dynasty  was  established,  in 
1066,  when  the  revenues  of  the  colleges  were  seized 
and  teaching  suspended.  Other  institutions  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  and  assumed  the  disciphne  which  had 
belonged  to  Oxford.  From  these  more  humble  esta- 
bhshments  the  philosophy  of  Greece  extended  itself, 
but  with  no  very  great  degree  of  energy;  indeed  learn- 
ing rather  dechned ;  and  at  the  time  when  Petrus  Lom- 
bardus  originated  the  scholastic  system,  the  university 

*  Cooper,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Cambridge,"  refers  the  origin  of  that 
university  to  the  year  1110,  when  JofFrid,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  sent 
Sir  Gislebert,  his  fellow-monk,  to  Cotenham,  whence  he  went  daily 
to  Cambridge,  and  in  a  hired  barn  openly  taught  divinity,  philo- 
sophical theories,  and  other  primitive  sciences.    Vol.  i.  p.  23. 

t  Stnitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
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of  Paris  eclipsed  all  others.  Adelard,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Bath,  who  had  visited  Italy  and  dwelt  some 
time  among  the  Arabs,  translated  several  Greek  works 
on  medicine,  and  thus  advanced  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  in  this  country ;  whilst  many  Dominican 
monks  were  zealous  in  disseminating  the  knowledge  of 
Aristotle  in  western  Europe,  when  the  erudition  of 
that  philosopher  was  again  recognised,  and  his  works 
enjoyed  a  renewal  of  the  popularity  which  had  been 
accorded  almost  exclusively  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
By  such  means,  a  few  intelhgent  men  were  enabled  to 
study  medicine  as  a  science,  and  the  following  descrip- 
tions of  the  theoretical  and  practical  physicians  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  recorded  by  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  who  flourished  at 
that  period,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

"  The  professors  of  the  theory  of  medicine  are  very 
communicative  ;  they  will  tell  you  all  they  know,  and 
perhaps,  out  of  their  great  kindness,  a  httle  more. 
From  them  you  may  learn  the  natures  of  all  things, 
the  causes  of  sickness  and  of  health,  how  to  banish 
the  one  and  preserve  the  other ;  so  they  can  do  both 
at  pleasure.  They  will  describe  to  you  minutely  the 
origin,  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  cure  of  all 
diseases.  Li  a  word,  when  I  hear  them  harangue,  I 
am  charmed ;  I  think  them  not  inferior  to  Mercury  or 
^sculapius,  and  almost  persuade  myself  that  they  can 
raise  the  dead.  There  is  only  one  thmg  that  makes 
me  hesitate.  Their  theories  are  as  dh^ectly  opposite  to 
one  another  as  Hght  and  darkness.  When  I  reflect  on 
this  I  am  a  httle  staggered.  Two  contradictory  pro- 
positions cannot  both  be  true.*    But  what  shall  I  say 

*  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  J.  Sarisburiens. 
Policrat.  b.  ii.  c.  xxix.  p.  147. 
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Of  the  practical  physicians?    They  soon  return  from 
coUe-e  fiiU  of  flimsy  theories  to  practise  what  they 
have  "learned.    Galen  and  Hippocrates  are  contmuaUy 
in  then-  mouths.    They  speak  aphorisms  on  every  sub- 
iect  and  make  theh  hearers  stare  at  their  long,  un- 
knot, and  liigh-soundmg  words.    The  good  people 
beheve  that  they  can  do  anythmg,  because  they  pre- 
tend to  aU  things.   They  have  only  two  maxims,  which 
they  never  violate,  —  Never  mind  the  poor ;  Never 
refuse  money  from  the  rich."  * 

The  tone  of  quiet  sarcasm  in  which  the  above  sen- 
tences were  written  impress  the  whole  with  such  an 
air  of  trutlifuhiess,  and  mark  the  state  of  knowledge 
with  such  precision  as  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
our  imlucky  fate,  or  the  course  of  events,  brings  us  m 
contact  with  inflated  smatterers  at  the  present  day. 

The  traditions  of  magic,  however,  were  strongly 
antagonistic  to  a  rational  treatment  of  disease,  and  had 
obtamed  so  profound  an  mfluence  on  the  Saxon  mind 
that  more  miraculous  cm^es  were  wrought  by  the  rehcs 
of  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  more  impudently  attested, 
than  the  most  swaggering  quack  of  the  present  day  has 
the  assurance  to  boast  off 

Another  form  of  magic  was  not  unfrequently  de- 
pended on,  nor  was  it  less  efficacious  than  the  apphances 
of  the  practitioners  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  Strutt. 
Armed  with  far  more  potent  balm  in  theh  own  persons 
than  their  aged  parents  or  priestly  rivals,  youthful 
ladies  were  wont  to  attend  at  the  bedsides,  and  minister 
with  gentle  assiduity  to  the  infirmities  of  their  chival- 


*  J.  Sarisbm-iens.  Metalog.  b.  i.  c.  iv. ;  see  also  Dr.  Henry's  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vi.  p.  115. 
I  Sprengel. 
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rous  Imights  *,  who  were  ever  ready  to  engage  in  tour- 
naments, when  they  hacked  and  hewed  each  other, 
from  mere  gaieU  de  cceur,  to  do  honour  to  their  fair 
damsels.  This,  however,  is  a  phase  of  medical  history 
which  has  been  appropriated  by  the  novehst  as  an 
interesting  subject  of  hterature  ;  hence,  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  romance  of  hfe,  I  must  pass  on  to  the 
sterner  reahties,  premising,  however,  to  those  who  are 
curious  in  the  matter,  that  much  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Pasquier,  a  romance  historian,  who 
affirms  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  knights 
who  had  fought  for  their  ladies  to  commit  the  care  of 
their  wounds  to  the  objects  of  their  affections,  who  in 
many  instances  possessed  ointments  of  great  repute  f,  as 
weU  as  charms  of  a  heahng  quahty. 

Several  instances  are  recorded  of  Enghsh  ecclesiastical 
physicians,  who  flourished  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
One  of  the  earhest  was  John  Giles,  or  Joannes  ^gidus, 
a  native  of  St.  Alban's.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  afterwards  elected  Professor  of  Medicine, 
an  appointment  which  he  next  held  in  the  University 
of  MontpelHer.  Subsequently  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  joined  ithe  Dominican  monks, 
amongst  whom  he  became  a  celebrated  preacher.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  the  first  Enghshman  who  entered 
that  order.  When  Eobert  Grosthead,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for 
Master  John  Giles,  learned  in  physic  and  divinity, 
that  he  might  receive  comfort  both  for  body  and  soul.  J 

*  Girodat,  p.  6. 

f  Pasqtiier  (Etienne),  Eecherclies  de  la  France,  &c.  Amst. 
1723. 

X  Aikin  (Jno.),  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  time  of  Harvey,    ^gidua  died  a.d.  1253. 
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Hucli  of  Evesham,  or  Hugo  Atratus,  was  another 
T^nolish  celebrity.    He  was  born  at  Evesham  m  Wor- 
studied  at  Oxford,  after  wh.ch  he  tra- 
velled in  France  and  Italy  in  pursuit  of  medical  know- 
ledX    His  fame  as  a  physician  extended  throughou 
E^i^opcbut  his  renown  was  great  for  astronomy  and 
divim>    He  imited  the  clerical  profession  with  that 
of  medicine,  and  obtained  notoriety  as  a  plurahst,  bemg 
a  prebendary  m  the  cathedi^al  of  York,  Archdeacon  of 
Worcester,  Ll  Eector  of  SpofFord.    Eventually  he 
wa^  created  a  Cardinal  of  St.  Laurence  m  Lucma,  and 
died  of  plague  in  1267.* 

Eoger  Bacon  also,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Enghsh 
philosophers,  after  bemg  educated  at  Oxford,  graduated 
at  Paris  about  1240,  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  although 
he  gave  to  medicme  a  certain  impulse,  by  msistmg 
on  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring accurate  notions  m  all  other  branches  of  human 
knowledcre,  yet  was  Ms  mmd  so  unbued  with  scholastic 
subtleties,  and  his  behef  so  strong  m  the  possibihty  of  an 
universal  medicme,  of  which  the  basis  was  astrology, 
that  the  impulse  was  not  a  healthy  one.f    Listead  ot 
recommendmg  the  record  of  "simple  observation,  as 
Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  had  done  before  him,  he  ad- 
vocated a  strict  examhiation  of  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors,  and  so  the  contradictory  tenets  of  Aristotle 
and  Averrhoes,  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  (each  of  whom 
was  judged  to  be  infalhble)  came  to  be,  if  not  the  chief, 
at  least  a  great  part  of  medical  education.    A  system 
of  reasoning  on  abstract  questions,  without  reference  to 

*  Aikin,  Biograpliiccal  Memoirs,  &c.  pp.  7,  8.    Ati-atus  wote  a 
treatise,  denominated  "  Canones  Medicinales/' 

t  Meiners,  Vergkichung  der  Sitten,  vol.  ii.  p.  710. 
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facts,  was  sanctioned  by  his  teaching,  and  thus  many- 
things  were  decided  to  be  bad  for  certain  diseases  (in 
spite  of  observation  to  the  contrary),  because  those 
things  were  substances,  whereas  diseases  were  accidents, 
and  therefore  of  unhke  nature  ! 

It  was  also  the  prevaihng  behef  that  an  intimate 
relation  existed  between  the  human  body  and  the  planets, 
and  that  medicine  should  be  administered  in  relation  to 
the  planetary  influence.  Thus  astrology  was  the  oracle 
consulted  before  a  dose  of  medicine  was  prescribed,  and 
the  chief  mode  of  prognosticating  the  issue  of  disease 
was  based  upon  it. 

His  veneration  of  ancient  hterature  drew  on  him  the 
implacable  hatred  of  his  contemporaries,  but  more 
especially  of  the  clergy,  whose  general  ignorance  at 
that  time  was  described  as  being  so  great  that  they 
knew  no  property  of  the  circle  except  that  of  keeping 
out  the  devil,  and  considered  philosophy  as  alhed  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  heresy  itself 

Eoger  Bacon  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  an  order 
which  had  but  recently  been  estabhshed  in  England 
with  the  avowed  object  of  counteracting  the  sloth  and 
evil  habits  of  the  beneficed  clergy  and  monks  of  the 
older  denominations ;  but  his  thhst  for  knowledge  dis- 
played itself  so  strongly  that  his  superiors  were  alarmed 
at  it,  and  he  came  to  be  branded  as  a  magician,  and  was 
confined  to  his  cell  without  writing  materials.  This 
cruelty  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration :  for  the 
fame  and  sufiering  of  the  poor  monk  came  to  the  eai's 
of  the  pope,  who  did  himself  everlasting  honom-  by 
stepping  m  to  save  Bacon  from  his  enemies.  In  a 
papal  brief,  diu-ing  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate, 
Clement  IV.  ordered  him  to  put  on  record  his  dis- 
coveries, and  forward  them  to  Kome  witliout  delay. 
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Tlie  alacrity  mth  which  he  set  to  work,  and  the 

!  ' Lmt  of  labour  which  he  performed  m  httle 
immense  amounb  o J.  icLuuux  x.  ^i?  +1-,^ 

more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  are  evidenoe  of  the 

SLse  dehght  he  experienced  at  the  dehverance  ro.n 

ae  restraints  of  Ms  ignorant  superiors,  by  one  whom 

he  and  they  ahke  acknowledged  as  tlie  highest  authority 

on  earth.  ,i  ^ 

To  Koo-er  Bacon  is  ascribed,  by  some  persons  the 
invention"  of  the  microscope,  an  instrument  which,  m 
its  present  condition,  enables  the  physiologist  to  mn^avei 
all  organised  tissues,  and  suggests  a  kmd  of  prooi  to 
those  theoretic  deductions  which  have,  of  late,  made 
such  vast  incursions  into  the  mvisible  atomic  world, 
which  lies  even  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  microscope. 
It  is  the  general  behef,  however,  that  Salvmo  degh 
Amati  first  conceived  the  idea  of  formhig  lenses  of 
glass.    Although  Eoger  Bacon  described  a  lens  and 
explained  why  a  convex  glass  magnifies ;  he  spoke  of 
it  as  already  in  use,  as  an  mstrument  to  assist  the 
sio-ht  of  old  persons,  and  those  who  have  weak  eyes. 
Another  Enghshman,  named  GHbert,  or,  as  he  was 
caUed,  Gilbertus  Anghcanus,  is  the  first  English  surgeo7i 
of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  record.    He  was  a 
stanch  foUower  of  Petrus  Lombardus,  and  wasted  much 
of  his  time  in  discussing  vain  and  subtle  questions, 
after  the  scholastic  dogma  of  universals,  which,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  never  ceased  to  poison  philosophy. 
Its  culminating  pomt  has  been  quoted  by  MiU,  ui  the 
noted  aphorism  of  Condillac,  that  science  is  nothing 
but  "une  langue  bien  faite  ;  "  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  one  sufficient  rule  for  discovering  the  nature  and 
properties  of  objects,  is  to  name  them  properly ;  and  a 
choice  example  of  this  is  the  question  which  Gilbert 
propounded  to  himself  on  the  destructibihty  of  the 
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vegetable  or  sensible  soul,  and  the  indestructibility  of 
the  rational  soul ;  concluding  that  "  the  vegetable  soul, 
owing  its  property  to  matter  only,  of  which  conse- 
quently it  is  but  a  form,  must  necessarily  perish ; 
whereas  the  rational  soul,  not  being  a  simple  form, 
nor  susceptible  of  action  or  passion,  cannot  be  subject 
to  destruction." 

Modern  philosophers  have  not  been  sparing  in  their 
contempt  for  this  method  of  reasoning  *  ;  but  in  an  age' 
when,  according  to  Macaulay,  not  one  man  in  five 
hundred  could  spell  his  way  through  a  Psalm,  when 
books  were  few  and  costly,  and  the  art  of  printing 
unknown ;  when,  moreover,  the  only  competitors  in 
medicine  were  ignorant  monks,  who  practised  all  sorts 
of  magic  and  incantations,  whilst  they  professed  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  Galen,  common  justice  bids 
us  touch  with  a  tender  hand  the  errors  of  those  whose 
earnest  zeal  urged  them  on  to  obtain  the  information 
which  had  been  acquired  and  recorded  in  manuscripts 
before  their  time.  Information  which  often  involved 
long  and  expensive  journeys  to  procure,  without  the 
prospect  of  immediate  reward,  or  even  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  approbation  of  their  contemporaries 
might  give.  But  Gilbert  did  not  confine  himself  to 
speculative  reasoning;  for  he  described  Lepra  very 
accurately,  and  laid  down  a  rational  system  of  treat- 
ment for  many  diseases  which  had  been  imported  into 
England  by  the  Crusaders. 

*  Sii-  J.  Herschell,  in  his  "  Preliminary  Discourse  on  tlie  Study  of 
Natui-al  PhUosophy,"  remarks  :  "  If  the  logic  of  that  gloomy  period 
could  be  justly  described  as  '  the  art  of  taUcing  uninteUigibly  on 
matters  of  which  we  are  ignorant,'  its  physics  might,  with  equal 
truth,  be  summed  up  in  a  deliberate  preference  of  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  in  matters  of  everyday's  experience  and  use."— P.  111. 


PETER  D'ABANO.  15)1 

Peter  d'Abano  did  iu  Italy  what  Eogej'  Bacon  and 
GUbort  were  doing  in  England.  Like  them,  he  was 
fond  of  snbtle  speeulations  ;  bnt  he  was  a  resolnte 
a^Lirer  of  Averrhoes,  and  even  repudiated  his  rehgion 
to  foUow  his  idol  with  freedom.  He  founded  to  prac- 
tice on  astrology,  turning  himself  to  Jupiter  at  the  time 
when  that  planet  was  crossmg  the  meridian,  to  pray 
for  a  happy  issue  in  all  his  undertakings.  His  reputed 
skill  m  this  kind  of  leai-ning  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
in  liis  own  day  as  a  magician ;  and  a  process  was 
actually  commenced  against  him  as  such  by  the  inqui- 
sition. .       ,       .  ,  

The  imputation  of  being  a  practiser  of  magic  long 
climg  to  tlie  memory  of  Abano  in  the  popular  belief. 
Among  the  many  questions  which  he  propounded  was 
one  which  has  more  or  less  mterested  physicians  up  to 
the  present  day,  namely,  the  pohcy  of  depletion  at  the 
beginning  of  every  acute  disease. 

Spreno-el  refers  to  Johannes  Actuarius  and  Demetrius 
Propogomenus  as  two  celebrities  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  they  did  nothmg  to  advance  medical  know- 
ledge. The  latter,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  sensible  treatise 
on  Gout,  which  he  attributed  to  a  constitutional  cause, 
originating  hi  intemperate  hving, 

Thadseus  Florentmus  was  more  justly  distmgmshed 
by  the  commentaries  which  he  wrote  on  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Bernhardus  Gordonus  also, 
a  Scotchman,  and  professor  of  medicme  at  MontpeUier, 
is  spoken  of  by  Preher  as  a  man  of  some  repute  ;  but 
it  was  chiefly  for  mixing  up  astrology  with  medicine.* 
It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  Eoger  of  Parma 


*  Freheri  Tlicatnim  Viroriim,  arts.  "  Tliadceus  Florcntiniis  "  and 
"  Bemhardus  Gordon." 
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were  we  to  close  our  notice  of  the  thirteenth  century 
without  rendering  to  him  the  tribute  which  is  his  due, 
for  having  first  recommended  burnt  sponge  in  scrofu- 
lous affections ;  a  remedy  the  use  of  which  was  con- 
tinued until  iodme  was  discovered  in  its  uncombined 
form. 

The  introduction  of  diseases  into  England  by  the 
Crusaders  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  above,  and 
the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  whether  any 
progress  was  made  in  medicine  by  their  expeditions. 
To  this  question  Heeren  has  given  a  very  rational 
answer,  by  showing  that  had  the  sturdy  warriors  of  the 
West  been  susceptible  of  any  noble  cultm-e  during  the 
first  half  of  the  thkteenth  century,  when  they  were  in 
possession  of  Constantinople,  they  might,  by  means  of 
the  splendid  hbrary  which  the  patriarch  Photius  had 
accumulated  in  that  city,  have  averted  the  fate  of  the 
two  succeeding  centuries,  for  science  was  still  honoured 
there,  and  every  man  who  aspired  to  high  dignity  in 
the  state  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  classics.  But  it 
was  not  for  information  that  they  embarked  for  the 
East,  and  if  they  did  gain  any  it  was  ui  spite  of  them- 
selves. In  medicine  it  was  much  the  same ;  for 
although  the  Crusaders  opened  many  opportunities, 
neither  in  practice  nor  theory  were  any  improvements 
made. 

For  a  long  time  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 
had  necessitated  the  estabhshment  of  houses  for  the 
reception  and  succour  of  sick  pilgrims.  St.  Jerome 
built  an  hospital  at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  Paula 
caused  several  to  be  erected  on  the  road  to  that  village, 
in  order  that  the  devout  idlers,  as  she  said,  might  fare 
better  than  the  mother  of  God.  But  with  the  crusades 
many  more  were  established,  which  were  supenntended 
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by  monks  whose  only  medical  knowledge  was  derived 
from  seeing  sickness  and  from  traditional  remedies, 
which  they  apphed  with  good  intentions,  but  often,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  with  bad  results  ;  for  they  did  not  go 
to  the  Ai^ab  schools  of  medicine  for  information. 

It  often  happened  with  these  philanthropic  men,  as 
with  theu^  more  vahant  brethren,  the  Knights-Hospi- 
tallers, in  arms,  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  nursing, 
as  well  as  fighting,  turned  out  profitable,  and  that 
many  who  began  byrenoimcing  ended  by  acquiring; 
and  with  acquisition  very  worldly  motives  developed 
themselves.  "The  Kifights-Hospitallers  took  lands, 
raised  rents,  and  imposed  taxes  and  tolls,  always  saying, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  behevmg,  that  this  was  what 
then-  vow  of  poverty  and  abnegation  required.  Poverty 
Avas  exchanged  for  wealth,  weakness  for  power,  humi- 
lity for  arrogance,  and  lo  !  the  poor  brethren  of  the 
Temple  and  the  Hospital  not  only  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  autonomous  in  their  half-barrack,  half- 
convent  of  Syria,  but  claimed  to  be  so  as  well  in  all 
the  European  lands  into  which  by  piu-chase,  or  any 
other  form  of  conquest,  they  could  contrive  to  extend 

their  power."  The  arrangements  of  the 

order  were  adapted  in  every  land  to  the  exigencies 
and  accidents  of  their  position.  In  Syria  they  en- 
camped ;  in  Ehodes  they  fortified ;  in  France  and 
England  they  farmed  and  amassed  money  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  ruling  body.  The  hospital, 
too,  was  arranged  according  to  the  land  in  which  it 
set  its  foot.  Wherever  it  came  it  took  pains  to  intro- 
duce as  much  as  it  could  of  its  own  pecuhar  organisa- 
tion. It  depended  upon  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances 
for  wealth,  and  with  wealth  power  was  the  universal 

VOL.  I,  0 
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condition  of  its  existence.*  Notwithstanding  their 
large  incomes,  the  property  of  the  hospitallers  was 
ruinously  encumbered,  and  how  they  were  relieved 
does  not  appear  ;  but  as  regards  the  houses  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  opulent 
persons,  when  dying,  to  bequeath  their  property,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  souls,  to  these  estabhsliments,  in 
which  their  bodies  had  found  repose  and  comfort. 

Many  diseases  and  contagious  epidemics,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  common  in  the  East,  were 
brought  to  Western  Europe  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  such  as  the  Plague,  Lepra,  and 
other  affections  arising  from  dirt  and  hbertinage,  as 
well  as  from  the  use  of  common  baths. 

Of  these  diseases,  Lepra  committed  greater  ravages 
than  any  other ;  and  the  oldest  hospitals,  which,  as  we 
are  told,  were  not  properly  established  for  sick  travel- 
lers, but  for  those  who  were  sound f,  probably  gave  the 
idea  to  St.  Jerome  and  his  friend  Paula,  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  sick  pilgrims,  and  eventually  for  the 
rehef  of  lepers,  as  well  as  for  their  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.  J 

*  "  The  Kniglits-Hospitallers  in  England ;  "  edited  by  tlie  Eev. 
Lambert  B.  Larking,  with  an  Historical  Inti-oduction  hy  John  Mit- 
chell Kemble,  M.  A. :  printed  for  the  Camden  Society.  In  this  Tolume 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  account  of  imdeniable  authority, 
which  enables  us  to  follow,  step  by  step,  many  of  the  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  details  of  the  condition  of  Enghsh  civilisation, 
and  to  knoAV  how  Englishmen  of  different  grades  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I  Beckmann,  vol.  iv.  ;  art.  "  Hospitals." 

j  The  subject  of  leper  hospitals  is  one  of  considerable  interest; 
but  with  us  it  is  a  question  rather  of  tradition  than  of  existing  facts. 
Of  their  internal  economy,  when  first  established,  no  information  is 
to  be  found,  nor  is  it  known  whether  physicians  and  surgeons 
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Beckmami  speaks  of  an  hospital  which  some  Nes- 
torian  priests  established  in  Dschandisabar  (a  town  in 
Persia),  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.*  This  institu- 
tion, it  is  said,  was  used  as  a  school  for  young  physi- 
cian's, who  before  entering  it  were  obhged  to^  submit 
to  an  examination,  which  consisted  in  reading  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Next  to  that,  the  earhest  account  of  any  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  which  occurs  in  history, 
is  the  description  of  an  estabhshment  founded  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  during 
the  eleventh  century.  The  narration  is  made  by  his 
daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  in  her  biography  of  that 
Prince.f 

Again,  m  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Jew,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  was  in  Bagdad,  he  saw  many  hospitals 
and  laboratories  belonging  to  them,  for  the  distribution 
of  medicines  at  the  pubhc  expense.^  We  have  akeady 
referred  to  these  as  originatmg  with  the  Cahph  Al- 
mansor. 

Some  of  the  distempers  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  were  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  men 
with  far  greater  resources  than  the  barber-siu-geons 
possessed,  might  well  resign  themselves  as  well  as 
their  patients  to  their  threatening  fate  in  utter  despair. 

One  particular  affection  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  is 

belonged  to  them.  They  were  superintended  by  the  clergy,  and  it 
is  probable  tbat  a  complete  History  of  Leprosy,  on  which  Professor 
VirchoAV,  of  Berlin,  is  said  to  be  engaged,  may  bring  to  light  many 
instances  of  terrible  suffering,  and  many  examples  of  mistaken 
oppression. 

*  Beckmann,  vol.  iv. ;  art.  "  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals." 
t  Ibid, 
i  Ibid.  , 
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spoken  of  in  the  chronicles  of  tlie  campaign  of  the 
Christian  army  against  the  Turks  under  "  Saint  Louis," 
about  the  year  1260. 

It  is  perhaps  the  earliest  unequivocal  description  of 
the  Scurvy  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted,  although  it 
is  very  generally  believed  that  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
the  Arabian  physicians  were  acquainted  with  it,  but 
did  not  accurately  describe  it.* 

The  outbreak  in  question  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  French  king's  camp,  shortly  after  two  great 
battles  with  the  Turks,  when  the  bodies  of  the  killed 
had  been  thrown  into  a  river  which  flowed  between 
the  two  opposing  armies. 

About  ten  days  after,  the  bodies  rose  to  the  smface 
of  the  water — a  fact  which  was  attributed  to  the  burst- 
ing of  the  gall-bladder ;  and  so  numerous  were  they, 
that  the  surface  of  the  water  was  completely  covered 
by  them. 

The  stench  became  so  great,  that  the  clironicler  ex- 
claimed, "  Dieux  sache  quelle  puanteiu" ! "  added  to 
which,  it  was  during  Lent,  when  the  only  fish  eaten  by 
the  soldiers  was  the  hurhote  (sturgeon?)  a  gluttonous 
fish,  which  devoured  the  putrifying  bodies  of  the  slain. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  disease 
first  appeared,  with  sudden  prostration  of  strength  and 
dark  discolouration  of  the  legs,  (a  ressemblance  d'mie 
vieUe  houze  [botte]  qui  a  este  long-temps  mucee 
[cachee]  derriere  les  coffres,)  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
a  hvid  and  spongy  condition  of  the  gums,  from  which 
the  barbers  were  obhged  to  cut  away  large  pieces  to 
enable  their  patients  to  eat,  and  most  offensive  odour 
of  the  breath. 

*  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  GSO. 
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The  historian  of  the  crusade  was  not  only  an  eye- 
A^dtness  of  the  disease,  but  was  also  affected  with  it 
himself;  hence,  probably,  the  graphic  nature  of  his 
narrative,  which  continues  thus  :  "  En  la  fin  gueres 
n'en  eschappoient  de  celle  maladie,  que  tons  ne  mou- 
russent.  Et  le  signe  de  mort  que  on  y  congnoissoit 
GonthiueUement,  estoit  quant  on  se  prenoit  a  seigner 
du  neys  :  et  tantoust  on  estoit  bien  assenre  d'estre  mort 
de  brief  Et  pour  mieulx  nous  guerir,  a  bien  qidnze 
jours  de  la,les  Turcs,  qui  bien  savoient  noiistre  maladie, 
nous  affamerent."  * 

We  do  not,  from  the  above,  pretend  to  set  forth  a 
theory  of  the  eastern  origin  of  Scorbutus ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  mtended  to  show,  on  historical  evidence, 
that  this,  hke  every  other  form  of  disease,  may  be 
engendered  in  any  locality  where  the  concurrence  of  ^ 
predisposing  circumstances  happen  to  exist. 

It  is '  impossible  to  imagine  the  sudden  increase  of 
intercommunication  between  different  nations,  which 
the  crusades  introduced,  without  some  corresponding 
increase  of  general  information.  The  effect  of  such  a 
cause  in  this  our  day,  when  raikoads  are  being  pro- 
jected into  every  country,  is  too  apparent  to  be  ignored 
by  any  one;  and  although,  as  has  been  affirmed, 
neither  the  practice  nor  theory  of  medicine  were  im- 
mediately improved,  yet  must  the  opportunities  which 
were  presented  to  educated  physicians  of  observing 
diseases,  previously  unknown  to  them,  have  tended 
more  or  less  to  the  advancment  of  their  art.  The  very 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  symptoms  of  such  formi- 

*  Memoires  dn  Sire  de  Joiiiville,  oti  Histoire  de  Saint  Louis, 
^crite  par  Jean  Sire  de  Joinville,  S^nechal  de  Champagne.  Petitot, 
torn.  ii.  p.  270. 
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dable  diseases,  would  naturally  divert  their  minds  from 
a  philosophy  which  mystified  all  that  was  clear,  and 
raised  futile  questions  on  all  that  was  plain,  towards 
matters  of  more  immediate  and  vastly  greater  import- 
ance. Thus  may  we  conceive  a  gradual,  but  no  less 
real,  progress  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Europe 
still  teemed  with  physico-spiritual  advisers,  by  whom 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  inferences  were  drawn  from 
hypothetical  data.  But  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era 
was  at  hand,  and  reason  began  to  assert  its  supremacy 
over  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  priestcraft  in  its 
worst  form.  By  slow,  but  very  slow  degrees,  medicine 
was  made  a  distinct  calling,  although  the  ecclesiastics 
retained  a  most  tenacious  hold  on  it,  seeing  that  it 
enhanced  their  wealth  and  power.  But,  as  Sprengel 
has  it,  "  their  msatiate  avidity  and  flagrant  incompe- 
tency at  length  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  decision  in  the 
university  of  Vienna,  that  the  hospitals  should  thence- 
forth be  conducted  by  the  laity,  for  the  better  care  of 
the  sick  poor." 

The  wisdom  of  the  above  resolution  will  be  duly 
appreciated  when  considered  in  relation  to  an  example 
which  may  be  regarded  as  illustrative  of  the  custom  of 
the  time.  One  Petrus  Aponensis,  who  is  described  by 
Freher  as  "  theologus,  medicus,  astrologus,  et  philoso- 
phus,"  and  so  mercenary  that  he  would  never  visit  a 
patient  out  of  town  without  a  stipulation  that  he  should 
be  paid  fifty  crowns,  bargained,  when  smnmoned  to 
Pope  Honorius  IV.,  that  he  shoidd  be  paid  400  crowns 
a  day,  so  long  as  he  should  be  in  attendance. 

The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centiu-y  gave  no 
great  signs  of  animation,  although  the  art  of  medicine 
was  diligently  cultivated  by  the  Saracens  in  the  east 
as  well  as  in  Spain ;  and  by  the  Italians,  French,  and 
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English  in  their  respective  countries.  It  also  found  its 
way  into  Germany  from  Greece,  by  way  of  the 
Danube ;  Vienna  and  Eatisbon,  from  their  positions, 
feehng  the  earhest  influence. 

The  pliilosophical  theory  of  Galen,  concerning  the 
actions  of  medicmes,  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  phantasy  which  was  set 
forth  as  an  improvement.    Anatomy  was  advanced  by 
the  treatise  of  Eimondino,  or  Mondino,  as  he  was  called 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  He  was  a  professor  at  Bologna, 
and  restored  anatomy  in  that  university.*  The  treatise 
in  question  is  entitled, "  Anatome  omnium  humani  cor- 
poris mteriorum  membrorum,"  and  had  this  advantage 
over  the  works  of  Galen,  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
actual  anatomy  of  the  human  body.    Galen  dissected 
apes,  but  had  very  httle,  if  any,  practice  m  human 
dissection.    Torrigiano  is  noted  as  a  medical  writer  m 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  having  attempted  a  refuta- 
tion of  Galen ;  but  he  did  it  very  unsitccessfriUy.  Mon- 
dino was  more  fortunate  than  other  anatomists  dining 
the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  prejudice,  and  Ins 
work  has  been  esteemed  as  classical  hterature  in  Italy, 
where  it  was  long  used  as  a  text-book.    It  has  passed 
through  many  editions  in  Bologna,  Pavia,  Leipsig, 
Venice,  Strasburg,  Lyons,  and  Marbourg,  and  has  the 
adventitious  consideration  of  being  the  first  anatomical 
work  in  which  wood  engravings  were  used  as  illustra- 
tions.   Erom  this  period,  every  university  adopted  the 
habit  of  opening  one  or  two  human  subjects  every  year; 
a  barber  being  generally  charged  with  the  dissection, 
whilst  a  professor  demonstrated  the  several  organs 
from  the  work  of  Mondhio.    But  so  deeply  impressed 


*  Hallam's  Literary  Historj^,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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were  all  anatomists  with  reverence  for  what  Galen  had 
said,  that  all  recognised  three  kinds  of  vessels  in  the 
body,  the  veins  carrying  blood,  the  arteries  carrying 
spu-ituous  blood,  and  the  nerves  carrying  animal  spiiits ; 
whilst  all  saw — what  the  theory  of  Galen  required,  but 
what  do  not  exist— the  holes  in  the  septum  of  the 
heart,  for  the  due  admixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial 
blood.  ^  These,  and  many  other  fallacies,  were  im- 
plicitly admitted  as  truths  by  John  of  Gaddesden,  an 
EngHsh  physician,  and  a  professor  of  medicine,  too,  in 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and,  it  is  said,  the  first  physician 
who  was  employed  as  such  at  Court. f  He  Avas  tlie 
author  of  "  Eosa  Anghca,"  but  superstition  and  quackery 
were  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  his  practice. 

Tlie  most  celebrated  man  of  the  age,  however,  and 
one  of  whom  the  French  are  still  justly  proud,  was 
Guy-de-Chauhac.  Having  studied  at  Montpelher  and 
Bologna,  he  practised  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
at  Lyons,  and  subsequently  at  Avignon,  at  which  latter 
place  he  was  physician  to  three  successive  popes. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  surgery,  cahed  the  "Inven- 
tarium,  sive  Collectorium  partis  Chirm^gicahs  Medi- 
cinse,"  which  obtained  as  great  a  degree  of  celebrity 
in  France,  as  did  that  of  Mondino  in  Italy.  It  was 
a  clear  exposition  of  much  confused  matter,  which 
had  been  written  by  his  predecessors  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  caused  Fallopius  to  speak  of  Chauliac  as  the  fii'st 
legislator  in  surgery,  as  was  Hippocrates  in  medicine. 

*  "  Nam  iste  ventriculus  non  est  una  concavitas,  sed  plures  con- 
cavitates  parvse  —  ut  sanguis  qui  vadit  ad  veutriculum  sinistrum  a 
dextro,  cum  debeat  fieri  spiritus,  continue  subtilletur." — Anatomia 
Mundini,  Diyander's  edit.  1540,  p.  38.  By  ventriculus  the  sejitum 
or  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  is  implied. 

f  Aikin's  Biographical  Memoirs,  &c.  p.  10. 
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Haller  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit,  in  saying  that, 
"having  read  all  works  mitten,  up  to  his  time,  on 
that  intportant  branch  of  medicine,  he  carefully  ex- 
posed the  divers  opinions  of  authors,  and  duly  appre- 
ciated each  :  so  that  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  ^an 
exceUent  historical  sketch  of  surgery  up  to  his  time." 

But  what  augmented  the  merit  of  Chauliac,  and  the 
confidence  which  his  precepts  inspired  was,  that  he 
practised  almost  all  the  operations  which  he  described. 
He,  moreover,  nobly  vindicated  the  honour  of  medi- 
cine, by  bidding  defiance  to  danger  during  two  visita- 
tions of  plague  at  A\dgnon ;  boldly  and  constantly 
assisting  the  afflicted,  and  disdaining  the  excuse  of  his 
colleagues,  who  held  the  Arabian  notion  that  medical 
aid  was  unavailing,  and  that  the  contagion  justified 
flight.  His  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  chsease  was 
the  astral  influence  of  the  three  great  planets,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  entering  into  conjunction  in  the 
sign  Aquarius,  on  the  24th  March,  1345. 

Notwithstanchng  the  decision  adopted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  and  the  exceptional  instances  of  a  few 
distinguished  men,  the  crafty  monks  managed  to  keep 
physicians  in  subjection  by  inducing  the  pope  to  pro- 
hibit these  latter  from  visiting  a  patient  a  second  time 
without  summoning  to  their  aid  a  priest  for  the  cure  of 
the  soul.  Another  artifice  to  which  they  resorted,  was 
the  noising  abroad  of  miraculous  cures,  which  were 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  became  necessary 
to  define  the  precise  conditions  by  which  cm^es  should 
be  judged  of  as  nuraculous  ;  and  the  following  terms 
were  established:  First,  that  the  disease  should  be 
considered  incurable  by  human  agency  alone  ;  secondly, 
that  restoration  to  health  should  be  immediate  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  if  any  remedial  substance  were  employed 
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no  theory  slioiild  be  able  to  explain  its  action.  In 
despite  of  all  this,  medical  saints  abounded,  and  the 
cures  which  were  reported  as  having  been  effected  by 
them  were  quite  as  marvellous  as  those  recorded  in 
the  "  Miracles  de  Saint  Benoit,"  lately  published  by 
the  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  France. 

Two  notable  alchemists,  whose  names  have  been 
already  mentioned,  were  the  representatives  of  chemis- 
try as  it  existed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Eaymond 
Lully,  to  whom  the  merit  of  discovering  nitric  acid 
has  been  awarded,  was  said  to  have  converted  a  mass 
of  copper  into  gold,  from  which  the  first  gold  pieces 
were  formed  for  Edward  III.  It  is  very  probable 
that  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  refining  gold, 
which  was  then  much  practised  by  Germans  at  Venice  ; 
and  as  the  persons  who  were  thus  engaged  were  closely 
watched,  so  that  the  secret  of  their  manipulation  might 
not  be  divulged,  a  degree  of  mystery  was  attached  to 
the  process,  and  gold-workers  were  thus  regarded  as 
gold-makers. 

So  conspicuous  was  Eaymond  LuUy  as  an  adept,  that 
he  suffered  martydom  in  the  cause  of  his  art.  In  1315 
he  was  stoned  to  death  in  Africa.* 

Arnoldus  de  Villanova  was  also  reported  to  have 
converted  a  mass  of  copper  mto  gold,  and  was  driven 
out  of  Paris  because  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  deal- 
ings with  a  power  to  whom  many  other  supernatural 

*  Eaymond  Lully  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  He 
passed  laia  early  youth  in  profligacy  and  superstition,  but  was  re- 
claimed by  falling  in  love  with  a  young  lady  afflicted  with  cancer. 
This  circumstance  induced  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  which  he  did  in  Paris,  with  a  view  to  discover  a  cure  for 
her  complaint,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded.  CEuvres  de 
Seigneur  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  p.  221. 
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o-ifts  are  attributed.  Amoldus  wrote  a  book  which  he 
entitled  "  De  Judiciis  Astrorum,"  wherein  he  showed 
the  prevalence  of  the  behef  that  astrology  was  an 
essential  branch  of  the  healing  art.  His  precepts  for 
success  in  practice  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  have 
been  the  grand  secrets  of  many  an  aspurant  for  medical 
fame  since  his  day.  "  Work  on  your  patients,"  says 
he ;  "  secure  their  confidence,  light  up  their  imagination, 
and  you  are  siu-e  of  success." 

Freher,  in  his  "  Theatrum  Yirorum,"  informs  us  that 
when  expeUed  from  Paris  he  fled  to  Italy,  where,  being 
accounted  great  in  the  art  of  magic,  he  was  selected 
from  amongst  all  the  Italian  physicians  to  attend  the 
pope,  who  was  then  suffering  from  a  severe  disease. 
Freher  also  enumerates  the  titles  of  twelve  medical 
works  written  by  Arnoldus  Villanovanus,  amongst 
which  are  treatises  on  lepra,  gout,  stone,  poisons,  &c. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  both  surgery  and 
medicine  were  called  on  for  resomxes  against  two  of 
the  most  fearful  scourges  which  have  ever  afflicted  the 
human  body.    I  allude  to  gun-shot  wounds  and  the 
plague.    About  the  time  that  Arnoldus  was  experi- 
menting with  the  nitriun  of  the  ancients,  which  was  an 
impure  saltpetre,  many  alchemists  were  using  it  as  an 
agent  in  the  attempt  to  convert  the  baser  metals  mto 
gold ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  Berthordus  or  Michael 
Schwartz,  a  Cordeher  monk  of  Goslar  in  Germany,  by 
an  accidental  admixture  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  with 
the  nitrum  discovered  gunpowder.    Beckmann  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  gunpowder  was  invented  in  Lidia, 
where  saltpetre  is  a  natural  production  of  the  earth, 
and  from  thence  brought  by  the  Saracens  to  the 
Europeans,  who  discovered  the  method  of  employing  it 
in  cannon  and  in  small  arms.    This  latter  opinion  is 
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strengthened  by  the  fact  of  its  composition  having  been 
spoken  of  by  Eoger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  first  nsed  in  warfare  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  in  1346,  when  the  great  majority  of 
both  surgeons  and  physicians  depended  on  the  most 
absurd  and  superstitious  receipts  and  formidas  for  the 
cure  of  wounds  and  diseases.  Surgeons  therefore  were 
as  ill-prepared  to  meet  this  new  and  artificial  element 
of  destruction,  as  were  physicians  to  encounter  the 
plague  or  black  death  which  broke  out  in  China  in  the 
year  1334.  Its  origin,  however,  according  to  Papon,  is 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages ;  for  even  before 
the  Christian  era  we  are  able  to  trace  many  references 
to  pestilences  which  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  the  eastern  or  black  plague,  with  mflam- 
mation  of  the  lungs. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  one  Gentihs 
Fulginas  is  recorded  by  Petrus  Castellanus,  in  his 
"  Lives  of  Illustrious  Medical  Men,"  who  wrote  a 
treatise  which  he  called  "  Tractatus  de  Peste."  Eul- 
ginas  died  in  1310. 

"  When,"  as  Hecker  has  suggested  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  the  forces  of  creation 
come  into  violent  colhsion,  the  ordinary  alternations  of 
life  and  death  are  apt  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  de- 
stroying angel  waves  over  man  and  beast  his  fiamuig 
sword."  So  it  happened  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  after  a  series  of  terrestrial  and 
atmospheric  perturbations,  which  lasted  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  commencing  in  China  and 
ending  in  Western  Europe,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the 
former  country,  and  in  Tche  alone  carried  off  five 
miUions  of  individuals.  Thence  it  extended  to  the 
western  parts  of  Asia,  to  Africa,  and  Europe,  depopu- 
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lating  every  city  and  town  which  it  successively  at- 
tacked. ..      p  1  .  1 

Perhaps  no  disease  ever  dissolved  the  ties  ot  knidred 
and  friendship  so  much  as  did  this  ;  nor  did  the  ravages 
of  any  other  produce  such  fearful  destruction  of  hfe.  It 
is  not  my  province  to  describe  the  nature  of  disease,  but 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  Emopean  language  in  which 
its  traditions  are  not  preserved,  I  may  be  excused  for 
dwelhng  awhile  on  this  gloomy  subject. 

In  Asia  it  commonly  set  in  with  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  which  was  a  sm^e  sign  of  death.  But  m  Europe 
generally  the  disease  was  ushered  in  with  tumours,  or 
boils,  as  large  as  eggs,  in  the  armpits  and  groins  par- 
ticularly, although  others  were  diffused  more  or  less 
over  the  body,  together  with  black  spots,  indicative  of 
the  putrid  decomposition  wMch  was  at  work  in  the 
stUl  hving  body  ;  and,  on  account  of  these,  the  disease 
was  caUed  the  Black  Death. 

An  mflammation  of  the  lungs  quickly  supervened, 
producing  expectoration  of  blood,  which  sent  forth  an 
odour  so  pestiferous  as  to  impel  even  mothers  to  desert 
the  bedsides  of  their  stricken  children,  and  so  hifec- 
tious  as  to  spread  the  disease  far  and  wide. 

Each  case  of  plague  lasted  from  three  to  four  days, 
but  sometimes  it  killed  in  as  many  horn's.  In  England 
where  the  first  outbreak  occurred  in  August,  1349, 
the  afflicted  died  generally  in  two  days  ;  and  thus  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  carried 
off. 

Many  places  were  left  absolutely  desolate.  The 
ordinary  burial-places  were  too  small  to  contain  the 
dead,  so  that  at  Avignon  Pope  Clement  VI.  conse- 
crated the  Ehone,  that  bodies  might  be  throAvn  into 
it  without  delay ;  and  in  manj  other  cities  huge  pits 
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were  dug  to  receive  the  dead  by  tliousands.  It  is 
computed  that  Europe  alone  lost,  during  the  plague  of 
1349-1351,  as  many  as  25,000,000  of  its  inliabitants. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  society  was 
said  to  be  completely  demoralised.    In  many  places 
the  service  of  God  was  suspended,  either,  as  Guillehn 
de  Nanguis  informs  us,  from  the  priests  having  with- 
drawn themselves  through  fear,  or  from  those  who 
were  courageous  and  faithful  enough  to  remam  at 
their  posts  having  been  swept  away,  so  that  churches 
were  bereft  of  their  ministers.   The  authority  of  law  was 
disregarded  with  impunity,  from  the  sittings  of  most  of 
the  legal  courts  as  well  as  of  Parhament  being  sus- 
pended.  Public  instruction  suffered  in  an  equal  degree 
from  most  of  the  universities  being  deserted,  as  it  was 
observed  that  the  assemblage  of  large  bodies  of  ^  people 
was  especially  dangerous.    Li  short,  every  social  and 
domestic  relationship  was  distm^bed. 

The  moral  results  of  the  pestilence  were  one  and 
all  traced  back  to  the  influence  of  terror  upon  the 
mind,  showmg  itself,  now  in  the  recklessness  which, 
shrmking  from  the  thought  of  the  future,  seizes  hold 
of  the  present  for  what  physical  enjoyments  it  can 
afford ;  now  in  the  absorption  of  the  entire  nature  in 
the  one  hope  of  self-preservation,  and  leading,  in  both 
cases,  to  the  undoing  of  all  moral  ties.    Instances  of 
boundless  sensual  excess  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  desertion  of  the  nearest  kindred  in  then- 
necessity,  through  dread  of  infection,  make  up  the 
staple  of  the  accounts  of  the  Black  Death,  as  they  do 
of  the  reports  of  every  other  great  pestilence.  The 
debasing  effects  of  fear— the  most  entirely  selfish  and 
degraded  of  human  feehngs,  than  which  no  other  brmgs 
out  so  clearly  all  the  worst  elements  of  om-  natm^e— 
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and  its  power  of  entirely  oversetting  the  balance  of  the 
mind  moraUy  and  inteUectiially,  are  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  occasions  of  great  and  inevitable  pubhc 
peril.  They  justify  the  instinctive  contempt  and  aver- 
sion with  which  cowardice  has  been  regarded  by  aU 

men  in  all  times. 

After  its  cessation  a  remarkable  fecundity  was  ob- 
served in  women  generally ;  twhis  and  triplets  were  by 
no  means  uncommon  at  a  bkth  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  prohficness  has  been  noticed  after  other 
destructive  pestilences,  as  well  as  in  new  and  thinly 
populated  countries.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that 
a  few  instances  are  multipHed  mdefinitely ;  confirmatory 
examples  are  remembered,  and  contradictory  cases 
ignored  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  or 
the  love  of  the  marvellous ;  either  of  which  is  apt  to 
prevail  in  an  enormoiisly  reduced  or  small  popidation. 

It  was  affirmed  too  that  lawyers  increased  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio  to  the  endless  disputes  which  then 
prevailed  respectuig  inheritances. 

The  Black  Death  was  generally  regarded  as  a  punish- 
ment from  God,  and  when  immorahty  and  vice  were 
rampant,  a  spirit  of  remorse  suddenly  seized  the  minds 
of  Christians  of  every  denomuiation. 

In  Hungary  a  sect  of  zealots  of  both  sexes,  but 
chiefly  of  the  lower  class,  arose  in  1349,  calling  them- 
selves ElageUants,  or  Brothers  of  the  Cross  ;  arrogating 
to  themselves  a  mediatorial  influence,  and  affecting  a 
vicarious  repentance  for  the  people  at  large  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  averting  the  plague.  According  to 
Sprengel  they  ran  about  the  streets  half  naked,  flagel- 
lating themselves  by  day  as  a  means  of  expiation,  and 
passed  the  nights  in  frightful  debauchery  ;  but  Herder 
informs  us,  from  satisfactory  authority,  that  "  the  order 
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gained  iu  repute ;  that  many  nobles  and  ecclesiastics 
ranged  themselves  under  their  standard,  and  that  their 
bands  were  not  unfrequently  augmented  by  honourable 
women  and  nuns  ;  so  powerfully  were  minds  of  the  most 
opposite  temperaments  enslaved  by  the  infatuations." 

Their  dress  consisted  of  a  black  garment,  with  a  red 
cross  on  the  back,  another  on  the  breast,  and  a  third 
on  the  cap,  which  covered  the  head  as  far  down  as 
the  eyes.  Tapers  and  beautiful  banners  of  velvet  and 
gold  were  borne  before  them  wherever  they  went  in 
bodies,  and  each  flagellant  carried  a  scourge  with  three 
lashes,  each  one  tied  in  knots,  into  which  were  inserted 
pieces  of  pointed  iron. 

They  did  penance  twice  a  day — morning  and  evening 

 going  abroad  in  pairs,  singing  psalms;  and,  on 

arriving  at  the  places  of  flagellation,  they  stripped  the 
upper  parts  of  their  bodies,  put  ofi"  thek  shoes,  and 
applied  their  scom-ges  with  such  violence,  that  blood 
flowed  from  the  wounds. 

This  idea  of  propitiating  the  Deity  by  self-inflicting 
torture,  did  not  originate  with  the  Hungarians  at  this 
particular  juncture ;  for  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Egyptians  flogged  themselves  at  one  of  their  rehgious 
annual  celebrations  ;  and  though  the  legends  of  early 
Christianity,  which  describe  the  Hves  of  Saints,  do  not 
speak  of  self-flagellation,  yet  they  record  several  in- 
stances of  the  devd  venting  his  rage  on  those  holy 
men,  by  giving  them  a  sound  flogging.  The  earliest 
instances  in  Eiu-ope  of  self-flagellation  are  said  to  have 
occurred  about  A.  d.  400  ;  but  Cardinal  Damian,  in  1056, 
promoted  the  practice  by  all  his  mfluence,  as  a  laud- 
able usaa;e  of  the  faithful. 

The  Flagellants  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe  m 
the  fourteenth  century,  and,  by  the  intimate  union  of 
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their  leaders  into  a  secret  society,  they  very  soon 
became  a  formidable  body  to  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to 
the  laity.  By  assembhng  in  numbers,  however,  they 
promoted  the  spread  of  the  disease  which  they  pre- 
tended to  avert.  A  band  of  them  reached  London  in 
tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.  Each  day,  at  an  appointed 
hour,  they  assembled,  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines, 
and  paraded  the  streets  chanting,  and  scourging  their 
naked  shoulders.  At  a  given  signal,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  they  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  he  who  was  last,  as  he  passed  by  his  companions, 
gave  each  a  lash,  and  then  also  lay  down.  The  others 
followed  in  succession,  till  each  individual  in  his  turn 
had  received  a  stroke  from  the  whole  brotherhood. 
The  citizens  of  London  are  said  to  have  gazed,  mar- 
velled, pitied,  and  commended ;  but  went  no  farther. 
The  Enghsh  then,  as  now,  were  not  a  demonstrative 
race  ;  and,  when  we  are  told  that  they  allowed  the 
foreign  zealots  to  monopohse  all  the  merit  of  such  a 
rehgious,  but  painful  exercise,  there  is  room  for  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  fact,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  an  element,  especially  sterling  and  truthful,  in 
the  national  character.  Those  impressive  solemnities 
which  abound  in  other  countries,  are  distasteful  to  the 
British  character ;  and  even  those  men  who  regret  the 
want  of  them,  and  who  may  be  labouring  to  revive 
expressive  forms  and  ceremonies,  will  jest  at  them 
when  practised  out  of  their  own  particular  beat. 

The  poor  oppressed  Jews  were  again  the  subjects 
of  the  most  malevolent  persecutions.  According  to 
Dlugoss,  the  PoHsh  historian,  they  were  everywhere 
suspected  of  having  caused  the  disease  by  poisoning 
the  wells  or  infecting  the  air;  and,  in  many  places, 
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they  were  given  up  to  tlie  implacable  fury  of  tlie 
people,  or  sentenced  by  ignorant  and  merciless  tri- 
bimals  to  the  most  cruel  deaths.    At  Strasburg,  2000 
Jews  were  burnt,  and  at  Mayence  as  many  as  12,000 
were  either  burnt,  or  otherwise  executed.    Driven  to 
despair  at  Spires,  they  assembled  in  thek  own  quarter, 
and  set  fire  to  their  habitations,  by  which  they  were 
consumed,  with  their  famihes.  In  the  Castle  of  CliiUon, 
one  Balavignus,  a  Jewish  physician,  was  put  to  the 
rack,  and  under  torture  a  confession  was  extorted 
from  hun,  that  he  had  received  a  poison  from  the 
Eabbi  Jacob,  of  Toledo,  Avith  which  he  had  poisoned  a 
spring  near  the  shore  at  Thonon,  and  a  well,  called  La 
Conerayde,  near  Mustruez.    He  also  imphcated  other 
Jews  of  Neustadt,  and  in  a  letter  of  the  Castellan  of 
Chillon  it  is  stated,  that  "  all  the  Jews  of  Neustadt  were 
burnt,  according  to  the  just  sentence  of  the  law." 
After  the  unfortunate  confession  of  Balavignus,  others 
were  made  in  various  places,  and  it  was  generally 
beheved  by  the  populace  that  the  suspicion  was  well 
founded.    Many  Christians  who  had  communication 
with  Jews  were  also  denounced,  arrested,  and  flayed, 
on  the  bare  suspicion  of  being  accessory  to  the  plot  of 
poisoning;  and,  m  their  dying  moments,  some  were 
brought  to  confess  to  a  comphcity  of  which  they  were 
altogether  innocent. 

The  physicians  of  the  day  were  taken  at  a  smgular 
disadvantage,  by  reason  of  the  superstitions  ah-eady 
noticed,  on  which  their  practice  was  founded,  but  the 
formidable  natm^e  of  the  disease  sharpened  the  mts  of 
a  few,  whose  knowledge,  as  Herder  says,  was  by  no 
means  despicable.  He  quotes  Gentilis  de  Fiilgmes  of 
Perugia,  who  attributed  the  plague  to  a  putnd  corrup- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  recommended  a  purification  ot 
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the  ail',  together  with  a  nutritious  diet,  as  the  best 
protection  against  it.  Galeazzo  di  Santa  Sofia  also 
witnessed,  and  wrote  on  the  Black  Death.  He  attri- 
buted it  to  an  unknown  change,  or  corruption  in 
the  air,  and  supposed  that  the  change  in  question 
might  be  caused  by  the  putrefaction  of  locusts  that 
had  perished  in  the  sea,  and  were  again  thrown  up, 
combined  mth  astral  and  terrestrial  influences.  His 
notion  of  treatment  fully  justified  Herder's  idea  of 
him.  He  proposed,  1,  bleedmg  to  evacuate  putrid 
matter  from  the  blood ;  2,  strengthening  the  heart  to 
prevent  putrefaction ;  3,  appropriate  regimen ;  4,  im- 
provement of  the  air;  5,  appropriate  treatment  of 
tumid  glands  or  boils ;  and  6,  attention  to  prominent 
symptoms.  But  these  men  were  exceptional;  for 
by  the  great  majority  the  theory  of  Guy  de  Chauhac 
was  generally  received  as  the  chief  cause,  and  the 
popular  receipts  of  the  age  were  depended  on  for 
treatment. 

By  reflecting  on  the  various  medical  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  century  we  may  arrive  at  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  state  of  the  profession  in  those  days  ; 
but  reflection  is  rendered  ■  superfluous  when  we  find  a 
document  so  authentic  and  so  positive  as  that  which 
was  issued  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  being  commissioned  to  give  their  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  the  plague. 

The  report  is  so  remarkable  that  I  may  be  excused 
for  copying  it  verbatim  from  Dr.  Babington's  transla- 
tion of  Herder.* 

*  "  We,  the  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Paris,  have, 
after  mature  consideration  and  consultation  on  the  present  mortality, 
collected  the  advice  of  our  old  masters  in  the  art,  and  intend  to  make 
known  the  causes  of  this  pestilence,  more  cleai-ly  than  could  be  done 
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Tills  choice  piece  of  medical  erudition  requires  no 
comment  to  mark  its  status,  either  in  the  course  of 

according  to  tlie  rules  and  principles  of  astrology  and  natm-al 
science ;  we  therefore  declare  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  known  that  in  India,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  great  sea,  the 
constellations  which  combated  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  heavenly  fire,  exerted  their  power  especially  against  that  sea, 
and  struggled  violently  with  its  waters.  (Hence  vapours  often 
originate  which  envelope  the  sun,  and  convert  his  light  into  dark- 
ness.) These  vapoiu's  alternately  rose  and  feU  for  twenty-eight 
days ;  but,  at  last,  sun  and  fire  acted  so  powerfully  upon  the  sea, 
that  they  attracted  a  great  portion  of  it  to  themselves,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  arose  in  the  form  of  vapour  ;  thereby  the  waters  were, 
in  some  parts,  so  corrupted,  that  the  fish  which  they  contained  died. 
These  corrupted  waters,  however,  the  heat  of  the  sun  could  not 
consume,  neither  coiild  other  wholesome  water,  hail,  or  snow,  and 
dew  originate  therefi-om.  On  the  contrary,  this  vapoiu:  spread  itself 
through  the  air  in  many  places  on  the  earth,  and  enveloped  them  in 
fog. 

"  Such  was  the  case  all  over  Arabia,  in  a  part  of  India,  in  Crete, 
in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Macedonia,  in  Hungary,  Albania,  and 
Sicily.  Should  the  same  thing  occur  in  Sardinia,  not  a  man  will  be 
left  alive ;  and  the  hke  will  continue  so  long  as  the  sim  remains  in 
the  sign  of  Leo,  on  all  the  islands  and  adjoining  countries  to  which 
this  corrupted  sea-wind  extends,  or  has  already  extended  fi-om 
India.  If  the  inhabitants  of  thosg  parts  do  not  employ  and  adhere 
to  the  following  or  similar  means  and  precepts,  we  announce  to 
them  inevitable  death,  except  the  gi-ace  of  Christ  presei-ve  their 
lives. 

'<  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  constellations,  with  the  aid  of  natui-e, 
strive'  by  virtue'^oT'tneir  divine  might,  to  protect  and  heal  the 
human  race  ; '  and"  to  this'lria7  m 'u^^  with  the  rays  oFtlie  sun, 
acting  tlu-ough  the  power  of  fire,  endeavour  to  break  through  the 
mist.  Accordingly,  within  the  next  ten  days,  and  imtU  the  17th 
of  the  ensuing  month  of  July,  this  mist  will  be  converted  into 
a  stinking  deleterious  rain,  whereby  the  air  will  be  much  pui-ified. 
Now,  as  soon  as  this  rain  shall  announce  itself,  by  thunder  or  hail, 
every  one  of  you  shall  protect  himself  fi-om  the  air ;  and,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  rain,  kindle  a  large  fire  of  vine-wood,  green  laurel, 
or  other  green  wood ;  wonnwood  and  chamomile  should  also  be  burnt 
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time  or  knowledge.  Tlie  subj  ect  was  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  fantastic  genius  of  astrological  reasoners,  and  is 
an  apt  iUustration  of  tlie  proverb,  wliicli  determines 
that  when  people  floimder  in  the  mud,  they  get  deeper 

in  great  quantity  in  the  market-places,  in  other  densely  inhabited  loca- 
Uties,  and  in  the  houses.  UntH  the  earth  is  agam  completely  diy,  and 
for  three  days  afterwards,  no  one  ought  to  go  abroad  in  the  fields. 
Dm-ing  this  time  the  diet  should  be  simple,  and  people  should  be 
cautious  in  avoiding  exposure  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  at  night,  and 
in  the  morning.  Poultry  and  water-fowl,  young  pork,  old  beef,  and  fat 
meat  in  general,  should  not  be  eaten ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  meat  of 
a  proper  age,  of  a  warm  and  dry,  but,  on  no  accoimt  of  a  heating 
and  exciting  natm-e.    Broth  should  be  taken,  seasoned  mth  ground 
pepper,  ginger,  and  cloves,  especially  by  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  live  temperately,  and  are  yet  choice  in  their  diet.    Sleep  in  the 
day  time  is  detrimental ;  it  should  be  taken  at  night  until  simrise, 
or  somewhat  longer.    At  breakfast,  ojje  should  di'ink  little ;  supper 
shordd  be  taken  an  horu-  before  sunset,  when  more  may  be  drimk 
than  in  the  morning.    Clear  light  wine,  mixed  with  a  fifth  or  sixth 
part  of  water,  should  be  used  as  a  beverage.    Dried  j)r  fi-esh^ fruits, 
with  wine,  are  not  injurious,  but  highly  so  without  it.  Beeti-oot 
"and  other  vegetables,  whether  eaten  pickled  or  fi-esh,  are  hurtfiil ;  on 
the  contrary,  spicy  pot-herbs,  as  sage  or  rosemary,  are  wholesome. 
Cold,  moist,  watery  food  is  in  general  prejudicial.    Going  out  at 
night,  and  even  imtil  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  dew.    Only  small  river  fish  should  be  used.  Too 
much  exercise  is  hurtftd.    The  body  should  be  kept  warmer  than 
usual,  and  thus  protected  from  moistru-e  and  cold.    Rain  water  must 
not  be  employed  in  cooking,  and  every  one  should  guard  against 
exposxire  to  wet  weather.    If  it  rain,  a  little  fine  treacle  should  be 
taken  after  dinner.  Fat  people  shoiild  not  sit  in  the  sunshine.  Good 
clear  wine  should  be  selected  and  drimk  often,  but  in  small  quan- 
tities, by  day.    Olive  oil,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  fatal.  Equally 
injui'ious  are  fasting  and  excessive  abstemiousness,  anxiety  of  mind, 
anger,  and  immoderate  drinldng.    Young  people,  in  autumn  espe- 
cially, must  abstain  fi-om  all  these  things,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  run 
a  risk  of  dying  of  dysentery.    Bathing  is  injui-ious.    Men  must  pre- 
serve chastity  as  they  value  their  lives.    Every  man  sliould  impress 
this  on  his  recollection,  but  especially  those  who  reside  on  the  coast, 
or  upon  an  island  into  which  the  noxious  wind  has  penetrated." 
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into  it  at  every  struggle.  Had  the  members  of  the 
faculty  simply  advised  the  drainage  of  their  towns, 
ventilation  of  their  houses,  and  clean  habits,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  important  truth  would  long  since  have 
been  recognised,  that  epidemics,  hke  new  varieties  of 
animals,  spring  up  under  favourable  circumstances, 
each  having  its  own  congenial  climate  and  that  would 
have  been  a  grand  step  towards  averting  a  disease 
which  made  sixteen  successive  outbreaks  in  the  four- 
teenth, and  seventeen  in  the  fifteenth  centuries  in 
Europe  alone. 

In  consequence  of  these  frequent  and  formidable 
visitations,  a  proposition,  more  remarkable  for  its  prac- 
ticabihty  than  for  its  humanity,  was  made  in  1379,  by 
Viscoimt  Bernarbo,  "  that  every  plague  patient  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  city  into  the  fields,  there  to  die  or 
recover;  and  that  those  taking  them  and  attending 
on^them  should  remain  isolated  for  ten  days  before 
being  readmitted  into  the  city."*    On  each  successive 
outbreak  taking  place,  a  modification  of  Bernarbo's 
system  was  adopted,  until  eventually  the  necessity  of 
constructing  isolated  houses,  or  Lazarettos,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sick  or  suspected,  was  generally  admitted, 
as  a  means  of  protection  for  whole  towns ;  and  so 
numerous  were  these  estabhshments  that  Heeren  m- 
forms  us  as  many  as  2000  existed  in  France  alone  m 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  term  of  forty 
days  was  fixed  on  as  a  probationary  sojourn  in  the 
lazaretto,  probably  fi^om  the  doctrine  of  critical  days, 
which  determined  the  fortieth  as  the  last  of  all  ardent 
diseases  ;  hence  the  term  quarantine. 

Before  many  of  the  early  victims  of  plague  were 

*  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  p.  62. 
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cold  in  to  festering  pits,  another  epidemic  broke  out 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  bare  contemplation  o 
winch  encourages  the  hope  that  we  are  a  wiser  if  no 
a  better  race  than  our  forefathers  at  that  l-^od  Jh^ 
hnagination  had  a  greater  share  m  the  perpetuation  of 
the  epidemic  in  question  than  had  any  miasm  or 
noxious- exhalation.  It  continued  more  or  less  exten- 
sively for  upwards  of  two  centuries;  since  winch 
isolated  cases  only  have  been  reported.* 

This,  probably,  was  the  epidemic  madness  of  which 
Webster  speaks,  as  occm-ring  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  foiu-teenth  centiu-y.f 

Burton,  m  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  notices  it 
as  the  "Chorus  Sancti  Yiti,  or  Saint  Vitus's  Dance; 
the  Lascivious  Dance,  Paracelsus  caUs  it,  because  they 
that  are  taken  with  it  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till 
they  be  dead  or  cured.  It  is  so  caUed  for  that  the 
parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  St.  Yitus  tor 
help ;  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awlnle  they 
were  certainly  freed." 

In  1387  a  party  of  Germans  of  both  sexes,  but 
chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  made  thek  appearance  m 
the  streets  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  dancing  in  chxles  hand- 
in-hand  for  hours  together,  in  a  state  of  uncontroUable 
frenzy,  until  they  became  perfectly  exhausted  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  force  of  example,  that 
the  mania  quicldy  extended  throughout  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  HoUand.  Pehx  Platerus  relates  the  case  of 
a  woman  at  Basle,  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole 
month  together. 

*  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  tr.  by  Dr.  Babington, 
p.  87. 

t  Webster's  History  of  Epidemics,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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The  "Limburg  Cliroiiicle"  states  that  the  love  of 
dress  was  so  extravagant  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  the  priests  lost  no  opportunity 
of  denouncing  it  as  the  work  of  the  devil ;  these 
fanatical  revilings  so  intimidated  the  people,  that  the 
St.  Vitus  dancers  acquired  a  morbid  aversion  to  red 
colours  as  well  as  to  pointed  shoes,  which  came  into 
fashion  shortly  after  the  plague.    The  ecclesiastics  in 
many  places  regarded  those  persons  who  were  affected 
with  St.  Vitus's  dance  as  possessed ;  and  practised  ex- 
orcism for  the  cure,  by  reciting  certain  verses  from  the 
Bible  ;  but  writers  have  not  noticed  with  what  success. 
By  some  the  disease  was  observed  to  recur  every  year 
at  about  the  same  period.  It  was  doubtless  propagated 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  mere  sight,  for  according  to 
Herder,  gangs  of  idle  vagabonds,  who  understood  how 
to  imitate  to  the  Hfe  the  gestures  and  convulsions^  of 
those  really  affected,  roved  from  place  to  place,  seeking 
a  maintenance  and  adventures,  and  thus,  wherever  they 
went,  spreading  this  disgusting  spasmodic  disease  like  a 
plague.    Baghvi  has  given  an  account  of  similar  symp- 
toms arising  from  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  or  venomous 
spider,  in  ApuHa,  and  cured  by  similar  means.    "  The 
disease,"  says  he,  "  was  very  often  counterfeited  by  the 
women,  who  in  that  country  Hved  m  solitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  agreeable  diversion  of  music 

and  dancing."  .  .  i  -i 

Many  and  great  as  were  the  opportunities  aflorded 
by  these  epidemics  of  acquirmg  practical  knowledge, 
the  whole  course  of  university  education  was  so  entirely 
scholastic,  and  every  theory  of  medicine  was  so  tainted 
with  superstition  and  error,  that  in  the  vam  attempt  to 
elevate  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender  its  pretension  to  the  more  practical  sciences 
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of  natural  history  and  natural  phHosophy.    Bemg  thus 
thrust  out  of  the  category  of  sciences,  physicians  en- 
deavoiu-ed  to  make  it  a  practical  art ;  but  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  learned  was  by  no  means  exact  or 
critical  enough  to  protect  them  against  sophistry  and 
error,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  correct  data  it  was  de- 
graded into  a  coarse  empu-icism  *  It  also  laboui^ed  under 
the  great  disadvantages  of  bemg  subjected  to  academic 
formahties,  and  of  standing  in  danger  of  ecclesiastical 
prohibitions.     Anatomy,  moreover,  for  its  successful 
pm:suit,  required  the  power  of  obtaming  human  bodies 
for  dissection,  a  deficiency  in  which  was  at  the  univer- 
sities an  insurmountable  difficulty.    The  more  these 
researches  extended  themselves,  the  more  decidedly  did 
they  sink  mto  the  background  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, until  at  last  these  institutions  supphed  only  the 
empty  forms  of  obtauimg  degrees.f    Thus  depending 
on  conditions  which  the  universities  could  not  supply, 
medicme  at  length  found  its  account  in  withdrawing 
from  them  to  large  and  populous  cities,  where  it  was 
nurtmed  by  other  circumstances  essentially  necessary 
to  its  advancement  $  ;  but  Mr.  Hallam's  strictm^es  on 
hterature  generally  are  apphcable  to  medicine  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.    "  We  should," 
says  he, "  if  we  mean  to  judge  accurately,  not  over-value 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  one  in  which  the  human  mind 
advanced  with  giant  strides  in  the  kingdom  of  know- 
ledge.   General  historians  of  hterature  are  apt  to  speak 
rather  hyperbohcaUy  in  respect  of  men  who  rose  above 
their  contemporaries  ;  language  frequently  just,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  vigorous  inteUects  and  ardent  industry  of 


*  Ne-vvman's  Huber,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
I  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 
{  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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such  men,  but  tending  to  produce  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  their  absohite  quahties."* 

In  taking  leave  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  then  existing 
members  of  the  medical  profession;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Mundinus  in  Italy,  and  Guy  de  Chauliac 
in  France,  we  have  ample  testimony  to  show  that  they 
had  but  few  of  the  virtues  and  all  the  faihngs  of  the 
faculty. 

John  of  Gaddesden  was  a  type  of  the  class,  and  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  age.  He 
gloried  in  secret  practices,  and  was  a  charlatan  of  the 
first  order.  His  remedies,  too,  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded as  ciu-iosities  in  medicine.  For  loss  of  memory 
he  recommended  the  heart  of  a  nightingale,  and  for 
scrofula  the  king's  touch.  He  had,  however,  the 
honesty  to  confess,  that  if  the  laity  did  but  know  Ms 
secrets,  they  would  despise  hhn  and  his  art.  It  was 
doubtless  with  such  a  vktuous  disquietude  that  he  re- 
commended his  brethren  to  claim  their  fees  before 
undertaking  the  cure  of  a  disease. 

Nor  were  the  members  of  the  university,  wliich  all 
men  regarded  as  the  first  in  Europe,  more  noble  in 
spirit,  more  hberal  in  sentiment,  or  more  dismterested 
in  practice  than  the  unworthy  professor  to  whom  I 
have  alluded ;  for  they  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
iealousy  and  hostHity  with  the  surgeons  of  the  day.f 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  men  hke  Pitard,  Chauhac  and 
Lanfranc  should  have  been  subjected  to  the  persecutions 
of  individuals  whose  collective  intellectuahty  we  may 
judge  of  by  the  history  which  Gkodat  has  transmitted 
to  us. 

*  Hallam's  Hist,  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  sec.  141. 
f  Giroclat,  p.  20. 
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Siiro-eiT,  however,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Spren'el,  was  to  a  great  degree  m  the  hands  ot 
barbels*  who,  notwithstanding  the  examination  to 
which  they  were  obhged  to  submit,  were  grossly  igno- 
rant; whilst  the  physicians,  true  to  the  bombast  of 
underbred  men,  deluded  themselves  by  thmlang  that 
they  descended  from  their  high  estate  if  they  gave  a 
passmg  thought  to  so  low  and  disgusting  a  subject  as  a 
surgical  operation ;  but  of  tliis  hereafter. 

I  have  akeady  adverted  to  the  origin  of  Apothe- 
caries, who  by  slow  degrees  estabHshed  themselves 

over  Europe.  i,    ^:  + 

We  are  informed  by  Beckmannf  that  the  hi^st 
apothecary  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  England  was 
one  Coursus  de  Gangland,  who  was  paid  sixpence  a-day 
in  1345  for  attending  on  Edward  m.,  whHst  that 
monarch  was  ill  in  Scotland. 

Early  m  the  fifteenth  century,  an  apothecary's  shop 
was  estabhshed  at  Stutgard;  and  at  Basle,  in  1440, 
a  pubhc  physician  was  appointed  for  every  unperial 
German  city,  with  the  allowance  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  or  canonry,  m  order  that  he  might  exercise  a 
supervision  over  the  apothecaries.  No  mention  is  made 
of  them  in  France  imtil  1484,  when  they  were  incorpo- 
rated by  Charles  VTH.,  and  subjected  to  an  examma- 
tion,  although  they  were,  generally,  pastry-cooks  as 
weh  as  apothecaries.  J 

*  "  Le  corps  des  chirurglens  ^tait  divise  en  deux  classes :  les  Clii- 
rurgiens de  Robe  longue  et  les  Cliirurgiens  de  Robe  courte ;  la  pre- 
miere comprenait  les  maitres-es-arts,  I'autre  etait  formee  par  lea 

barbiers."  Portal,  Histoire  de  VAnatomie  et  de  la  Chirurgie,  vol.  i. 

p.  343. 

t  Art.  "  Apothecaries,"  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
X  Ibid. 
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Those  who  are  fond  of  curiosities  in  medical  litera- 
ture, may  realise  the  individuality  of  the  Enghsh 
physician  of  the  fourteenth  century  from  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales "  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  whose  acuteness  of 
observation,  and  fehcity  of  expression  place  him  far 
above  all  other  Enghsh  poets  of  the  middle  age.  The 
sketch  which  he  therein  gives  of  the  "  Doctour  of 
Physick,"  his  facile  speech  of  both  physic  and  surgery, 
but-  his  manifest  predilection  for  astronomy  and  magic, 
his  course  of  professional  reading,  his  frugal  diet,  his 
mode  of  life,  even  his  very  dress,  is  so  admirably 
depicted,  that,  Hke  a  skilfully  dashed-off  portrait,  it 
carries  an  assurance  of  truthfulness  : 

"  With  us  there  was  a  doctour  of  physik, 
In  al  the  worlde  was  ther  non  him  lyk, 
To  speke  of  physik  and  of  surgerye, 
For  he  was  groundit  in  astronomy. 
He  kept  is  pacient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houiys  by  his  magyk  naturel ; 
Wei  couth  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  ymags  for  his  pacient. 
He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladye, 
Were  it  or  hot  or  cold,  or  moist  or  drye, 
Where  they  engendere,  and  of  what  humour, 
He  was  a  veray  parfyt  practysour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote, 
Anon  ye  yaf,  to  the  syk  man  his  bote. 

*'  Full  redy  had  he  his  apothecaiyes, 
To  sendyn  him  his  droggis,  and  letewaryes, 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  wynne, 
Her  frenshepe  was  not  nowe  to  begynne. 

"  Wei  knew  he  the  old  Esculapiis 
And  Diascorides,  and  eke  Eufus, 
Old  Hyppocras,  Lylye,  and  Galen, 
Serpion,  Razis,  and  Avycen, 
Averois,  Damascyen,  and  Constantyn, 
Bernard,  and  Gadesteim,  and  Gillbertyn. 
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"  Of  his  diete  mesurablc  was  lie, 
For  it  was  non  of  superfluite, 
But  of  gi-eat  niiryschynge,  and  digestible. 
His  study  was  but  lytyl  in  the  Bible. 
In  sanguyn  and  in  perse  lie  clad  was  al 
Lined  with  taffata  and  with  sendal ; 
And  yit  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence, 
He  kept^  that  he  won  in  pestelence  ; 
For  gold  in  physik  is  a  cordial, 
Therefore  he  lovede  gold  in  special." 


It  was  during  tlie  fourteenth  century  that  apothe- 
caries were  mcorporated  with  grocers  ;  and  it  was  only 
in  1617  that  they  formed  separate  corporations. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

PEOaEESS  OF  MEDICINE  DURING  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  fifteenth  century,  was  marked  by  many  events 
wliicli  had  great  interest  as  connected  with  medicine. 
It  may  seem  pedantic  at  the  present  time  to  associate 
the  successive  phases  of  our.  art  with  the  course  of 
rehgion,  but  when  the  great  majority  of  practitioners 
were  monks,  who  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
contentions  between  rival  popes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
conflicting  doctrines  in  philosophy  on  the  other,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine, without 'some  shght  notice  of  these  feuds.  All 
historians  agree  in  depicting  the  clergy  generaUy, 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  as  debased  by  sensuahty, 
ignorance,  and  superstition :  the  Benedictuies  and  Au- 
gustinians,  especially,  appear  to  have  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  hcentiousness  and  vice.  But  there  were  some 
individuals,  conspicuous  for  their  piety  and '  learning, 
who  were  ardently  desirous  of  general  hnprovement. 
Wicklifie  was  one  who  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Western  Europe,  and  to  whom,  together  with  Huss 
and  Wessel,  may  be  ascribed  the  urgent  demand  for 
the  Keformation  which  was  eventually  effected  by 
Luther  ;  and  this  had  its  efiect  on  medicine  :  for  when 
the  infalhbihty  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  was  once  ques- 
tioned, the  despotic  authority  of  any  other  earthly 
potentate  was  as  hkely  to  be  disputed ;  and,  accordingly, 
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it  will  be  found  that  the  tenets  of  Galen  and  Avicenna 
were  as  severely  scrutinised,  as  was  the  power  of  the  ^ 
pope  to  sell  uidulgences.  -,    .  t  i  +i 

The  doctrines  of  Wicldiffe  were  adopted  by  the 
University  of  Paris,  with  Jean  Gerson,  the  chanceUor, 
at  its  head.  MeanwhHe,  a  fierce  contest  had  raged  for 
a  lono-  time  at  Constantinople,  between  the  partisans 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  contention  was  transferred 
to  the  West  by  many  learned  Greeks,  who  had  been 
compeUed  to  abandon  their  homes  m  consequence  ot 
the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Tm:ks ;  and  where 
they  took,  refuge,  both  m  Prance  and  Italy,  they  com- 
municated a  ^esh'  hnpulse  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  contributed  to  the  same  euHghtenment,  as  did  the 
Eeformers  in  rehgion.* 

The  Aristotehan  philosophy  had  generaUy  prevailed 
since  the  time  of  its  propagation  by  the  Domhiican 
monks  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but,  early  in  the  fifteenth, 
Genistius  Pletho,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  became  a 
zealous  advocate  for  Platonism,  as  alhed  to  Christianity, 
and  maintained  a  violent  controversy  with  the  Aris- 
totehans,  who  also  defended  Cliristianity  by  the  logic 
of  their  master.  He  was  foUowed  by  Bessario,  bishop  of 
Nice,  and  Marsihus'  Picinus,  or  MarsigHo  Picino,  a 
protege  of  Cosmo  de  Medici— Picinus  haying  been 
educated  by  Pletho.    But,  from  his  natiu^al  deficiency 
in  judgment  and  taste,  he  disappointed  his  patron, 
although  he  influenced  the  medical  school  of  Plorence 
by  impressing  on  it  Platonic  theories. 

When  Pletho  had  achieved  success  in  reviving  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  a  body  of  erudite  Greeks,  under 
Theodore  Gaza,  Schlorius,andPaber,  avowed  themselves 

*  Ilallam's  Literai-y  History,  chap.  ii.  p.  21. 
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disciples  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  occupied 
themselves  most  diligently  in  translating  and  diffusmg 
the  works  of  the  Stagyrite. 

But  the  advocates  of  Plato,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Medici,  prevailed  especially  in  Italy. 

Whilst  Ficinus  and  Picus  were  engaged  in  reviving 
Platonism,  and  Georgius  Schlorius  and  Faber  were  as 
zealous  followers  of  Aristotle,  a  Suabian,  named  John 
Eeuchhn,  or,  as  he  was  called,  Capnio,  professed  and 
taught  a  mixed  philosophy,  compounded  of  Platonic, 
Pythagorean,  and  Cabahstic  doctrines,  to  which  many 
pious  and  learned  Peripatetics  gave  in  their  adhesion, 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  hcentiousness  of  thek 
own  school.    Fancying  that  they  could  not  commit 
themselves  to  the  direction  of  Aristotle,  without  ha- 
zarding their  rehgious  principles,  they  accepted  the 
philosophy  of  Capnio,  which  they  beheved  to  combme 
the  mysteries  of  Pythagoras  (the  most  consonant,  as 
they  thought,  with  true  rehgion)  with  the  wisdom  of 
Plato.* 

Platonism,  in  its  origmal  purity,  when  its  aim  was 
lofty,  although  its  arguments  were  weak,  was  pecuharly 
suited  to  men  of  imaginative  and  thoughtful  minds.  By 
its  characteristic  doctrine  of  ideas,  independent  of  the 
objects  which  those  ideas  represent,  it  contributed  less 
to  improve  than  to  corrupt  the  human  understanding, 
and  was  highly  favourable  to  the  dreams  of  mys- 
ticism, f  But,  m  the  garbled  form  which  Capmo 
taught,  it  tainted  medicine  with  a  stiU  deeper  tinge  of 
romance  and  superstition  than  it  had  previously  pos- 
sessed;  and,  however  much  its  pmrsuit  may  have 

*  Eees's  Cycloposdia,  art.  "  EeucliHn."  _ 
t  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  xvii.  p.  815,  and  vol.  xix.  p.  95. 
Sth  edit. 
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appeared  to  engender  free  aspirations,  and  intellectual 
efforts,  it  really  favoured  Cabalistic  rites,  and  pre- 
tended miracles.  The  Aristotelians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  close  and  accurate  observers  of  natural 
phenomena,  and,  lil?:e  their  master,  professed  to  avoid 
all  deceptive  views  of  the  fancy,  but  followed  rather  a 
severe  methodical,  and  strictly  scientific  course  of 
enquiry,  founded  on  data  the  truth  of  which  they  had 
ascertained  by  experience. 

To  the  contest  between  the  opposing  sects,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics 
generally,  wliich  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century,  must 
the  revival  of  literature  be  referred;  and,  although 
Platonism  found  many  advocates  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  still  the  AristoteHan  philosophy 
prevailed  in  Cisalpine  Europe,  and  gave  a  generous 
impidse  to  the  piu-suit  of  medicine.*    Such  at  least,  T 
think,  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the  medical  hteratm^e  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  for  whilst  those  practitioners  of 
our  art  who  were  known  to  be  Platonists,  occupied 
themselves  in  astrology,  and  commenting  on  Avicenna, 
others  of  Aristotehan  tendencies  composed  monographs 
on  the  prevaihng  diseases,  and  so  introduced  the  germs 
of  fiitiu-e  improvement.    An  attempt  to  substantiate 
this  opinion  would  necessarily  be  too  long  a  digression, 
m  a  work  which  professes  only  to  notice  those  men 
who  have  either  advanced  the  heahng  art,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  absolute  facts  and  discoveries,  or  falsified  it 
by  engraftmg  notorious  delusions.f    I  do  not  mean  to 

*  If  we  compare  Bonaventura  mth  Aquinas,  we  sliaU  see  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  Ai-istotehc  moraUst  over  the  tender  en- 
thusiast of  the  Platonic  school    Encyclop.  Meti-opol.  voL  xi.  p.  814 

t  To  any  one  who  is  interested  in  this  question,  the  biogi-aphical 
sketches  of  Johannes  Concorregius,  Hugo  Senensis,  Johannes  Mar^ 

VOL.  Q 
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assert  tliat  the  former  absolutely  resulted  from  Plato, 
and  the  latter  from  Aristotle,  but  they  appear  like 
grafts  growing  from  congenial  stems,  and  differ  only 
from  their  parent  trunks  by  their  different  fruits  * 
Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  men  who  are  decided  Platonists,  and  who 
entertain  ideas  which  are  effectual  barriers  to  anything 
hke  a  mutual  understanding  and  reciprocal  mfluence. 
Of  all  those,  however,  whose  names  have  been  quoted, 
Vincent  Vianeus  alone  deserves  particular  notice  as  a 
pure  surgeon,  who,  according  to  Grosse,  was  the  first 
to  discover  and  practise  the  art  of  restoring  lost  noses 
and  hps,  by  means  of  portions  of  flesh  transplanted 
from  the  arms  of  his  patients  ;  still,  the  precise  details 
of  what  is  known  to  us  as  the  Taliacotian  operation 
are  not  given ;  but,  if  both  Grosse  and  Sprengel  are 
correct,  Vianeus  was  the  originator  of  plastic  sm'gery.f 
It  would  be  the  more  pleasing,  if  the  above  instance 
of  ingenuity  could  be  regarded  as  a  feature  of  the  age  ; 
but  we  have  too  good  evidence  that  the  very  reverse 
was  the  case;  and  that  quackery  and  superstition 

liamis,  Bartolom^us  Montagnana  and  liis  successors,  Antonius  Guai- 
nerius,  Petrus  Leonius,  Hugo  Bencius,  Johannes  Ai-culanus,  Jacobus 
De  Partibus,  Johannes  Matth^us  Ferrarius,  Antonius  GalatJEUS, 
Alexander  Benedictus,  and  Laurentius  Laui-entianus,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Savonarola  after  his  visit  to  the  different  European 
universities,  of  Vincent  Vianeus,  Felix  and  Thomas  Plater,  Valescus 
De  Taranta,  Theodoras  Gresemundus,  Wemerus  Wollflinus,  and 
Martinus  Melerstat  on  the  other,  as  recorded  in  "  Grosse's  Universal 
Lexicon,"  "  Treheri  Theatrum  Virorum,"  the  "  Theati-um  Italicum 
Virorum  Literatorum  Hieronymi  GhHini,"  and  the  "  Dictionnaxre 
de  Biographie  UniverseUe,"  will  afford  something  like  data  for  a 
rational  conclusion. 

*  Encyclopajdia  Metropolitana,  vol.  ii.  p.  813. 

t  Grosse's  VoUstandiges  Universal  Lexicon,  art.  «  Vmcent  Via- 
neus." 
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prevailed  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  be  universally  felt 
and  complained  of,  even  at  tlie  period  in  question. 
Accordingly,  in  the  English  ParHament,  held  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1421,  a  petition  was  presented,  having 
for  its  object  to  restrain  the  practice  of  physic  to  such 
as  had  graduated  in  that  facidty  in  the  universities,  or 
were  approved  of  by  those  bodies.   In  the  preamble,  it 
was  set  forth  as  follows  :  "  Eorsomuch  as  a  man  hath 
three  tlimgs  to  govern,  soul,  body,  and  worldly  goods, 
revealed  by  the  three  sciences,  divinity,  physic,  and 
law,  these  conynges  sholde  be  used  and  practised  prin- 
cipally by  the  most  connying  men  in  the  same  sciences. 
But  many  imcunning,  and  unapproved,  practise  physic 
to  the  great  harm  and  slaughter  of  men."    It  was 
therefore  ordered  that  the  Lords  of  the  King's  Comicil 
should  make  such  ordinances  and  punishments  to  those 
persons  not  approved  (namely,  those  of  physic,  by  the 
universities,  and  sm-geons,  by  masters  of  that  art)  as 
might  seem  fit  and  necessary.* 

The  invention  of  prhitmg  by  Guttenburg  in  1455, 
by  means  of  moveable  letters,  gave  a  fiUip  to  the 
impulse  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics  had 
originated,  and,  of  all  other  hiunan  inventions,  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  the  triumph  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation.f  By  increasmg  the  number  of  copies  of 
every  work,  it  gave  greater  facihty  for  the  acquirement 
of  information  than  had  ever  before  been  enjoyed,  and 
rescued  from  the  danger  of  destruction  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  antecedent  ages,  which  it  will  transmit 
as  an  imperishable  inlieritance  to  future  generations. 

*  Annals  of  Cambridge,  by  Charles  Henry  Cooper,  coroner  of  the 
to-ivn,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

t  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  sec.  xxi. 
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"It  was,"  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  observed,  "Minerva 
leaping  on  earth  in  her  divine  strength,  and  radiant 
armour,  ready,  at  the  moment  of  her  nativity,  to 
destroy  her  enemies."* 

But  whilst  Greek  erudition  and  printing  thus  stunu- 
lated  the  march  of  science  generally,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  medicine  lagged  behind,  and  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mvariable  tendency  which  scientific  men 
acquire  of  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  movements 
of  then-  time  ;  hence  the  dreams  of  the  Platonists  still 
nurtured  the  superstition  which  akeady  existed,  and 
made  men  more  mtent  on  the  supremacy  of  their  re- 
spective masters  in  philosophy  than  on  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  especial  caUing.    The  custom  of 
idle  speculation  and  theory  was  for  a  long  tune  re- 
tained, whilst  the  more  accurate  induction  from  facts 
and  experiments  was  disregarded,  except  by  the  few 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  ;  and  most  of  them 
clung  to  the  prevaihng  faith  ui  the  efficacy  of  charms 
and  precious  stones  as  remedies  against  diseases,  al- 
though theu-  better  sense  appears  to  have  prevaHed  m 
the  works  which  they  wrote,  and  the  controversies 
which  they  sustained,  relative  to  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  epidemics  wHch  are  recorded  as  havmg 
invaded  Europe  durmg  that  century. 

Of  these  the  hooping  cough  may  be  mentioned,  which, 
accordmg  to  the  investigations  of  Sprengel,  first  appeared 
in  France  as  an  epidemic  in  the  year  1414.  From  the 
commencement  it  assumed  an  infectious  form,  and  was 
very  fatal,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  It  appeai'ed  a 
second  time  in  1510,  when  it  was  also  confined  to 
France  ;  but  on  its  thu-d  invasion,  m  1555,  it  extended 

*  HaUam's  Literature  of  Europe,  ch.  iii.  sec.  xxii. 
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to  Germany;  and  on  its  fourtli  appearance,  in  1580,  it 
spread  over  tlie  whole  of  Europe,  and  committed  great 
ravages.  In  Eome  alone  9000  children  were  said  to 
have  perished  in  six  months,  and  from  its  very  first 
irruption  it  was  more  destructive  to  the  young  than  to 
adults. 

Simultaneously  with  hooping  cough  frequent  out- 
breaks of  pleurisy,  for  the  most  part  severe  in  character, 
though  low  in  type,  occurred  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ;  both  diseases  being  attributed  to 
unseasonably  wet  and  cold  summers. 

The  discussions  which  arose  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pleurisy,  as  well  as  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  were  supported  by  men  who  considered  them- 
selves competent  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  matter, 
afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  futile  and  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  all  such  hypothetical  contests,  but 
give  us  an  excellent  insight  into  the  mode  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease 
at  that  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  their  disordered  states,  were 
supposed  to  result  from  the  veins,  for  the  rehef  of- 
wliich,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  bringing  that  rehef 
about,  I  purpose  showing  how  doctors  differed  then  as 
they  differ  now.  But  to  make  the  question  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  I  must  refer  back  to  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  and  anticipate  the  course  of  events  to 
show  the  various  forms  which  the  disputed  point 
assumed  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  "  Cui- 
que  professori  sua  in  arte  credendum  est,"  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  maxim,  but,  hke  all  other  propositions,  it  has 
its  hmitation.    The  wisest  and  best  of  us  are  apt  to  fall 
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under  tlie  domination  of  some  fixed  idea,  and  when 
the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  some  particular  dogma, 
its  capacity  of  judging  of  the  doctrine  in  wliich  that 
dogma  is  included  in  relation  to  others  is  impaired. 
And  thus  it  was  in  the  controversy  which  began  in  the 
fifteenth  centmy  with  regard  to  venesection  in  plemisy. 
The  question  raised  was  simply  this  :  Should  bleeding 
be  practised  near  to  or  at  as  great  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible from  the  seat  of  disease?    The  former  opinion 
had  been  held  by  Hippocrates,  and  was  known  as  the 
derivative  system,  and  had  therefore  the  additional 
importance  which  was  then  attached  to  the  opuiion  of 
the  ancients.     It  fell  into  desuetude,  however,  and 
gave  place  to  the  latter  or  revulsive  system,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Arabs,  who  traced  it  to  the  Pneumatists, 
and  it  was  almost  universally  practised  up  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Although  Hippocrates  has  the  credit  of  origmatmg 
the  theory  of  revulsion  and  derivation,  his  explanation 
of  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  that  of  Galen,  who, 
Hke  Hippocrates,  attributed  the  cause  of  most  diseases 
to  a  flux  of  noxious  humours  on  the  parts  affected. 
By  the  term  revulsion,  he  understood  the  act  of  com- 
municating to  a  flow  of  humours  a  com^se  directly  con- 
trary to  that  which  it  had  before  ;  and  by  derivation 
the  drawing  off  of  a  coUection  of  humours  (per  canales 
vicinos  derivatio) ;  an  expression  which  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  custom  of  cutting  drains  m  order  to 
draw  off  water  from  lakes  and  rivers.    Li  the  selection 
of  a  vein  for  bleeding,  Hippocrates  gave  the  preference 
to  such  vessels  as  he  imagined  to  be  distributed  to  the 
seat  of  disease,  with  the  view  to  the  better  taking  off 
any  surcharge  of  humour  fi-om  such  pai't.    Thus  m 
describing  the  largest  blood-vessels  as  connected  with 
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the  spine  of  the  back  in  their  com^se  to  the  thighs,  legs, 
and  feet,  he  adds  this  practical  remark;  "We  ought  there- 
fore, in  pains  of  the  back  and  hips,  to  bleed  in  the  hams 
or  external  ankles."  Galen  prescribed  a  code  of  prac- 
tical rules  relating  to  the  theory  of  revulsion  and  deri- 
vation, as  well  as  to  the  selection  of  blood-vessels  for 
venesection  in  particidar  diseases.  When  writing  on 
pleurisy,  he  says,  "  If  there  be  pain  in  the  clavicles,  or 
heaviness  in  the  arms  or  round  the  breast,  or  above  the 
diaphragm,  it  is  of  service  to  open  the  internal  vein  of 
the  arm ;  "  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  intimate 
communication  which  he  supposed  to  exist  between 
that  particular  vein  and  the  lungs.  He  also  remarked 
that  "  it  was  a  rule  with  him  to  endeavour  to  exhaust 
that  particular  part  which  happened  to  be  loaded  vdth 
the  inflammation,  especially  in  acute  diseases."  But 
we  first  meet  with  indications  of  an  argument  for  the 
revulsive  system  in  Celsus,  where  he  says  (book  ii. 
cap.  10),  "  If  blood  is  to  be  drawn,  to  relieve  a  part, 
then  it  should  be  drawn  from  the  part  itself,  or  certainly 
from  that  nearest  to  it."  "  Neither  am  I  ignorant  that 
some  say  it  ought  to  he  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  disordered  part,  for  that  on  this  plan  the  revulsion 
will  be  effected ;  while  on  the  other,  the  course  of  the  blood 
will  be  directed  to  that  part  which  is  distressing  the 
system.  But  this  is  incorrect ;  for  it  first  draws  out  the 
circumjacent  blood,  and  afterwards  the  blood  flows 
from  parts  more  distant  only  proportionally  to  the 
loss  of  it ;  and  when  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  it  comes 
there  no  more,  because  it  is  no  longer  drawn  to  that 
quarter." 

It  was  supposed  by  the  advocates  for  the  system  of 
derivation  that  nature  was  apt  to  set  up  local  and  active 
congestions,  towards  which  noxious  humours  flowed, 
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and  that  by  bleeding  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  disease  the  humours  only  were  withdi'awn. 

The  revulsionists,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that 
local  diseases  originated  by  a  kind  of  metastasis,  from 
a  distant  source  where  the  noxious  humours  were  first 
formed ;  and  that  by  bleeding  at  a  distant  part  the 
humours  were  drawn  back  towards  that  part  and  so 
expelled  ;  whilst  by  bleeding  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  disease  to  which  the  humours  in  ques- 
tion had  a  natural  tendency  to  flow,  they  were  chawn 
thither  still  more,  and  the  disease  in  consequence  was 
aggravated. 

This  latter  opinion,  as  already  stated,  was  universally 
accepted  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  more  diligent  study  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
caused  the  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  derivation,  which 
was  advocated  by  Plater  in  his  work  on  fevers,  about 
1490. 

It  may  be  further  premised  that  a  great  distinction 
was  made  between  the  different  stadia  or  phases  of 
disease  ;  whether,  for  mstance,  the  disorder  was  forming 
or  formed, — whether  the  humours  were  flowing  to,  or 
already  impacted  in  the  part  affected.  According  as 
one  or  the  other  of  these  circumstances  attended  the 
disorder,  it  was  seized  on,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  as 
an  mdication  of  ciu-e  either  by  revulsion  or  derivation. 
These  crude  notions,  as  well  as  all  others  which  were 
entertained  relative  to  vital  phenomena,  were  neces- 
sarily conjectural,  because  of  the  entire  ignorance  of 
the  course  of  the  chrculation,  and  of  the  special  func- 
tions of  the  lymphatics,  and  of  the  nervous  system. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  centmy  (1514)  a  severe  epi- 
demic pleurisy  raged  in  Paris,  when  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  that  city,  Pierre  Biissot, 
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boldly  advocated,  and  practised  the  derivative  system, 
by  withdrawing  blood  from  the  immediate  neighbom-- 
hood  of  the  affected  part,  and  with  great  success.  To 
a  mind  fi-ee  from  all  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  hypo- 
thesis, nothing  seems  so  likely  to  remove  pain  attending 
inflammation,  as  the  withdrawal  of  morbid  humours 
immediately  from  the  parts  where  the  vessels  are 
evidently  thus  overloaded.    By  such  an  argument,  and 
by  the  happy  result  of  his  practice,  Brissot  gained  over 
two  distinguished  contemporaries,  Drs.  Villemore  and 
Helin.  His  adversaries,  however,  obtained  a  legislative 
prolaibition  to  the  working  out  of  his  system,  and 
Brissot  went  off  to  Portugal,  to  pursue  liis  favoimte 
study  of  natural  history.    In  1518,  a  similar  epidemic 
broke  out  at  Ebora,  where  he  again  recommended  the 
Hippocratic  doctrine  of  derivation,  and  the  practice 
was  as  successful  as  it  had  been  in  Paris.    But  it 
excited  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  Dr.  Denys,  a  Por- 
tuguese physician  and  revulsionist.     Wliereupon  a 
paper  war  ensued,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  Brissot. 
He  exposed  the  fallacy  of  selecting  the  vein  in  the 
right  arm,  when  the  left  side  was  affected,  as  being 
more  distant  .fr^om  the  seat  of  disease,  but  fell  mto 
an  equal  error  himself,  in  assigning,  as  his  reason  for 
bleeding  as  near  to  the  diseased  organ  as  possible,  that 
the  noxious  humoiu-s  only  were  evacuated ;  whilst,  by 
bleeding  at  a  distance,  good  blood  also  was  withdrawn. 
He,  moreover,  maintained  that  a  revulsion  could  only 
be  effected  by  a  rapid  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  and 
not  by  the  drop-by-drop  system  which  many  of  the 
revulsionists  pursued,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
been  most  successfrilly  practised  at  Ziurich.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  after  his  death,  that  all  his  arguments  in 
favoiu-  of  derivation  were  pubhshed  by  his  friend  Luceus 
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of  Ebora,  in  tlie  celebrated  work  entitled,  "Apologetica 
Disceptatio  de  Vena  secanda  in  Pleuritide,"  which  pro- 
duced a  multitude  of  converts.    The  dispute  waxed 
warm,  and  extended  into  Spain,  where  the  University 
of  Salamanca  was  appealed  to,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
Brissot  s  views.    The  revulsionists,  however,  irritated 
by  the  decision  of  the  professors,  and  willmg,  in  tliis 
matter  at  least,  to  place  no  limitation  on  the  power  of 
the  Lord's  anointed,  declared  their  behef  in  his  divme 
right  and  infaUibUity,  and  supphcated  Charles  V.  to 
judge  and  decide  between  them :  premising,  however, 
that  the  heresy  of  Brissot  was  as  great  hi  medicine  as 
was  that  of  Luther  m  theology.    Unfortunately  for 
their  cause,  the  son  of  Charles  Duke  of  Savoy  had 
just  died  of  pleurisy,  after  having  been  bled  accordmg 
to  the  method  of  the  revulsionists,  and  the  cause  of 
Brissot  and  derivation  gained  immensely  by  it.  The 
endless  question  was  taken  up  by  Andrew  Thiuinus, 
physician  to  Pope  Paul  in.,  who  fancied  that  at  the 
beginning  of  an  mflammation,  the  noxious  humours 
were  smaU  in  quantity,  and  that,  therefore,  a  smaU 
revulsive  bleeding  at  a  distance  was  the  safest  and  best 

remedy.  . 

C^sar  Optatus  followed  with  a  similar  hypothesis ; 
•  but  in  his  work  he  described  the  practice  pursued  m 
different  places.  Thus,  at  Venice,  as  at  Zmich,  it  was 
the  custom  to  bleed  from  a  cutaneous  vem  of  the  foot ; 
at  Florence  and  Bologna  from  the  basihc  vein  of  the 
arm,  but  on  the  side  opposed  to  that  of  the  disease ; 
whilst  at  Pavia,  the  same  vein  on  the  affected  side  was 
selected.  Conrad  Gesner,  Horace  Augenius,  Gonthier 
of  Andernach,  and  John  Baptist  Sylvaticus,  are  also 
recorded  by  Sprengel  as  pure  revulsionists.  Incapable 
of  fuUy  satisfying  themselves  on  either  pomt,  some 
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practitioners  embraced  a  middle  course,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that,  at  the  beginning  of  an  inflammation,  the 
noxious  humours  were  flowing  towards  the  diseased 
organ,  and  that  in  the  dechne  they  were  impacted  in 
the  affected  part.  So  they  bled  at  a  distance  in  the 
beginning,  and  pursued  a  derivative  coui'se  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disorder.  Louis  Panizza  and 
Mariano  Santo  de  Barletta  were  the  advocates  of  this 
system,  and  they,  too,  professed  to  be  successful  in  their 
treatment. 

Victor  Trincavelli,  a  physician  of  Venice,  was  a 
formidable  opponent  to  the  system  of  "  derivation,"  as 
advocated  by  Brissot.    In  his  celebrated  work,  "  Con- 
cilia Meclica,"  etc.  which  was  pubhshed  in  1587,  there 
is  a  chapter  entitled,  "  De  Vena  Pleuriticis  et  aliis  Visce- 
rum  mflammationibus  secanda,"   showing  great  re- 
search, an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been 
wiitten  on  the  subject  before,  and  exhausting  every 
argument  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  iBrissot's  views.  He 
refers  to  the  work  of  Andrea  of  Turin,  "  De  curatione 
Pleiu-itidis  perVeuEe  sectionem  (1537),"  and  to  Matthseus 
Curtius,  who  wrote  in  1539,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
authority,  as  well- as  a  disciple  of  Brissot,  to  show  that 
even  Hippocrates  drew  blood  from  remote  vessels,  and 
quotes  tills  passage  on  pleuritis  :  "  Mittendus  sit  sanguis, 
aut  m  cubito  opposito,  aut  in  crm^e  ejusdem  lateris." 
Although  a  stanch   revulsionist,  he  recognised  two 
forms  of  revulsion ;  the  one  absolute,  the  other  rela- 
tive.   In  other  words,  he  adopted  an  intermediate 
doctrkie ;  for  what  he  caUed  absolute  revulsion  was 
simply  the  system  of  bleedmg  at  a  remote  part,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  the  flow  of  noxious 
humours  a  course  directly  contrary  to  that  which 
it  had  before ;  lest,  as  he  said,  bleeding  near  the  disease 
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should  attract  tlie  humours,  and  so  aggravate  the  pain  ; 
wliilst  the  relative  revulsion  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
notliing  more  nor  less  than  the  Hippocratic  system  ot 
derivation,  wliich  he  advocated  in  most  cases,  except 
general  plethora  and  pleurisy.  As  Brissot  appealed  to 
his  successful  practice  and  experience,  so  also  did  Irin- 
cavelh,  and  from  liis  time  the  intermediate  com^se 
becan  to  be  adopted.  Thus,  the  doctrme  of  revulsion 
gradually  lost  ground,  and  but  few  physicians_  im- 
phcitly  followed  the  strictly  derivative  system  of  Brissot. 

It  is  of  all  things,  the  most  difficvilt  to  separate  the 
merits  of  a  cause  from  the  demerits  of  its  upholders ; 
and  the  converts  to .  Brissot  were  of  so  eqmvocal  a 
character,  that  his  system  suffered  in  consequence  of 
its  dubious  instruments.  Matthew  Curtius  for  instance, 
who  was  quoted  by  Trincavelh,  although  professedly 
a  foUower  of  Brissot,  when  seized  with  pleurisy 
himself,  desked  to  be  bled,  in  accordance  with  the 
revulsive  theory  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  opposition  to  Ins 

own.  1    •  •  -P 

Jeremy  Driviere  agam,  a  celebrated  physician  ot 
Louvain,  where  the  doctor's  cap  was  excKisively  con- 
ferred on  men  of  superior  talent,  was  regarded  by 
Sprengel  as  a  supporter  of  Brissot,  although  holding  a 
Zidle  opinion  between  the  latter  and  the  Ar^abs ;  but 
His  impossible  to  read  his  treatise,  "De  Missione  San- 
guinis in  Pleuritide,"  &e,  without  feeling  that  he  aimed 
Tsustainhig  the  doctrme  of  the  Arabs  as  opposed  to 
the  tp'Xu  of  Hippocrates ;  for  these  are  his  own 
words  :  "Et  quia  universa  fere  vis  rationum  eorum  m 
toe  videtur  sita,  quia  inter  initia  mflammationis  reviiU 
sioni  ma^ime  occurrendum  est ;  et  ^^^^ 
expectare  videtur,  ut  procul  et  m  coiitraiium  succ 
Xenl  retraha;tiir,  quod  Galeiius  docet  quarto  et 
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qiiinto  libro  de  Metliodo  curandi  morbos.  Sanguis 
vero,  e  vena  in  eodem  latere  missus,  siiccos  defluentes 
neque  prociil,  nec  in  contrarium  convertit,  cum  ex 
eadem  parte  et  prope  affectum  locum  profluat ;  quam- 
obrem  concludunt  sectionem  ven^  in  eodem  latere  non 
esse  remediimi,  quod  iiiitiis  inflammationum  sit  con- 
gruum."    Leonard  Fuchs  was  an  enlightened  disciple 
of  Lutlier,  an  earnest  reformer,  a  zealous  student  of 
natiu-al  history,  and  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  opinion 
of  Brissot.    He  engaged  with  great  bitterness  of  diction 
in  the  dispute  of  the  day  with  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  contemporaries,  especially  with  Driviere,  and  farther 
enunciated  a  doctruie  which  he  professed  to  derive  from 
the  words  >«a5'  r^iv  of  Hippocrates,  attributing  to  the 
uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  longitudinal  libres  of 
the  vems  an  expulsive  influence  on  the  noxious  humours 
of  disease;  and  he  contended  that  venesection  should  be 
practised  within  the  sphere  of  such  influence.    To  re- 
concile his  opinion,  however,  with  that  of  Trincavelh, 
wliich  had  become  popular,  he  affirmed  that  revulsion 
and  derivation  might  be  effected  by  one  single  opening 
of  a  vem :  as,  for  example,  by  bleeding  from  the  basflic 
vem  of  the  right  arm  hi  cases  of  plem-isy  of  the  right 
side.    He  most  ingeniously  represented  revulsion  to  be 
effected  by  withdrawkg  the  humours  at  a  distance,  and 
m  the  natural  course,  as  he  thought,  which  they  took 
from  the  cava  to  the  basilic  ;  whHst  at  the  same  time 
derivation  was  accompHshed,  by  reason  of  the  extension 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  vena  cava,  to  the  right 
basihc.  This  theory,  which  was  an  obvious  compromise 
was  violently  opposed,  as  iUusory,  by  John  Aiwntier,' 
of  Castelnuovo,  by  Thomas  Erastus,  and  by  Thaddeus 
Dunus.    The  latter,  hke  Fuchs,  was  a  reformer,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  banished  fr-om  his  native 
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town,  Lucarno,  and  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Conrad  Gesner,  by  whom  is  re- 
corded the  successfid  practice  of  the  revulsive  system 
after  that  of  derivation  had  signaUy  failed,  m  the  severe 
epidemic  pleurisy  which  broke  out  in  Switzerland  m 
1564.    The  discussion  was  taken  up  by  the  most  cele- 
brated anatomist  of  the  sLxteenth  century  Gabriel 
Fallopius  or  Fallopio,  who  exposed  the  sophistry  ot 
Euchs  by  demonstrating  the  inextricable  interlacement 
of  the  longitudinal  and  chcular  fibres  of  the  vems,  and 
the  consequent  impossibihty  of  attributing  the  expulsive 
action  to  one  set  more  than  to  another. 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy  Andrew  Vesahus 
the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Brussels,  discovered,  about 
1538  the  termination  of  the  Yena  Azygos,  which  re- 
ceives its  blood  from  the  intercostal  and  bronchial 
veins  in  the  vena  cava ;  and  hence  mferred  (being  an 
advocate  of  the  derivative  system)  that  m  plem^isy 
blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  right  arm,  because  of 
the  near  connection  between  its  vessels  and  the  vena 
azygos  ;  and  pubhshed  his  famous  "Epistola  docens 
*  v  Jnl  Axillarem  dextri  cubiti  in  Dolore  laterah  se- 
Illam."    It  is  a  notable  example  of  t^ece^^^^^^^^^^ 
explaining  nature  by  natmre  herself,     ^e    ook  toi 
grLted  L  then  prevaihng  no^on,  that  the  blo^ 
lowed  from  the  heart  through  the  veins  to  the  ex 
Wties,  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  so 
deeTly    ooted  was  this  error  in  the  minds  of  aU 
aniomists  that,  although   Jean   Bap^iste  Cann^^^ 

shortly  after,  discovered  the  existence  of  valves  at  the 
shortly  alter  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

ZZiy^m^^^^  and  confiiW  in  1547  by 
tles  Bodericus  Amato,  a  Portuguese  W  ^^^^^^^ 
remained  bhnd  to  the  true  function  of  the  valves 
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question,  and  actually  resorted  to  experiments  to  show 
that  they  prevented  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  vena 
azygos  into  the  vena  cava,  instead  of  the  reverse.*  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Amato  accomplished  his 
experiments ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  and 
the  reverence  for  what  Galen  had  said,  that  what 
theory  required,  experiment,  somehow  or  other,  was 
made  to  demonstrate. 

Pallopius,  Vesahus,  Eustachius,  and  all  the  great 
anatomists  of  the  day,  stoutly  repudiated  the  existence 
of  the  valves,  and  by  so  doing  discarded  the  most 
significant  evidence,  which,  if  rightly  followed  up,  was 
hkely  to  lead  Vesahus  to  the  discovery  of  the  true 
course  of  the  ckculation  of  the  blood.f  But  all  men 
at  that  time  were  more  intent  on  the  rival  dogmas  of 
revulsion  and  derivation ;  and  whilst  the  revulsionists 
paid  homage  to  the  infaUible  decrees  of  the  Arabians, 
and  regarded  Ehazes  and  Avicenna  as  the  prophets  of 
truth,  the  followers  of  Brissot  entertained  as  lively  a 
reverence  for  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

Ambroise  Pare,  the  father  of  French  siu-gery,  and 
Nicholas  Monardes,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Seville 
subscribed  to,  and  founded  their  practice  on  the  doc- 
tane  of  Brissot,  as  chd  many  others,  and  doubtless 
from  a  sense  of  serious  and  honest  conviction  ;  but  it 
IS  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  professed  the  same 
opmions  with  a  view  to  be  esteemed  sapient  in  Greek 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  55, 

t  vol.  iii.  p.  56.    I  may  here  observe,  although  it  wiU 

be  necessaiy  to  enter  more  at  large  on  the  subject  hereafter,  that 
Portal,  m  his  Ilistoire  de  I'Anatomie,"  &c.  (vol.  i.  p.  339),  states 
that  the  valves  of  the  vems  were  first  discovered  by  Etienne  and 
described  by  him  in  1536.  Cruvcilhier  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
same  fact. 
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lore,  seeing  that  it  was  tlie  fasUon  of  tlie  day  ;  and  tlie 
cause  ia  qnestioa  was  in  close  alliance  with  it  And 
thus  the  controversy  held  on,  even  after  the  valves  m 
the  veins  generally  were  discovered  by  Hieronymvs 
Fabricius  of  Aquapendeiite  in  1574,  of  wMch  it  will  be 
mv  duty  to  speak  hereafter.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
names  of  the  chief  disputants  will  be  found  in  Sprengel  s 
"  History  of  Medicine,"  and  an  excellent  analysis  ot  the 
question  is  contamed  in  a  small  work  by  Giles  Watts, 
MD.,  published  in  1754,  and  entitled,  "  A  Dissertation 
.  on  the  ancient  and  noted  Doctrine  of  Eevulsion  and 
Derivation,  to  set  forth  the  absurdity  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  notion  of  Eevidsion  was  origmally 

^""^tf  1619,  Harvey  first  pubhcly  announced  his  bril- 
liant discovery,  which  no  succeechng  one  can  ever 
supersede  or  obscure;  and  in  1628,  he  published  for 
Succeeding  ages,  his  celebrated  "  Exercitatio  Aiia- 
tomioa  de  Motu  Sanguinis." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  order  and  suc- 
eession  of  circumstances,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
cXct  them,  under  which  each  dogma  m  therap^t^c 
had  derived  its  birth  and  support,  fi-om  which  we 
mav  arrive  at  some  notion  of  the  operations  of  the 
Zan  mind,  at  a  period  when  it  was  gi-oping  m  the 
dark  and  unaided  by  this  latter  discovery.  ^ 

If  aU  the  visitations  of  epidemic  4>lcm-isy,  which 
occurred  dming  the  period  when  this  controversy  was 
cSried  on,  col  be  satisfactorily  reconsidered,  it  is 
Sly  Probable  that  the  dissonance  of  opmion  might 
KpS^ed  by  the  type  of  ^li-e  whidr  appe^^^^^^ 
for,  aLrding  to  Webster,  it  was  ^^^^^^^^'^Z 
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variably  terminated  fatally  when  bleeding  was  jDrac- 
tised.    Sprengel  also  notices  the  same  fact.* 

In  1485,  the  course  of  hmnan  events  was  diversified 
by  the  occmTence  of  a  new  disease,  which  appeared  to 
spring  out  of  the  pecuhar  and  exceptional  condition  of 
the  Enghsh  chmate.    The  ordinary  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  was  increased  by  the  incessant  rains  which 
had  laUen  for  the  five  preceding  years  ;  added  to  Avhich 
the  habits  of  the  people  were  such  as  to  be  directly 
mjimous  to  health.    "  They  were,"  says  Hecker,  "  not 
accustomed  to  cleanhness,  moderation  in  their  diet  or 
even  comfortable  refinements.    Gluttony  was  common 
among  the  nobihty  as  weU  as  among  the  lower  classes  •  f 
ah  weve  mimoderately  addicted  to  clrhrldng  the  luscious 
Cxreek  wmes,  especiahy  Cretan  wme,  Mahnsey  and 
Muscat,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  sanctioned  this 
excess  at  theu^  banquets  and  theii^  festivities.    If  we 
consider  that  the  disease  mostly  attacked  strong  and 
robust  men-that  portion  of  the  people  who  abandoned 
themselves  .vithout  restrakt  to  aH  the  pleasures  of  the 
table    while  women,  old  men,  and  childi^en,  almosi 
entirely  escaped,  it  is  obvious  that  a  gross  incuWe 
of  the  appetite  must  have  hatl  a  consLrable  shfe  in 
the  production  of  this  unparalleled  plague."    "  The 
sweatmg  sickness,  as  it  was  caUed,  was  a  violent  in 
flammatory  fever,  which,  after  a  short  rigor,  pro„ 
the  powers  as  with  a  blow;  and  amicfst  r^Z  of 
pression  at  the  stomach,  head-ache    nnd   wT  • 

Various  accounts  of  the  disease,  aud  the  consterna- 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 
Hecker's  Epidemics,  p.  187.  J  Jbid.  p.  isi. 
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tion  which  seized  all  the  people  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  it,  have  been  most  forcibly  described  in  the  chro- 
nicles which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  writers 
of  the  day.*  Thus,  in  Grafton's  "Chronicles  of  England," 
we  read  that,  in  1485,  "  a  new  kynde  of  sicknesse 
came  sodainely  through  the  whole  region,  even  after 
the  first  entering  of  the  kyng  (Henry  VII.)  into  this 
isle,  which  was  so  sore,  so  paynefull  and  sharp,  that 
the  hke  was  never  hearde  of,  to  any  man's  remem- 
brance before  that  tyme.    Por  sodainely  a  deadly  and 
boiu-ning  sweate  invaded  their  bodies  and  vexed  their 
blood,  and  wyth  a  most  ardent  heat,  infested  the 
stomacke,  and  the  head  greevously,  by  the  tormenting 
and  vexacion  of  which  sicknesse  men  were  so  sore 
handled,  and  so  painfuUy  pangued,  that  if  they  were 
laid  in  theh  bedde,  beyng  not  able  to  suffer  the  impor- 
tunate heate,  they  cast  away  the  sheetes,  and  all  the 
clothes  lying  on  the  bed."    "  Other  were  so  drye,  that 
they  di-anke  the  cold  water  to  quench  thek  importunate 
heat  and  insatiable  thirst.    All  in  maner  as  sone  as  the 
sweate  tooke  them,  or  within  a  shorte  space  after,  yeided 
up  theyr  ghost.  So  that  of  aU  them  that  sickned,  there 
was  not  one  amongest  an  hundreth  that  escaped.  At 
the  length,  by  studie  of  phisitions,  and  experience  ot 
the  people  driven  thereunto  by  di^eadful  necessitie 
there  was  a  remedie  invented.    And  it  was  this :  It 
a  man  on  the  day-time  were  plagued  with  the  sweate, 
then  he  should  straight  he  downe  with  all  his  clothes 
and  garments,  and  lye  stHl  the  whole  xxmj  houres. 
If  in  the  night  he  were  taken,  then  he  should  not  rise 
out  of  his  bed  for  the  space  of  xxihj  houres,  and  so 
cast  the  clothes  that  he  might  in  no  mse  provoke  the 
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sweate,  but  so  lye  temperately  that  the  water  miglit 
distill  out  softly  of  the  owiie  accorcle,  and  to  abstayiic 
from  all  meate,  if  he  might  so  long  abstayne,  and  suffer 
hunger,  and  to  take  no  more  drinke,  neyther  hote  nor 
colde,  then  wyll  moderately  quench  and  delay  his 
thh'stie  appetite.  And  in  this  his  amending,  one  point 
dihgently  above  all  other  is  to  be  observed  and  attended, 
that  he  never  put  his  hand  or  foote  out  of  the  bed  to 
refresh  or  coole  himselfe,  the  which  to  doe  is  no  lesse 
payne  than  short  death."* 

Again,  in  HoKnshed's  "Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,"  it  is  related—"  In  this  same  yeere  (1485)  a 
new  kinde  of  sickenes  hivaded  suddenhe  the  people  of 
this  land,  passmg  through  the  same  from  the  one  end 
to  the  other.    It  began  about  the  one  and  twentith  of 
September,  and  continued  untiU  the  end  of  October 
being  so  sharpe  and  deadhe,  that  the  hke  was  never 
heard  of  to  ame  man's  remembrance  before  this  thne  "f 
Eobert  Fabyan  notices  it  m  the  foUowhig  terms  •  "  Aiid 
upon  the  xj  day  of  Octobre  nexte  folowynge,  than 
beynge  the  swetynge  syknesse  of  newe  begon,  dyed  the 
sayd  Thomas  HyUe  than  of  London  mayer,  &  for  hym 
was  chosen  as  mayer  sir  Wyllyam  Stokker  knyght  and 
draper,  which  dyed  also  of  the  sayd  sykenesse  shortly 
after ;  &  then  John  Warde  grocer,  was  chosen  mayer, 
which  so  continued  tyU  the  Feeste  of  Symonde  and 
Jude  folowynge."J     Hecker  records  a  second,  but  less 
severe  attack  in  1506§,  of  which  John  Hardyng  in  liis 

I  Chronicles,  or  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p  IGO 

voI^h  "  "'^-^-^^^^^  I-land, 

p.  67?'  of  England.and  France,  by  Eobert  Fabyan, 

§  Hecker's  Epidemics,  p.  197. 
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y'  w>,s  mueted  for  it  /  laste  time  before  '/Vd  y 
Imrte  "»  In  HaU's  "  Chromcles"  it  is  spoken  of  in  con 
nex  on  with  an  infirmity  of  the  king,  which  had  re- 
Zlx  every  spring  •.  "  And  because  for  ' 
the  harme  and  evell  that  chaimceth  to  the  punce, 
B  mrted  and  commnmoated  to  his  subjectes  and  people 
Uii  dde  sweatynge  whereof  you  heard  before  among 
the  commons  ot  the  reahne  came  agam^  t    A  t^^^ 
also  occurred  m  July,  1517,  which  was 
«tr„rt,ive  in  the  number  of  its  victims,  more  seve  e  in 
"acter,  and  more  rapid  in  its  comrse  than  ei  her 
f  T^  Lo  preceding  outbreaks :  so  much  so  that 
long  tte  lower  lasses  who  Uved  crowded  together  m 
Te  oly  the  deaths  were  innmnerable,  and  very  many 
the  higher  classes  were  cut  off  without  any  premorn 

r^^Vptoms  so  t-  ~  1st:: 

!rrb:U  England,  or^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for  although  in  the  epidemic  of  ^tj^^^^^  ^ 

to  Calais,  yet,  curiously  enough,  it  ^'^^ 
Enghsh  inhabitants§-making 

^    .  J  +-u„f  tlna  wpflisDOsing  causes  oi  the  sweaLuig 
has  stated,  th  t  the  prei^os  g^^  ^,^^^^^1,,,, 

:5relS— Ukemo.otlr.bese^^ 

hausted,  they  ransacked  the  hst  ot  vener 

*  Hardyng's  Chronicles,  p.  550  England,  p.  502. 

+  Hall's  Chronicles,  containing  the  History  ot  o 
1  Hecker,  p.  182.    Hall,  p.  592. 
§  Ibid.  p.  211. 
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Avliose  memory  they  pledged*  The  intercourse  between 
England,  Holland,  and  France  was  very  frequent ;  yet 
was  there  not  a  single  case  propagated  to  either  country, 
except  to  the  Enghsh  inhabitants  of  Calais,  who,-  like 
the  rest  of  theu-  countrymen,  were  greatly  addicted  to 
coarse  gluttony  and  nocturnal  carousings.f 

Again,  the  epidemic  occurred  in  1528,  when  it  was 
stiU  more  general  and,  if  possible,  more  severe,  justify- 
mg  the  epithet  which  was  given  to  it  of  "  The  great 
mortahty."    It  is  reported  by  HaU  and  Pabyan,  dming 
the  follomng  year  it  extended  into  Germany  and  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  Europe,  where  the  alarm 
which  prevailed  m  consequence  bordered  on  maniacal 
despau^J    The  last  attack  was  m  1552,  whereof,  says 
Eabyan,  « there  died  in  the  first  weke  eight  hundred 
persones,  and  then  it  ceased,  thanks  be  to  God  ''§  On 
this  occasion  the  banks  of  the  Severn  were  the  focus  of 
the  malady,  whence  it  was  diffused  in  every  dii^ection, 
and  then  agam  it  was  observed  that  it  uniformly  spared 
foreigners  in  England,  but  foUowed  the  Enghsh  into 
foreign  countries.  j| 

The  silence  of  Enghsh  medical  winters  on  the  chsease 
IS  perfectly  mexphcable,  unless  we  accept  Hecker's 

*  Strutt's  Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  f  Hecker,  p.  213 
t  Fabyan,  p.  699 ;  HaU,  p.  750.  §  Pabyan  p.  711. 

II  In  reading  the  "Chronicles  "from  which  we  W  quoted  the 
Honght  natm-ally  suggests  itself  that,  in  these  early  dL   of  our 
literature,  authors  dealt  so  freely  with  their  orthoga-Jphyf tha  if  ^ 
correct  method  of  spelling,  if  any  such  there  were?  did  n  t  tlent 

to  mfez  as  much  from  some  books  which  William  Caxton  transhted 
into    th:s  nxde  and  syniple  Englyssh  ;  "  as,  for  instance,  in  tl^'p  W 
cronyoon  imprmted  by  hhn,  after  having  somewhat  chau.led  the 
rude  and  old  Englysshe,  that  is,  to  wete,  certayne  words  4  ch  t 
these  days  be  neither  voyd  ne  understanden."    Lond  1840 
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reason,  that,  as  they  did  not  find  it  noticed  by  their 
Tered  mas'ters,  the  Greeks,  they  were  g^-aUy  ^ 
ignorant  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  ot  it,  ana  so 
they  left  it  untouched.  Erasmus,  a  shrewd  observer  of 
the  habits  ot  the  Enghsh  during  the  sixteenth  centm-y 
was,  probably,  not  very  far  fi-om  the  truth  m  imputing 
the  frequent  visitations  of  the  plague,  as  weU  as  ot  the 

weating  sickness,  to  the  filthy  condition  of  the  houses 
aenerally :  so  bad  were  they,  that  he  ^"^^  i^ef  ™^ 
frrlepting  the  splendid  offers  of  Hemy  VIII.  and 

Cardinal  WolsV  to  induce  him  to  fix  his  residence  m 

^  wlCthe  profession  was  agitated  by  the  polemic^ 
ot  IrSangrados,  a  new  continent  was  chscovered  a 
„a  was  op;ned  to  the  destinies  f . 
Tpecies,  and  an  Unbounded  field  P— d  itsdt  for  tl. 

exertions  of  the  most  sangmne  activity.    In  UJ., 

SinlpherCohuribusfirstsi^^^^^^^^ 

bfSp  S.  otriervftions,  aid  to 
deatht)  Ms  work,  entitled  "Nova  Hautai-um,  Amma- 

benefice  that  produced  y^^J"",  ^tjlmmcdious  ..d  bad  ex- 
counterbalance  tbe  drsgn  he 

portion  of  .ie  ^''-^^l^^ZZ,,,,.,,y  of  clay,  strewed  with 
ness  wutan  <1~>-  flo«»  ^Uection  of  lees 

^.r;  Ce-ttoners;Ut.e;  cerements  of  dog,  and  cats,  and 

eyerytHng  that  is  nasty.  _  ^.antiscript  of  Francis  Hernandez 

t  By         c~cide^^^^  ti.e  —       ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

.as  lost,  and  appealed  some  y  ^^^.^^  ^ 

when  it  was  pubhbhed.  it 

the  library  of  Cardinal  Franc.  Xav.  dc  Zclada. 
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Hum,  et  Miiieraliiim  Mexicanorum  Historia,"  wherein  a 
long  list  of  new  medicines  is  contained.   This  was  soon 
followed  by  another  work,  from  the  pen  of  Nicholas 
Monardes,  containing  an  account  of  the  medical  sub- 
stances imported  from  America,  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  Le  Ecluse,  and  into  Enghsh  by  John 
Frampton,  merchant,  with  the  following  inflated  title  : 
"  Joyfrillnewes  out  of  the  newfounde  worlde  ;  wherein 
are  declared  the  rare  and  singidar  vertues  of  diverse 
and  sundrie  herbs,  trees,  oyles,  plants  and  stones; 
mth  thek  appUcations,  as  well  to  the  use  of  physic 
as  chu-m-gerie,  the  saied  beyng  well  appHed  bryngeth 
such  present  remedie  for  all  diseases  as  male  seem  alto- 
gether incredible ;  notwithstanding  by  practize  founde 
out  to  bee  true."    Englished  from  the  Spanish,  1577. 
Another,  and  a  more  important  work,  appeared  early 
in  the  sixteenth  centiu-y  by  Monsignor  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Eamusio*,  embracing  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
records  of  the  labours  of  these  pioneers  in  the  New 
World.    In  this  latter  work,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
discovery  of  a  sprhig  in  Florida  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  m  1508,  who,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks  in  his 
"History  of  America,"  "had  heard  and  believed  the 
tale  of  a  foimtain  which  possessed  virtues  to  renovate 
the  life  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its  stream,  or 
give  a  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the  happy  man  who 
should  drink  of  its  ever-flowing  waters."  f  So  universal 

*  Eacolta  deUe  Navigationi  et  Viaggi  da  Mon.  Gio.  Battista 
Eamusio.  His  words  are,  "Et  in  questo  tempo  si  divulgo  quella 
favoladel  fonte,  che  faceva  ringiovenire,  ettomare  giovani  et  freschi 
i  vecclii." 

t  According  to  a  tradition  cm-rent  among  the  natives  of  Puerto 
Rico,  an  island  of  the  Bahama  gi-oup,  caUed  Bimini,  contained  this 
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was  this  belief,  that  it  was  credited  in  Spain,  not  by  all 
the  people  and  the  court  only,  but  by  those  who  were 
distixLg4hed  for  virtue  and  mtelhgence.    Nature  wa.s 
to  discover  the  secrets  for  which  alchemy  had  toiled  in 
vain;  and  the  ehxir  of  hfe  was  to  flow  from  a  per- 
petual fountain  of  the  New  World,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  ghttering  with  gems  and  gold.    But  Tonce  ae 
Leon  was  destined  to  remain  an  old  man,  and  prema- 
turely so,  by  the  furrows  which  hard  service  had 
imprLed  on  his  cheeks.    "  He  desired  immortahty  on 
earth  and  gained  its  shadow."  * 

Connected  with  the  discovery  of  America  is  a  cunons 
and  interesting  qnestion,  which  -^'f 
and  spread  of  one  of  the  most  awful  diseases  which 
has  ever  afflicted  mantind  ;  and  which  points  m  a 
remarkable  manner  to  the  pnbhc  moi-als  of  the  day 
Morality,  however,  is  a  matter  rather  of  sentiment  than 
"  feed'  vde ;  and  the  proverb  which  declares    ce  qm 
est  vice  au  nord  est  vertu  au  midi,"  detemmmg  as  it 
doe^that  the  axiom  has  the  sanction  of  common  sense 
as  well  as  of  common  opinion,  may  m  some  degi-ee 
3  rve  as  an  apology  for,  as  well  as  an  e^Pl— 
he  fact,  that  is  soon  as  the  subject  is  noticed  m  medi^ 
cal  hterature  we  find  it  recorded  that  sovereigns  and 
Z&,  as  weU  as  princes  and  priests,  were  siiffermg  the 
nenaltv  of  one  common  deUnquency. 
^  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  observa- 

drank  of  «ery  form.am,  nv«,  and  ^  on  a 

^•rSi jT^eSr of  rVn.ed  S«.,  Geor, 
Bancroft,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  PP-  32-34. 
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tion  was  made  by  Philip  Gabriel  Hensler,  that  the 
dreadful  disease,  which  was  known  as  leprosy  (Lepra 
nodosa),  had  gradually  ceased  to  exist;  but  that  another 
and  milder  species  still  continued,  more  especially  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain.* 

As  Lepra  decreased,  another'  disease,  of  an  equally 
formidable  cliaracter,  to  which  the  name  of  Syphihs 
was  given,  quickly  increased  f ;  and  possessing  as  it  did 
many  of  the  characters  of  lepra  it  was  thought  by 
some,  as  by  Gordonius,  John  of  Gaddesden,  Gul.  de 
Sahceto,  and  others,  that  the  disease  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Arabs,  though  imperfectly  described  and 
represented  under  the  names  of  the  chfferent  kinds  of 
lepra,  and  other  cutaneous  affections  ;  and  that  the  one 
had  been  transmuted  into  the  other.     But  Nicholas 
Leomcenus  first  declared  that  it  was  altogether  a  new 
and  chstmct  disease^,  and  Leonard  Fuchs  distinctly 
affirms  that  it  was  a  disease  newly  huported  from 
America,  in  1493,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  con- 
found It  with  any  pre-existing  cutaneous  affection  It 
was  moreover  admitted,  by  the  most  learned  and  ex- 
perienced physicians,  to  be  a  new  disease  of  modern 
origm  m  Europe,  and  one  which  neither  Greeks  nor 
Ai^abs  knew  oi§    Le  Clerc  observes,  that  "  if  the  dis- 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  62.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p  66 

the  rt'ionJp..^  ^Tz^'t 

pronounce  it  to  have  been  so    hut  ff'  T'^  ^""^  ^P^'^^S^^ 

Latin  and  German,  of  sZthn  T^'f  P"^™' 
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temper  had  been  ancient  it  must  have  been  noticed  if 
not  by  practising  physicians,  by  the  poets  at  least ;  lor 
so  fruitM  a  subject  would  never  have  escaped  the 
raillery  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio." 

Toreha,  physician  to  Caesar  Borgia,  hved  and  prac- 
tised at  its  first  outbreak,  and  asserted  that  it  was  not 
the  same  disease,  nor  a  modification  of  the  same  as 
that  which  had  been  so  beautifully  described  by  Ai^et^us 
as  Elephantiasis;  but  a  new  disease,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  a  pecuhar  conjunction  of  the  planets.  Also 
Basil  Valentine,  who  described  it  as  the  new  disease  of 
the  soldiers  (neue  Krankheit  der  Ki'iegsleute)  gives 
additional  evidence  to  the  above  f 

Again,  Fracastor,  in  his  work  entitled  '  De  Morbis 
Contac^iosis,"  observed  that  elephantiasis  had  become 
so  rlre  tha't  "  nesciverunt  quidnam  esset  elepl— , 

nisi  hie  morbus,  quern  ,^Plf it  w^^ 

it  had  not  altogether  chsappeared  ;  for  m  1520  it  w  as 
common  both  iS  Holland  and  Germany,  and  was  attn- 
buTed  by  Roderic  de  Eonseca,  to  the  sour  cabbage 
ch  ei   and  bad  beer,  wliich  the  mhabitants  largely 
Srokof.     Nor  had  it  . together  P^^^^^^^^^ 
France  •  for  Louis  Xin.,  as  late  as  1626,  commanclea 
frphVsicians,  David  and  Juste  ^aig-^^^^^^^^^^ 
all  the   ruly  leprous,  and  to  separate  them  ^om  oth^r 

chseased  persons;  and  ^-^^^^^^f^.^^^^ 

apart  the  Hospital  St.  Mesmm,  wherem  leprosy  ceased 

to  exist  as  an  epidemic.$ 

*  See  also  Astnic,  vol  i.  pp.  4,  5. 

t  Histoire  de  la  ewe  par  le  D^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^ 

t  Sprengel,  vol.  m.  p-  63.    Lemnuis  ^  ^ote  a  book 

plidt  credence  to  all  -"--^^^^^y^  !!  .^^^^ 
entitled  "  De  Miracidis  OccultiB  Natnree,  wheacm 
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Those  p]iysicians  wlio  lived  and  wrote  at  tlie  close 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  syphihs  was  brought  into 
Europe  as  above  stated.    Coradinus,  in  his  "  Opus- 
cuhun  de  Morbo  Gallico,"  pubHshed  in  1497  ;  Gaspar 
Torella,  physician  to  Pope  Alexander  VL,  in  1500; 
Jacobus  Cataneus,  1516  ;  Peter  Maynard,  in  1 518  ;  Gon- 
zalvo,  in  1535;  and  Gabriel  Fallopius,  in  1564,— bear 
witness  to  the  same  fact ;  and  Antonius  Musa  Brassa- 
volus,  who  hved  and  practised  at  the  time,  even  recites 
the  particulars  of  its  first  introduction  :   « In  April, 
1494,"  he  says,  "  Bartholomew  Columbus,  the  brother 
of  Christopher,  arrived  in   Hispaniola  (Dominique) 
with  three  ships,  which  returned  to  Spain  in  the  same 
.  year,  with  P.  Boyle,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  Pedi^o  de 
Margarit,  a  Calabrian  gentleman,  severely  affected  with 
the  distemper." 

In  1494,  Charles  VIII,  king  of  Prance,  invaded 
Italy,  and  entered  Naples  in  February,  1495  ;  he  re- 
tm^ned  to  France  in  October  of  the  same  year,'  leaving 
behmd  him  Gilbert,  Count  de  Montpensier,  with  6000 
men,  many  of.  whom  were  then  affected.  The  father 
of  Gabriel  Fallopius  was  with  Charles  at  J^aples  and 
commumcated  to  his  son  an  account  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease.  But  each  nation  to  which  it  was 
imputed  denied  the  charge  of  having  first  propagated 
It,  and  each  mdulged  in  recriminating  its  neighbour  • 
for,  says  Gabriel  Fallopius,  « Itali  Galhciun  morbuni 

chap  p  269),  that  in  Holland  the  public  censors,  who  were 
deputed  to  detect  and  set  apart  the  leprous,  determined  tLe  existence 
0  the  disease  by  throwing  into  the  urine  of  the  suspected  person  a 
little  of  the  oxidated  skunnnngs  of  lead  (massicot).  If  it  sank  the 
person  was  judged  to  be  healthy;  but  if  it  swam,  L  individual  wVs 
thought  to  be  affected  with  lepra. 
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vocant ;  GalH  scabiem,  vel  morbum  Italicum,  vocant*  ; 

vocant  qniiietiam  Hispanicam  scabiem,  quomaan  affectus 

ab  Hispanis  communicatus  est  Germams." 

Sydenham  thouglit  that  its  origin  might  be  reterred 

to  the  coast  of  Gdnea,  or  to  some  portion  of  the  negro 

comitry  thereabout ;  under  the  supposition  that  Yaws 
(an  epidemic  disease  of  Guinea)  and  syphilis  were 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  disease ;  but  m  an 
article  on  yaws  in  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine," Dr.  Kerr  has  shown  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  both  diseases,  and  that  they  differ.  ^ 

Fernel,  who  pubhshed  his  "Umversa  Meclicina  m 
1580  informs  us  that  many  theologians  beheved  and 
inculcated  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  was  a  judgment 
from  the  Almighty  to  testify  against  •  the  sms  of  the 
Xus-  whilst  the  astrologers  generaUy  attributed  i  s 
Sel^ce  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  planets 

nr:;S^^cS^-^^^^^^^  -dvohimmous 
.riters  on  the  subject  ^^^^^^^^f^ 
the  Idno-  of  Prance,  and  to  Augustus  ii.  , 
who  pubUshed  a  treatise  in  1737,  contaimng  anaccou^rt 
of  the  original  propagation  and  contagion  of  the 
temper.t    Making  use  of  an  argument  hke  that  ot 
T  e  Ctoc  he  assimied  that  if  it  had  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  o   Bomans,  it  would  have  been  netted  by 
rir/-enal,Pers.s,«s,Mart^^^^ 
but  all  are  silent  on  the  matter.    He  then  sno 

.  Fe.nel  relates  that  it  first  appeared  i,r 
licua  Morbus  est  appeUatus.  —Johanms  m 

cina;  de  Lue  Venered,  ^.5S2.  ^ed  by  William  Bar- 

t  Astmc,   De  Morbis  Venereis,  tianslated  ly 

ro-wby.    Lond.-  1737. 
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the  disease  was  common  in  the  Antilles  when  discovered 
by  Christopher  Cohimbus,  and  especially  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  which  was  subsequently  called  Domi- 
nique ;  that  it  was  from  thence  transported  to  Europe, 
as  stated  by  Brassavolus,  where  it  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  the  Spaniards,  from  them  to  the  Neapohtans, 
from  both  of  them  to  the  French,  and  from  all  these  to 
other  nations.    WiUiam  Becket,  a  surgeon  in  London, 
affirmed  that  the  disease  was  previously  known  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  pubhshed  two  papers  in  the  "  Philosopliical 
Transactions,"  vols.  xxx.  and  xxxi  (the  first  in  1718), 
to  prove  that  it  was  known  in  England  long  before 
1494,  and  that  it  was  called  Brenning.    But  Astruc 
meets  and  explams  every  argument  of  Becket's  ;  and 
Dr.  Ereind,  m  his  "  History  of  Medicine,"  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Astruc,  that  it  was  brought  fi^om  the  West 
Indies.    «  One  thing,"  says  he,  "  is  remarkable  ;  the 
Spamards  upon  thefi-  fii^st   expedition  to  America 
brought  home  fi^om  thence  this  contagious  disorder,  and 
soon  after  carried  another  of  equal  infection  thither 
the  small-pox,  of  which  the  Indian  prince  Montezuma 
died."    He  moreover  states,  "it  often  went  by  the 
name  of  Patiu-sa,  the  very  expression  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Inchans."    Physicians,  astonished  at  the 
novelty  of  the  disease,  and  finding  that  the  medicines 
which  were  usually  given  in  leprosy  (a  disease  in  some 
respects  resembhng  tliis),  proved  ineff^ectual,  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  treat  it,  and  in  despair,  left  it  for  a  time  in 
the  hands  of  quacks  and  mountebanks.    But  Gonsalvo 
Eerrand,  who  was  himself  afiected  at  Naples  and 
knowmg  no  cure,  went  off"  to  the  West  Indies  to  find 
out  how  the  natives  treated  it.    He  soon  discovered 
that  guaiacum  was  chiefly  relied  on— an  instance  of 
a  country  producing  both  disease  and  antidote— and 
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returned  to  Spain,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune  by 
the  use  of  it  *    Velasius  informs  us  that  Charles  V. . 
was  cm^ed  of  the  disease  by  guaiacum  ;  and  its  virtues^ 
were  also  extolled  in  a  poem  by  Fracastor ;  but,  m 
spite  of  it  and  other  remedies,  Francis  I.  of  France 
is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  malady.f 
It  may  well  be  imagmed,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  so 
formidable  a  disease,  which  menaced  the  entu^e  de- 
struction of  the  human  race,  and  subjected  physicians 
to  the  greatest  ignominy,  for  .  their  ignorance  ot  its 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  remedies  for  its  cure,  every 
practitioner  treated  it  according  to  his  own  pecuhar 
fancy,  iust  as  we  have  seen  the  Asiatic  cholera  treated 
ih-  our  own  day.    Many  employed  sassafras,  another 
American  antidote,  which  was  introducecrby  »holas 
■  Monardes;  whilst  others  depended  on  6piates.  Later 
still,  sarsapariUa,  another  native  of.,  the  New  World 
was  introduced  as  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy ;  but 
experience  did  not  verify  the  encomiums  which  were 
bestowed  on  any  of  these.    In  some  parts,  of  Spaan 
where  the  fluxing  of  metals  was  practised,  it  was 
.   observed,  that  the  workmen  who  were  engaged  m  the 

*  Ereind's  History  of  Medicine.  ,     i  a-  t-^A 

t  In  to  poem,  or  "  Tractate  do  SypUMe,"  whiet  h^  cUdicatcd 

toIhfcWin  1  Bembo,  r  gives  an  acconnt  of  *e  .eoonaa,7 

.npi::,  and  of  the  ^d^antages  of  — ^ 

J         Frnmstor  obtained  Ms  reputation  by  tlie     bypHUis  ou 
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operation,  if  attacked  with  the  disease,  regained  their 
Jiealth  without  taking  any  medicine  at  all ;  and  thus  it 
occurred,  that  mercury  was,  by  chance,  discovered  to 
be  a  specific;  but  for  which,  the  disease  might  have 
been  still  unconquerable.    Mercmy  was  used  exter- 
nally as  early  as  1497  ;  but  Paracelsus  first  gave  it 
mternally,  and  upbraided  physicians  for  depending  on 
guaiacum  and  China  root ;  he  also  was  the  first  to  show 
that  syphilis   mochfied  most  other  afiections  by  its 
presence ;  and  so  common  was  it  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  aU  diseases  assumed,  more, 
or  less,  a  syphiloid  character.    If  may  be  quoted' 
however,  as  a  notable  example  of  the  benefit  which 
the  study  of  medicine 'has  conferred  on  manldnd ;  for 
just  m-ptoj^oition  as  the  knowledge  of  its  effects  on  the 
orgamc  "tissues;  shd  of  the  therapeutical  action  of  the 
remedies  employed  against.it  have  increased,  the  affec- 
tion itself  has  diminished  both  m  intensity  and  com- 
plexity    And  herg  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
medical,  history  of  the   fifteenth  century  would  be 
mcomplete  without  some  allusion  to  the  alchemists 
who  bequeathed  to  us  a  few  metallic  and  mhieral 
preparations  for  the  ciu-e  of  disease. 

Li  adchtion  to  the  orchnary  impulse  which  springs 
from  the  avaxice  of  the  human  heart,  every  tile  of 

•  rt'7T  ?  '-^  7  ^^^^  '^'^  amusement  of 

the  perturbed  mmd  of  Charles  VI.;  and,  as  the  mi- 

n.pid.tions  of  alchemists  promised  more  marvellous 
suits  than  any  other  occupation,  the  number  of 
adepts  greatly  increased. 

Another  inducement  originated  in  a  book  written 
by  Nicholas  F  amel,  a  native  of  Pontoise,  wherein  he 
affirmed  that  lie  luid  converted  a  quantity  of  mei4irv 
into  silver  and  gold.    The  impossibihty  of  the  ZZl 
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so  universally  recognised,  that  if  a  man  were  to  make  a 

similar  boast  now,  we  ^1-^1^1  J.^^  affltt 

Alchemists,  however,  appealed  to  the 
of  Flamel  to  substantiate  their  art;  whJst  others,  less 
tltol,  have  hinted  that  the  book  wa.  an  mvenUon 

to  divert  the  king.*  i    t„  „f  minor 

Contemporaneously  with  several  f  ^P' 

discoverer  of  several  salts  of  antimony  which 

first  to  descriDe  siup  popular 
His  works,  according  to  Hoeter  ^^^.^^  ^  J  ,4^^^^^^. 
d..rii.P-  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  his  Jleveia 
tn  of  Se  r^^^^^^^^      (Offenbahrung  der  verbor^^^^^ 
tion  01  oc  ^^^^^^      ^Q^,  His 

HandgrifFe)    but  they  are 

^oTi"  wrt^        errors  of 

"^Srmann,  in  his  "Erfordia 

gested  that  ^^^^^^  Tthe  «c- 

t:ri^Krortrgeneralhst  of  that  order. 

■  the  archives  at  Eome. 

Paris,  1842.  _  Bernard  of  Padua,  Marcellus 

t  Jacques  Cc^K  xb  ^g^^^rTbomas  Norton  of  Eng- 

Pidnus  of  Florence,  Aurada  -of  StrasUug 

land,  Tritlreim     ^usjraa  ^  ^^^l"  Basilius  Valentinus  in 
^  "Eadem  a^tate  (scilicet  ^^^^.^^       ^^txirali  indagatione 

divi  Petri  monasterio  7;-^^*'/^"'  jf.sform  Erfordiensi. 


admiraHlis."  • 
Erfurti,  1675. 
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The  frequent  recurrence  of  epidemic  diseases  during 
the  fifteentii  century  is  noticed  by  Short,  Pistorius, 
Hecker,  Fernehus,  Webster,  and  others.    These  pesti- 
lential visitations  were,  doubtless,  occasioned  by  the 
filth,  in  which  the  most  affluent  of  people  hved,  and  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  at  that  time.  Moreover, 
we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Guy  de  Chauliac  to 
that  effect ;  for  he  noticed  that  the  plague  was  remark- 
ably fatal  to  the  Carmehte  monks  at  Avignon,  who 
were  notoriously  dirty  and  indolent ;  and,  as  a  fiirther 
illustration,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  with  the  improve- 
ments hi  the  social  habits  of  the  mhabitants  of  Europe, 
many  of  these  diseases  have  died  out.    The  plague, 
the  sweating  sickness,  and  leprosy,  are  now  known  to 
us  only  as  historical  facts,  whilst  dysentery,  fever,  and 
other  zymotic  diseases,  still  chng  to  us  with  more  or 
less  mtensity,  accorchng  to  our  neglect  or  observance 
of  hygienic  laws. 

That  practical  experience  which  might  have  been 
apphed  to  the  protection  of  the  pubhc  health,  was 
never  thought  of,  or  so  vaguely  turned  to  accomit, 
that,  as  no  great  mysteiy  was  disclosed  by  it,  so  no 
manifest  result  ensued.  And  this  naturaUy  leads  to 
the_  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  profession  at  that 
period. 

In  Italy,  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  reverenced  as 
the  models  of  physicians,  whilst  Albucasis  was  the 
Ideal  standard  of  the  surgeons.*  The  Itahan  univer- 
sities conferred  degrees  on  physicians  and  sm^geons 
ahke  ;  and,  although  no  great  advance  in  mechcme 
or  surgery  was  made  by  either,  yet  the  practitioners  of 
each  department  maintained  a  spirit  of  good  fellow 


VOL.  I. 


*  Gii-odat,  15.  32, 
S 
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ship,  and  evinced  a  certain  amount  of  diUgence  in  their 
respective  pursuits,  iiotwithstanding  that  they  were 
mere  followers  and  commentators  of  ancient  autho- 
rities. Prom  Italy,  the  taste  for  Greek  hterature  ex- 
tended itself  into  Germany,  where  an  unrestramed 
expression  of  thought  and  a  free  press  were  accorded 
by  Maximihan,  who  thus  became  the  instrument  by 
which  rays  of  hght  were  projected  on  a  path  over  wliich 
Luther  was  destined  to  travel  * 

But  in  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  administration  ot 
hospitals  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Even 
on  the  battle-field  priests  were  esteemed  above  surgeons, 
if  we  may  depend  on  Moehsenf,  who  states  that  by 
order  of  the  first  Council  of  Eatisbon  every  commander 
should  have  two  bishops  with  priests  and  chaplains ; 
and  every  colonel  should  be  attended  with  a  confessor. 

No  mention  is  made  of  field  hospitals  or  army  sur- 
geons in  the  middle  ages  until  about  the  fifteenth  cen- 
■   tiiry,  when  field  surgeons  were  appointed  for  the  use  ot 
the  commanders  and  principal  officers,  but  not  for  the 
service  of  the  field  hospital.    That  was  supermtended 

by  priests,  t  .  , 

In  France,  in  consequence  of  the  comproimse  be- 
tween the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  their  subordinate 
clercty,  whereby  the  practice  of  surgery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  barbers,  the  relative  position  of  physiciaiis 
was  improved.  Being  admitted  as  members  of  he 
.    University,  they  were  so  inflated  with  then'  titles, 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

,e^Jw"\:^Nic,,oJoo.n.  as  field 

which  h.  received  forty  mark,  or  pounds   ten  quailerly. 

Kymer's  Focdera,  torn.  iv.  cap.  ii.  PP-  H".  i^'- 
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tliat  they  considered  thek  dignity  compromised,  not 
only  by  the  practice  of  surgery,  but  even  by  visitino-  a 
patient  in  bed.*  ^ 

Tor  a  long  time,  according  to  the  register  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  their  functions  were  confined  to  the 
examination  of  such  evidence,  either  m  the  shape  of 
excretions  or  detaHed  accounts  of  cases,  as  might  be 
sent  to  them,  (a  custom  which  has  been  admirably 
lUustrated  by  the  exquisite  paintings  of  Jan  Steen,) 
whereupon  they  decided  on  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  appropriate  remedies, 

^  members  of  the  University 

but  as  M.  Thou  hiforms  us,  were  regarded  rather  in  the 
hgh  of  students,  of  which  there  were  two  orders,  the 
l/..Z.cm.-6/«mr^z,.z.,  and  Clercsf ;  the  former  bem^ 
quahhed  to.be  admitted  mto  the  Faculty  and  University 
on  the  conchtion  of  renoimcing  surgery,  whilst  the  latter,' 
not  havmg  been  educated  as  ecclesiastics,  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  such  advancement 

F^Z  lf  uT'^'^'tT''''^^  P~  to  which  the 
Sof  f  r^'T  ^"^^^  ^'^^^^^^tion.    In  the 

Tacimty  of  a  holy  font,  m  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
the  physicians  were  wont  to  meet ;  and  thither  as  mly 
of  the  sick  as  were  able  flocked  to  them  t    It  was  I 
cunous  assembly,  and  one  not  unhkely  to  leld  to  much  ' 
abuse  and  corruption,  where  ecclesiastics  mil  ered  ^ 

^^^^ 
wantino-  if  fin «        1  -  ^or  were  instances 

wanting,  if  the  scandalous  reports  were  true,  in  wliich 

*  Girodat,  p.  17.  +  n  •  i 

t  Ibid.  p.'84.        .        I  f- 

^  §  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

s  2 
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the  sanctity  of  the  church  was  grievously  desecrated  by 
the  Hcentious  monks.  '  Tlie  Cardinal  EtouteviUe  had 
the  sagacity  to  estimate  the  demorahzing  influence  and 
opportunities  wliich  these  customs  gave  to  physicians  as 
well  as  to  patients,  and  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  re- 
"vocatio-n  of  the  ordinance  which  imposed  cehbacy  on 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  ;  so  that,  in  1452,  they  were 
allowed  to  marry,  and  made  to  forsake  their  cathedral 
haunts  and  benefices.*    Thek  emoluments  were  thus 
diminished  wliilst  their  wants  were  increased  f;  where- 
upon began  the  jealousies  between  them  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  incorporated  College  of  St.  Louis,  which 
continued  mth  more  or  less  intensity,  according  to  the 
reciprocal  acts  of  hostility  which  were  committed  by 
either  party,  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The  Faculty, 
by  virtue  of  its  affihation  with  the  University,  assumed 
a  supremacy  and  claimed  privileges  which  were  felt  to 
be  ofiensive  as  well  as  oppressive  towards  the  surgeons  ; 
whilst  these  latter,  by  encroaching  on  the  vocation  of 
the  physicians,  were  looked  upon  as  odious  rivals  and 

usurpers.^  , 
Thb  barbers,  who  were  alhed  with  thesm^geons,  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  abeady  alluded  to 
were  duly  examined,  strove  to  extend  the  boundary  ot 
their  hcence,  and  to  identify  themselves  more  intimately 
with  their  superiors,  by  whom  they  were  held  m  ri- 
gorous subjection;  so  much  so  that  the  bondage 
eventually  became  irksome  and  intolerable.§  lakmg 

J.^::^^^^^^  by^i--  ^^'-^^ra^TTn  tjfe  cole:: 

1    -oi  •!•       i„  -R^l  in  They  were  embodied  m  the  coueoe, 

S,!^  rif/re'"C„Uege  I  Sain.  Co.e."  TKe  privijeges 
rocorfed  to  the  .urgeons  by  this  ohal-tcr  appear  to  have  been  U.e 
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advantage  of  this  feehng  the  physicians  were  accused 
by  Pasqiiier  (and  he  quoted  the  subjoined  decree  of  the 
faculty*,  dated  1493,  as  a  proof)  of  having  endea- 
voured to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  barbers  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  sm^geons,  by  appointing  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  treatises 
of  Guy  de  Chauliac,  and  other  surgical  authors,' to  the 
former.    Professing  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  profession  and  the  pubhc  weal,  they  made 
the  ignorance  of  the  barbers  a  pretext  for  educating 
them ;  whilst,  in  fact,  they  made  them  more  formidable 
rivals  to  the  regular  surgeons,  f 

The  barbers  being  thus  adopted  by  the  Faculty  in 
defiance  of  the  College  de  Saint  Come,  the  surgeons 
made  a  special  appeal  to  the  University  for  confirma- 
tion of  the  privileges  accorded  to  them  by  the  charter 
of  PhihiDpe-le-Bel ;  but  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (Hehn), 
a  professed  enemy  of  the  sm^geons,  declared  that  those 
privileges  had  lapsed. 

The  smgeons  reciprocated  by  spealdng  and  writing 
invectives  against  the  faculty,  an  instance  of  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Lanfranc.  «  0  Deus," 
says  he,  «  quare  sit  hodie  tanta  differentia  mter  physi- 
cum  et  chiiwgum,  nisi  quoniam  physici  manualem 
operationem  laicis  rehqueruut,  aut  quoniam,  ut  dicunt 
qmdam  operari  manibus  dedignantm^  aut,  quod  magis 

cause  of  the  jealousy  and  discord  between  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons.    See  also  Pasquier,  Recherches  stir  la  France,  liv  iv 
ch.  XXXI.  p.  869.    Fol.  Paris,  1620. 

*  ;'Placuit  Facultati  quod  Barbitonsores  haberent  imimt  de 
Magistns  FactUtatis  qxii  leget  iis  Guidoncm  et  alios  ductores  verb 
latmis,  eis  exponendo  aliquando  verbis  familiaribus  et  gallicis  sc- 
cimdum  suam  vohmtatem."  ^  • 

t  Girodat,  p.  102. 

s  3 
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credo,  quoniam  operationis  modum  iiecessarium  non 
noverunt?  " 

The  barbers,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  which 
they  received  from  the  Faculty,  became  a  thhrd  party 
to  the  feud* ;  and,  although  at  first  they  adopted  the 
quarrel  of  the  physicians,  as  a  requital  for  past  services, 
they  soon  discovered  interests  of  their  own,  which 
were  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  other 
two  bodies,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  then: 
vocations  led  them  to  trench  on  the  province  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other.    Each  party  thus  came  to  view 
its  rivals  with  a  jealous  eye;  and,  as  time  wore  on, 
inherited  the  rancorous  and  vindictive  feehngs  ot  its 
predecessors,  notwithstanding  the  various  attempts  to 
effect  compromises  and  reconcihations,  and  m  spite  ot 
the  dkect  mtervention  of  papal  and  royal  ordinances, 
which  are  recorded  m   the  work  of  Girodat^  in 
England  hkewise  dissensions  arose  between  the  difierent 

^"^EvrntuaUy,  in  1515,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Hehn, 
another  appeal  was  made  to  the  Univei'sity  by  he 
CoUege  of  Surgeons,  which  resulted  m  a  decree  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  surgeons  and 
barbers,  and  that  the  Surgeons  should  be  members  of 
the  Faculty  with  permission  to  grant  diplomas  of  hcen- 
tiates,  and  doctors  in  surgery,  which  had  greater  attra  - 

ions  for  the  members  than  the  more  1--M 
tion  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledgcf  The 
TL^  l  u.!^^^^  and  civil  law,  whose  respective 
ftations  in  the  universities  had  never  been  positively 

det  i^ned,  embarked  in  a  vehement  controversy  on 


;  ^^^0!^^^^^^,      Jol^n  Noble  Johnson,  p.  87. 
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that  subject*    As  the  supreme  dignity  was  vested  in 
the  Chiu-ch,  and  the  graduates  in  divinity  enjoyed  an 
imdoubted  superiority  over  those  iii  other  faculties, 
the  clergy  rested  satisfied  with  their  own  power,  and 
took  httle  trouble  to  ascertain  the  precedence  of  others. 
But  the  dispute  was  carried  on  with  great  acrimony 
by  the  faculties  of  Civil  Law  and  Medicme,  and  even- 
tually terminated  in  the  victory  of  the  latter;  a  decree 
being  issued  which  assigned  to  the  graduates  in  medi- 
cme seats  in  convocation  on  the  right  side  of  the 
chancellor,  and  to  the  civihans,  seats  on  the  left,  f 
^  But  pine  physicians  were  then  very  rare  ;  for  medi- 
cme was  made  an  accomphshment  of  the  priesthood ; 
and  to  that  circumstance,  perhaps,  was  the  honour 
which  has  been  just  alluded  to  attributable. .  The  deci- 
sion, moreover,  was  made  m  the  tmie  of  Henry  VI., 
who  gave  great  patronage  to  physicians,  and  deputed 
three,  in  conjunction  with  two  sm^geons,  to  regulate 

_  *  A  curious  and  interesting  pamphlet  was  wi-itten  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Swift,  entitled,  "  The  Eight  of  Precedence  between  Phy- 
sicians and  Civilians  inquired  into,"  wherein  he  decided  the  point  as 
foHows:  -  The  nicest  logicians  wiH  aUow  it  a  fair  way  of  arguino-  in 
aU  cases  to  refer  to  things  what  is  true  as  to  persons;  and  therefore 
I  conclude  if  physi<.k  be  a  faculty  more  ancient  than  that  of  civil 
law,  then  rt  hterally  goes  before  it  (i.  e.),  takes  place  of  it;  and  I 
hope  It  wiE  not  be  denied  that  physick  is  as  old  as  the  occasion  of  it 
as  old  mdeed,  within  a  few  days  as  mankind,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  said  of  the  other  (in  comparison)  upstart  profession,  unless 
any  one  will  be  so  hardy  to  affirm  there  was  a  Doctors'  Commons  or 
Bishops'  Court  m  Paradise." 

t  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre,  p.  87.  Swift,  in  the  pamphlet 
previously  alluded  to,  proposes  the  following  rule  to  be  obsei-ved  by 
aU  professors  in  each  faculty,  and  their  understrappei-s :  "That  a 
doctor  of  physick  shaU  take  place  of  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  sin-geon  of 
an  advocate,  an  apothecaiy  of  a  proctor  of  office,  and  a  tooth-Lwer 
of  a  registrar  m  the  court."  ^^wer 

s  4 
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his  food  and  administer  his  medicine,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  prodigious  quantity.* 

The  earhest  mandate  or  warrant  for  the  attendance 
of  a  physician  at  court  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
is  dated  33  Henry  VI.  ;  when  the  person  whose  ser- 
vices were  required  was  summoned  by  an  order,  issued 
either  by  the  king  himself  under  his  sign  manual  and 
privy  seal,  or  under  those  of  his  minister,  and  dis- 
charged at  the  termination  of  the  disease  with  such 
remuneration  as  the  length  of  his  attendance,  his  skiU, 
or  the  munificence  of  his  sovereign  might  award.  _ 

In  more  than  one  document  of  this  kind,  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  rank  and  office  of  the  Physi- 
cian and  those  of  the  Apothecary ;  the  services  of  the 
former  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  "  in  reward,"  a 
term  expressive  of  an  honorarium,  or  gift,  and  not  hke 
those  of  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  a  legal  demand.f 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  sLxteenth,  the  honom^  attached  to  the  title 
of  Doctor  was  thought,  by  the  Germans,  to  be  greatest 
when  obtamed  in  Germany.  A  native  German  who 
graduated  in  a  foreign  land,  was  thereby  rendered 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre,  p.  166.  _ 
+  Ibid  P  165.    "In  the  Cotton  Libraiy  there  is  a  volume  of 
exL^ts  from  an  original  book  of  accounts  of  Henry  VIIL,  wrth  the 
fgn  m  ntl  at  the  Ld  of  each  month,  supposed  to      the  — 
of  Sir  0  BridRman,  which  contains  some  ctmous  particulars  of  the 
at  oWicL  d^-ing  that  reign."    I  have  made  the  above  state- 
ment onle  authority  of  Johnson ;  but  Aikm,  in  his  "  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Medicine^^'  asserts  that  Nicholas  de  Ferndiam  was  c.1  c^^ 
Z  cLt  bv  Henry  HI.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  John  of  Gad- 
resSf?— h.    Of  Fei.eham  it  ^^^^^^^ 
entertained  as  domestic  physician,  at  a  large  salaiy,  until 
»iade  Bishop  of  Durham.    See  Aikm,  pp.  4,  5. 
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incapable  of  liolcling  certain  appointments,  which  were 
much  coveted  in  the  imperial  court. 

According  to  the  etiquette  of  that  court,  a  very- 
young  doctor  of  divinity  or  law  took  precedence  of  the 
oldest  doctor  of  medicine  ;  but  eventually  age  regu- 
lated the  value  of  the  honoiu-. 

The  diplomas  of  all  tliree  conferred  certain  privi- 
leges. If  circumstances  ever  brought  the  holders  of 
these  diplomas  before  a  judge,  they  might  remain 
seated  whilst  sentence  was  being  pronounced.  Their 
wives  were  authorised  to  dress  as  noble  ladies  did. 
The  old  German  doctor  might  wear  a  sword,  a  confes-' 
sion  of  nobihty,  although  not  nobly  born,  which  was 
never  made  either  in  France  or  Italy. 

He  was  moreover  exempt  fi^om  certain  taxes;  he 
was  never  subjected  to  pay  tribute  of  customs  or  duty 
of  excise.  He  was  also  free  from  arrest ;  nor  could  he 
be  summoned  agamst  his  wiU  as  a  witness;  but, 
when  he  chose  to  make  a  deposition,  his  oath  or 
Ills  word  was  held  to  be  twice  as  potential  as  that  of 
an  orduiary  man.* 

Nicholas  Hostresham  and  John  Phreas,  two  Enghsh 
physicians,  are  said  to  have  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  as  neither  " 
of  them  advanced  the  knowledge  of  theii^  profession, 
the  only  interest  attaching  to  either  consists  of .  an 
anecdote  concerning  the  latter,  who,  after  being  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  officiatmg  as  a  minister  of  the 
ChLirch,  proceeded  to  Padua  to  study  physic,  and  after- 
wards to  Eome  to  practise  it. 

"  He  translated  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  dedicated  it 

*  A  Book  about  Doctors,  by  J.  Cordy  JeafFresou. 
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to  Pope  Pavd  n.,  which  procured  for  him  from  that 

;Xmrt:y  to\t^Uonea  Hm,  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  consecration. 

*  A  Book  about  Doctors,  by  J.  Cordy  Jeafireson. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  ANATOMISTS  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUHY. 

Theee  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  a  really  just  com- 
parison of  one  age  with  another,  and  nothing  more 
natural  than  a  total  disregard  of  the  obstructions  which 
formerly  lay  in  the  way  of  scientific  advancement. 
The  early  ages  of  Christianity  were  pre-eminently  un- 
critical, so  that  the  vices  of  the  priesthood,  whilst  they 
passed  unnoticed,  did  not  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
laity.    Civihsation  was  at  a  low  ebb,  therefore  the 
physical  attributes  of  the  sexes  were  cliiefly  admired 
and  estimated  accordingly.    Those  who  were  learned, 
occupied  themselves  more  with  the  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  ancient  classics  *  than  with  the  moral 
practices  of  theh-  nearest  neighbours ;  but  as  time  wore 
on,  the  revival  of  learning  brought  knowledge  and 
superstition  into  juxtaposition,  and,  for  a  time,  they 
remained  so  without  a  conflict ;  yet,  as  inteUectual 
culture  advanced,  and  the  light  of  reason  exposed  the 
misdeeds  of  those  who  should  have  been  examples  to 
others,  a  good  deal  of  speculative  scepticism  aldose  on 
the  one  hand,  and  inveterate  prejudice  and  antagonism 
on  the  other:  t  so  that,  ahhough  there  had  never  before 
been  so  great  a  progress  in  scholarship,  there  had  never 
before  been  so  great  an  opposition  to  it. 


*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 


t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Medicis,  the  Estes,  the 
Gonzages,  the  Sforzas,  and  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  Italy 
became  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the 
stream  of  hterature  was  once  more  traced  back  to  its 
fountain-head.*  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  were  studied 
in  the  original  Greek  instead  of  Saracenic  and  garbled 
translations.     The  power  of  knowledge,  which  the 
ancients  possessed,  was  again  appreciated,  and  affected 
the  imagination  with  wonder  and  novelty.    It  was 
«  a  voice  to  the  heart  of  the  hving  from  the  writmgs  of 
the  dead,  as  of  '  deep  calhng  unto  deep,'  showing  that 
the  actions,  the  thoughts  and  teachings  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  may  awaken  as  much  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  as  the  impulses  of  om  own  age,  or  the 
direct  mvestigation  of  nature."t    Progress,  however,  is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth ;  for  men's  minds  are  not  easily 
diverted  from  the  groove  in  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  run ;  and,  as  Greek  grammar  was  the  subject  to 
which  every  form  of  hterary  research  was  made  sub- 
sidiary m  the  fifteenth  century,  so  was  the  same  form  of 
investigation  continued  m  the  sixteenth,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Argentier,  m  his  commentaries,  descnbnig 
a  celebrated  university  of  that  period,  declared  that  the 
four  faculties  made  but  one,  and  that  one,  a  body  ot 
m^ammarians.J    Among  the  earhest  as  weh  as  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  who 
exemphfied  m  his  own  person  the  influences  winch  1 
have  iust  described,  was  Thomas  linacre,  who,  after 
being  educated  in  a  monastic  school  at  Canterbuiy§ , 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  ?•  2. 

+  W  Y  Sellar,  "  Oxford  Essays."    18o7.  _ 
5  Igl'tfer  Comment,  i.  in  Galen,  a,-..  "  Med."  p.  7.  Ven.ce 

""fuferf  Thomas  Linacre,  by  Jolm  Noble  Johnson,  p.  4. 
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proceeded  in  1480  to  Oxford,  where,  associated  with 
Wilham  Latimer,  he  appHed  himself  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  tlien  accompanied  Selhng,  an  ambassador  of  Henry 
VH.  at  the  Papal  Court,  to  Italy;  and  remained  at 
Bologna  when  that  university  was  in  high  repute,  in 
consequence  of  being  selected  by  the  few  native  Greeks, 
who  had  anticipated  the  general  return  of  their  country- 
men to  the  soil  of  their  forefathers  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centiu-y,  for  the  teaching  of  their  native  lan- 
guage.*   At  Padua,  which  was  also  celebrated  as  a 
medical  school,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  m  Medicme 
with  more  than  usual  applause  f ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
England,  was  appointed  domestic  physician  to  Hemy 
VH.,  in  1501.J    The  year  before,  he  proposed,  m  con- 
junction with  Grocyn  and  Latimer,  to  translate  the 
entu'e  works  of  Aristotle  into  Latin  ;  and  he  performed 
his  part  of  the  undertaking;  but  Grocyn  and  Lathner 
failed  m  theii^s.§   He  subsequently  wrote  a  Latin  version 
of  some  portions  of  Galen,  to  wit,  "  De  Sanitate  Tuendti " 
"DeMethodo  Medench,"   "De  Temperamentis,  et  de 
In^quahTemperie,"  "DeNatm^ahbusPacultatibus,"  and 
«  De  Pulsuum  Usu."    He  also  translated  extracts  from 
Paiilus  ^gmeta,  on   "Crisis  and  Critical  Days  with 
their  Signs." 

On  the  death  of  Henry  VH.  in  1509,  Linacre  was 
appointed  physician  to  Henry  VHI.;  shortly  after  which, 
he  IS  said,  by  liis  biographer,  to  have  timied  his  mind  to 
theology,  when  the  foUowing  anecdote  is  recorded  of 
him.  On  reading  a  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  wherem  a  system  of  rehgious  and  moral  duty  is 

*  Life  of  Thomas  Linacre,  p.  104. 

t  Ibid.  p.  144.  +  n  •  1  , 

§  Grosse  s  Vollstundiges  Universal  Lexicon,  art.  "  Linacer." 
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inculcated  in  opposition  to  tlie  passions  and  propensities 
of  human  nature,  Linapre  no  'sooner  perused  the  com- 
mand ".swear  nofat  all"  than  he  threw  away  the  book, 
and  with  an  oath  vowed  that  "  this  was  not  the  Gospel, 
or  that  we  were  not  Christians."  He  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  the  restoration  of  Greek  htera- 
ture  .in  this  country,  his  translations  being,  not  only 
faithfid  transcripts  of  the  original  text,  but  Sprengel 
accords  to  them  the  additional  merit  of  possessing  great 
purity  and  elegance  of  style.* 

In  1518,  letters  patent  were  granted  by  Hemy  VIII. 
to  John  Chamber,   Thomas  Linacre,  Fernandus  de 
Victoria,  physicians  to  the  king,  together  with  Nicholas 
Halsewell,  John  Francis,  Eobert  Yaxley,  and  all  men 
•of  the  same  faculty  in  London,  to  be  incorporated  as 
one  body  and  perpetual  community  or  coUege.  To 
this  privilege  were  added  the  power  of  amiuaUy  elect- 
ing a  president  of  perpetual  succession,  and  the  use-  of 
a  common  seal.    They  were  to  hold  assembhes,  make 
statutes  and  ordinances  for '  governing  the  cohege,  and 
all  who  exercised  the  same  faculty  in  I^ondon,  and 
witlihi  seven  miles  thereof ;  interdicting  any  to  prac- 
tise, except  hcensed  by  the  president  and  coUege.  f 
Johnson's  Life  of  Lmacre  contams  an  exemphfication 
of  the  above  charter  of  the  Eoyal  Cohege  of  Physicians 
of  London,  bearing  the  date  1658,  by  Ohver,  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Accordmg  to  Aikin,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
intimacy  of 'Linacre  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  that  the 
above  charter  was  obtained  $;  and  it  is  beyond  aU 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p-  9. 

t  Johnson's  Life  of  Liricacre.  .  «  t  •  ,o.vo  " 

t  Aikin's  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,  art.  Lmacie. 
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question  that  the  college  was  intended,  by  its  founder, 
•  to  be  the  pure  .and  undefiled  source  of  professional 
Jionoiu-s  as  well  as  the  pride  and  glory  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. The  president  and  fellows  had  authority  to 
hcense  all  practitioners  throughout  tiie  kingdom,  except 
such  as  were  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who 
by  virtue  of  theu-  degrees  were  independent  of  the 
college,^  if  practising  out  of  London  and  its  precincts. 
Authority  was  also  conferred  on  them  to  examine 
prescriptions  and  the  drugs  in  apothecaries'  shops  ;  their 
censure  being  enforced  with  the  power  to  inflict  fines 
and  imprisonment.* 

This  prerogative  they  exercised  with  considerable 
energy,  as  appears  by  the  earhest  annals  of  the  college 
which  we  possess  ;  the  very  first  records  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  Caius  (Dr.  Kaye)  supphed  their  place 
as  far  as  he  was  ablef ;  and  m  the  year  1552,  we  find 
the  first  reference  made  to  examhiation  for  the  pi^pose 
of  notmg  the.  rejection  of  two  unfortunate  candidates, 
ot  whom  one  was  the  subject  of  an  admonition  from 
the  president  to  the  Oxford  University,  and  of  a 
warm  discussion,  because  that  university,  at  a  period 
very  soon  after,  conferred  a  degree  on  so  ignorant  a 
man  ° 


_  That  aU  its  members  were  not  pure  physicians,  fas  is 
implied  by  that  term  at  the  present  day)  is  evident  by 
the  abstract  of  the  charter  contained  in  Dr  Kave's 
manuscriptj;  by  which-it  may  be,  not  um-easonably, 

*  Aikin's  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,  art.  "Linacre  " 
xLtre        "  ^""^'^^  P-siciente 

J  "  Eodem  etiam  parliamento  conccssum  est,  ut  ex  hoc  colWio 
medacz  non  solum  partem  medicin.,  phannaceuticam  et  d^etet^ 
sed  etiam  cheirurgicam,  si  velint  exerceant."-Vol.  i.  p.  ^  ' 
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inferred  that  the  licentiate  was  analogous  to  the  general 
practitioner  of  our  day  ;  and,  although  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  fellows  themselves  did  not  dispense 
their  medicines,  we  may,  I  think,  legitimately  infer 
that  they  did  not :  for,  in  1524,  they  enacted  a  statute, 
forbidding  Licentiates  to  make  or  sell  medicine.* 

The  erudition  of  Linacre  and  his  favourite  pursuit 
in  science  caused  liim  to  receive,  from  his  friend 
Erasmus,  the  derisory  sobriquet  of  "a  phdological 
pedant."  t    He  was  the  first  president  of  the  college, 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  until  he  died,  m 
1525  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  accord  to  him  any  greater 
degree  of  merit  than  that,  of  having  restored  medical 
literature;  for  although  he  hved  during  the. period  of 
the  epidemics  and  controversies  wliich  have-  been  re- 
corded we  have  no  evidence  of  his  having  written  a 
Hue  on  either  the  one  or  the  other.    We  are,  however 
indebted  to  him  for  correct  and  elegant  translations  ot 
the  ancient  medical  works  wHch  have  been  emunerated, 
and  to  which  it  is  hkely  he  was  incited  by  the  pecuhar 
renown  which  the  University  of  Padua  then  enjoyed 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Aristotehan  philosophy  $;  but 
in  no  place  does  he  show  the  tendency  to  atheism 
which  Pomponatius  is  said  to  have  impressed  on  that 
university.^    His  translation  of  Galen's  "  De  Tempera- 
mentis  "  has  been  fi^iently  reprmted  on  the  Continent 
and  was  recommended  by  Melancthon  hi  the  schools  of 

Germany.  H  ^  ,  . 

He  saw  with  concern  the  practice  of  his  art  mono- 

*  Kaye's  Manuscript  for  year  1524. 

t  Erasmus.    Laus  Stultitia3,  p.  200;  see  also  Herder,  p.  186, 
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polised  by  illitei-ate  monks,  and  still  more  exceptionable 
pretenders ;  wlierefore  lie  inaugurated  tlie  course  of 
the  college,  by  instituting  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  abiUty  of  those  ecclesiastics  whose  degrees 
in  theology  conferred  equal  privileges'  in  medicine*; 
and,  as  a  fit  termination  to  his  career,  he  endowed 
chairs  of  medicine  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  f  for  the 
exposition  of  Hii3pocrates  and  Galen. 

Contemporary  with  Linacre,  and  co-operating  in 
Italy  to  restore  the  medical  literature  of  Greece  from 
the  imperfections  of  the  Saracenic  interpretations  to  its 
origmal  spuit  and  hteral  meaning,  Nicholas  Leonicenus 
excelled  our  own  countryman  in  advancing  the  prac- 
tical appHcation  of  his  art  and  extending  its  resom^ces 
to  others.    If  we  may  credit  the  B'iographie  Uiiiverselle, 
he  embraced  the  study  of  medicine,  after  confining  liis 
early  researches  to  PHny  the  naturahst,  for  the  pm^^ose 
of  curing  himself  of  epilepsy,  to  which  he  had  been 
subject  fi'om  his  infancy.^    Having  succeeded  m  liis 
efibrts  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  continued  the  observance 
of  a  most  frugal  diet,  by  which  he  had  efiected  his 
purpose,  and  hved  on  to  the  age  of  ninety-six  in  vigorous 
bodily  health  and  mental  power.    At  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  he  graduated  at  Padua,  m  1462,  and  practised  liis 
profession  upwards  of  sixty  years  after.§    In  1492,  he 
published  a  letter  to  his  friend  Pohtian||,  reproaclfing 
PHny,  and  aU  who  had  foHowed  him,  with  inaccuracies 
m  compilmg  from  the  works  of  theii^  predecessors  and 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Linacre,  p.  163  ;  Grosse'a  Lexicon,  loc.  cit. 
t  Aikm,  art.  "Linacre;  "  and  Sprengel,  torn.  iii.  p.  9 
;  Biographic  Universelle,  art.  "  Leonicenus." 
§  Grossc's  Vollstiindiges  [Jniversal  Lexicon,  art.  "Leonicenus." 
II  De  Phnu  et  Plurium  AHorum  Medicormn  in  Medicina  Erro- 
nbus.    FeiTara,  1492. 
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neglecting  nature  ;  wliich  letter,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Sprengel,  is  so  pure  in  language  and  lofty  in 
spirit,  that  the  history  of  medicine  for  a  thousand  years 
would  fail  to  produce  a  work  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  it.* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  celebrated  modern  writer  f 
that,  "  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  part  of  its  history,  which 
cannot  be  extracted  hterally  from  ancient  records,  but 
must  be  distilled  from  those  arid  materials  by  the 
chemistry  of  the  writer's  own  mind."    Now,  according 
to  such  a  proposition,  it  does  appear  that  there  was  an 
mstinctive  feehng  in  the  minds  of  these  men,  that 
nations  require  the  same  course  of  intellectual  cultm^e 
as  do  individuals,  and  that  a  correct  language  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  a  correct  science,  just  as 
the  advance  of  the  latter  at  the  present  day  is  con- 
stantly requiring  new  words  to  express  such  improve- 
ment.   Accordingly  we  find  Linacre,  and  others  in  tliis 
country,  turning  to  the  study  of  languages  (to  Latin 
especially,  which  was  the  vernacular  of  science  $)  as 
the  Itahans  had  done  before  them§;  so  that  Leoni- 
cenus  started  with  the  conditions  necessary  to  bear  the 
fruit  which  only  the  followers  of  Linacre  were  enabled 
to  do  by  the  assistance  of  his  philological  labom^s.  The 
task  which  Leonicenus  and  Linacre  were  fLilfilling  in 
Italy  and  England,  WiUiam  Koch  ||  and  Schwartzend^, 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

t  Dissertations  cand  Discussions,   Political,  PhUosopliical,  and 
Historical,  by  John  Stnart  Mill,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
f  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  sec.  iv.  p.  258. 
§  Ibid.  vol.  i.  sec.  cxl.  p.  244. 
II  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 

%  HaUam,  vol.  i.  sec.  vii.  p.  261.    It  would  be  possible  to  intro- 
duce the  names  of  many  other  men  who  were  zealously  engaged  in 
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who  assumed  the  Hellenic  name  of  Melancthon,  achieved 
in  Trance  and  Germany ;  at  least  it  appears  so ;  and, 
if  the  above  be  a  substitution  of  imagmation  for  facts, 
it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  great  advance  in 
philosophy  followed  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages. 

One  of  the  earhest  steps  was  made  in  Italy,  where, 
on  such  an  assumption,  we  should  expect  it;  for,  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  we  find  "  the 
first  book  upon  anatomy,  after  that  of  Mundinus,  was 
by  Gabriel  de  Zerbi  of  Verona,  who  taught  in  the 
University  of  Padua  m  1495.     The  title  is  'Liber 
AnatomijB   Corporis   Humani  et  singulorum  Mem- 
brorum  illius,'  1503.    He  follows,  m  general,  the  plan 
of  Mundinus,  but  his  language  is  obscm-e,  as  well  as  full 
of  mconvenient  abbreviations ;  yet  the  germ  of  dis- 
coveries that  have  crowned  later  anatomists  with  glory 
is  sometimes  perceptible  in  Zerbi :  among  others,  that 
of  the  FaUopian  tubes."  *    He  also  first  described  the 
puncta  lachrymaha  of  the  eyesf,  although  Berenger  de 
Carpi  has  the  credit  of  having  done  so  ;  and,  hke  the 
latter,  but  evidently  misled  by  his  dissections  of  the 
lower  anhuals,  he  described  two  lachrymal  glands,  as 

the  subversion  of  the  Saracenic  rvile,  by  publishing  pure  and  elegant 
La  m  translations  of  ancient  Greek  writers,  such  as  Hippocrates, 

who  published  selections  from  Galen;  George  VaUa  of  Placenza 
he  victim  of  Louis  Sforza,  who  wrote  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  t^e 
know  edge  of  the  15th  century;  Leonard  Fuchs,  who  has  be  n 
ah-eady  noticed,  and  John  Hagenbut,  who  is  bett  r  known  by  Hs 
Latimsed  name  of  Cornarus,  both  ofwhomwi-ote  conimerLlson 
he  Greek  aaithors  above  mentioned;  whilst  in  this  country  Wyn 
L^m.,  Fisher,  and  Colet  may  be  cited,  but  not  as' medfc:i 

ani  -  yiaf'  '  '''-^  ^-^^^  " 

t  Biographie  Universelle,  art.  "  Zerbi. 
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existing  in  each  orbit,  instead  of  one.*  Tlie  work  on 
wliicli  the  reputation  of  Zerbi  is  chiefly  founded,  is  his 
"  AnatoiTiia  Matricis  et  De  Anatomia  et  Gcneratione 
Embryonis,"  pubUshed  at  Marbourg  in  1537. f  In  the 
analysis  wliich  Portal  gives  of  Zerbi's  works,  he  says  : 
"Notre  auteur  est  un  des  premiers  qui  aient  decrit 
la  premiere  paire  des  nerfs  olfactifs ; "  whereas  some 
authors  have  given  Galen  the  credit  of  having  first 
noticed  them  ;  but,  on  referring  to  that  author,  he 
certainly  does  not  speak  of  the  nerves  themselves  as 
conveying  the  impressions  made  by  odoriferous  par- 
ticles, but  sunply  of  the  channel  by  which  the  sense  is 
transmitted  to  the  brain.J 

Berenger  de  Carpi  achieved  great  honour  at  Bologna, 
and  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
anatomy  and  surgery.  §  His  love  of  dissection  was  so 
great,  that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
havmg  dissected  some  hving  Spaniards  ;  for  which,  it 
has  been  said,  he  was  banished  to  Ferrara.  But  he 
himself  reviled  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  for  the  same 
cruel  act ;  with  no  better  evidence,  however,  than  was 
offered  to  prove  the  crime  wherewith  he  was  charged. 
Sprengel  gives  him  the  credit  of  having  simplified  and 
improved  the  treatment  of  scalp  wounds.  || 

.  Achillmus  was  a  contemporary  of  Berenger,  and  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  where  he  taught 

*  Biograpliie  Universelle,  loo.  cit. 

f  Histoire  de  I'Anatomie  et  de  la  Cliirurgie,  le  Baron  Antoiue 
Portal,  vol.  i.  pp.  247-253.  * 

:j:  "  Nasi  quidem  cavitas  iter  quoddam  est,  qua  itur  ad  cerebrum 
ac  disceditm- :  neque  alia  rectior  via  ant  declivior  prroter  nasi  fora- 
mina, inveniri  potuisset,  quaj  cerebri  pnrgamenta  educeret,  et  olfactu 
sensiles  odores  admitteret." — Protospatarius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xi. 

§  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

[j  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  399. 
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philoso2')hy  as  well  as  medicine  with  so  much  earnest 
enthusiasm  tliat  he  was  called  the  second  Aristotle.-  He 
adopted,  liowever,  the  opinions  of  his  patronymic  with 
the  vigour  and  perspicacity  of  the  original,  enfeebled 
and  perverted  by  the  interpretation  of  Averrhoes ; 
m  other  words,  he  became  a  follower  of  the  latter 
author,  and,  rightly,  found  a  stanch  adversary  in  Peter 
Pomponaceus* ;  for,  in  despite  of  his  devotion  to 
Aristotle,  Averrhoes  originated  a  doctrine  of  his  own, 
and  advocated  it  as  Aristotehanf,  having  deduced  it 
from  a  bad  Arabic  version  of  Aristotle,  wliich  he  is 
said  to  have  used.J    But,  notwithstanding  his  mism- 
terpreted  philosophy,  many  anatomical  discoveries  are 
due  to  Achillinus  ;  and,  as  it  never  happened  that  a  man 
occupied  a  high  and  prominent  position  without  be- 
coming the  mark  for  the  arrows  of  the  less  gifted^  so 
It  is  probable  that  his  European  reputation  may  have 
made  Pomponaceus  a  more  vehement  detractor.  'He 
discovered  the  Whartonian  ducts  of  the  submaxillary 
glands,  two  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear— the  malleus 
and  incus— and  the  vermiform  appendix  to  the  coecum. 
Moreover,  the  oh'actory  nerves  were  first  described  by 
him  so  definitely  as  to  leave,  no  doubt  of- their  identity  § : 
"  mm  penetrant  ad  nares  sub  caruncuhs  transeuntes." 
Of  the  brain  generaUy  he  evidently  knew  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  || 

Before  we  proceed  farther  hi  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fession, during  the  sixteenth  century,  it  may  not  be 
umnterestmg  to  notice  the  sudden  change  which  ap- 

*  Portal,  Hist,  de  I'Anatomie,  vol.  i.  p.  269 

t  HaLlam's  Literary  History,  vol.  i.  sec.  Lxxxvi.  chap. -iii, 

X  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

§  Portal,  Hist,  de  I'Anat.  pp.  270,  271. 
II  Ibid.  loc.  cit.  ' 
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pears  to  have  animated  the  whole  of  Western  Europe 
with  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  independent  research 
so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  marked  absence  of  it 
during  the  Saracenic  rule,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  dormant  from  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  m  the 
seventh  century.    At  the  revival  of  learmng  we  have 
seen  how  pm-ely  grammatical  and  unproductive  the 
scholastic  system  of  education  became,  useful  as  such  a 
com-se  of  intellectual  training  may  have  been.  But  this 
form  of  mental  discipline  eventually  yielded  to,  and 
disappeared  before,  a  more  discursive  hterature  and 
pohte  letters— humanities  as  they  were  called -wlulst 
the  men  who  achieved  the  destruction  of  the  one  and 
the  development  of  the  other,  were  denommated  Hu- 
manists.   We  may  well  be  excused  if  we  feel  an  undue 
partiality  towards  a  period  which  so  deeply  aflTected 
our  sympathies,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  and  dn:ec- 
tion  of  our  subjective  existence  ;  nor  should  we  lorget 
that  it  is  to  those  men  who  prepared  the  way  lor  the 
Eeformation  that  we  are  chiefly  mdebted,  and  to  no 
one  mdividual  more  so,  perhaps,  than  to  Erasmus,  the 
declared  enemy  of  scholasticism,  who,  with  many 
fauhs,  which  it  requires  no  great  amount  of  charity  to 
attribute  to  his  physical  infirmities,  his  want  of  relations, 
friends,  and  even  of  a  country,  m  a  world  wherem  he 
stood  alone,  was  a  good  man.    Vanity  was  the  great 
iUusion  of  his  hfe;  but  "e'en  his  faflmgs  leand  to 
virtue's  side ;"  for  in  the  scholar,  he  never  forgot  the 
Christian.    As  may  be  inferred  from  his  biograp^^^^^^^^^^ 
Erasmus  fondly  hoped  that  the  progress  of  pohte  letteis 

*  Leben  des  Erasmus,  von  Rotterdam.  Von  Adolf  MuUer.  1828 
See  also  a  notice  of  the  same  in  the  Quarterly  Rev.ew  for  July, 
1859. 
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would  soften  the  manners  and  enlighten  the  minds  of 
his  feUow-creatiires,  that  the  superstitions  of  the  middle 
ages  would  be  exploded  by  a  naore  hberal  education, 
and  a  simpler  Christianity ;  that  obstmate  monkhood 
would  shrink  into  its  proper  sphere,  and  that  monas- 
teries would  become  the  retreats  for  hterary  leisure. 
But  he  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  Dominicans  and 
Carmehtes,  who,  fi'om  their  pulpits,  thundered  forth 
denunciations,  anathemas,  and  imprecations  against 
him  as  an  Arian,  a  heretic,  and  a  scoffer.  Erasmus 
himself  was  not  always  superior  to  the  superstition  of 
the  age.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  attributed  his 
recovery  fi'om  a  dangerous  illness  to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Genoveva,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  ode.  The 
saint,  it  is  true,  was  aided  by  William  Cope,  the  most 
skilful  physician  in  Paris ;  but  the  patient  failed  to 
discover  any  merit  in  the  latter.* 

Medicine,  like  other  arts  and  sciences  generally,  felt 
the  genial  influence  of  the  Humanists,  who  turned  the 
attention  of  their  professional  brethren  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Arabs  (wliich  were  so  garbled  and 
falsified  that  the  original  text  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nisedjf ,  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  himself ;  so  that,  • 
by  an  easy  transition,  the  value  of  correct  observation, 
and  an  accurate  detail  of  facts,  began  to  be  duly  esti- 
mated. Linacre,  Leonicenus,  Zerbi,  Berenger,  and 
Achillmus,  were  essentially  Humanists;  but  Erasmus 
was  pre-eminently  so  ui  his  work  called  the  "  Cicero- 
nianus;"  his  object  therein  being  to  establish  a  pure 
taste,  sound  judgment,  and  Christian  wisdom,  by  its 
wit,  sense,  and  learning.^    John  Gonthier  of  Ander- 

*  Quarterly  Eeview,  No.  ccxi.  p.  33. 
t  Sprengel,  vol.  iii,  p.  26. 

X  Hallam's  Literary  History,  vol.  i.  sec.  vi.  chap.  v. 
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nacli,  who  has  been  casually  noticed  as  a  Eeviilsionist, 
may,  with  more  justice  and  propriety,  be  classified  with 
the  Humanists,  seeing.that  he  took  a  fair  share  in  the 
improvement  of  the  hterature  and  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Born  m  1487,  he^egan  life  as  a  poor  student  at 
Utrecht,  Deventer,  and  Marbourg*,  and  subsequently  be- 
came professor  of  Greekat  Louvain.    Li  1525,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  graduated  in  medicuie,  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  and  anatomy  hi  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  Physician  to  Francis  I.    His  biographer, 
Herrisant,  states  that  he  taught  Kondelet  and  Yesahus  : 
this  latter,  however,  in  whom  gratitude  was  not  the 
reigning  virtue,  ,  always  denied  it.   He  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  myology,  and  is  said  to  have  described  several 
muscles  of  the  hand  previously  unknown.f  After 
paying  great  attention  to  the  plague,  true  to  the  spmt 
of  his  age,  like  Hippocrates,  he  advocated  the  use 
of  fires  as  the  best  disinfectants.  $    A  finther  accession 
to  classical  hterature  was  efiected  by  him  m  good  trans- 
lations of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Paulus  iEgmeta,  Alexander 
TraUianus^  and  .Ccehus  Aurelianus ;  as  well  as  m  a- 
detailed  epitome  of  the  progress  of  niedicme  from  the 
earhest  periods  down  to  his  own  §  :  a  compilation, 
according  to  Sprehgel,  of  a  work  now  lost  to  us  by  an 
authornamedWimpma3us.il 

,  The  task  which  Gonthier  so  nobly  achieved  m  Pans 
was  undertaken  by  Wilham  Koch— a  graduate  of  Paris 
-^at  'Baste-;  where  he  translated  Galen's  works  into 
very  pure  'Latiii;^/Jacques  Houher,  ^ilso,-  and  Loins 

*  JBio^apliie  tJrfivcrselle,  art.  "  Gontliief." 

t  Ibid.  loc.  cit.'  I^i^- 

§  Dc  Mwliciife  VetevLet'Nova.    Fol,  Basil,  1571. 

II  Spreftgel,  vol.  Hi.  p.^lO/not^.  H  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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Buret  translated  and .  commented  on  the  "  Coan  Pre- 
notions  or  Book  of  Prognosfecs "  by  HipjDOcrates,  in  so 
faithfiil  and  elegant  a  style,  ■  tkat  the  Hippocratic  school 
obtained  great  popularity  tliiougliout  France  in  con- 
sequence.* 

The  hiunanities  ui  Germany:_|ckimd  a  most  congenial 
soil,  wherein  the  first  germs,  miitured  by  the  superin- 
tending care  of  Hanbut,  Fuchs,  'md  Lange,  grew  and 
flourished,  notwithstanding  the  rimpediment  which  the 
superstitions  of  the  sixteenth  and'. seYenteenth  centuries 
caused;  each  succeeding  generation^oftrue  and  orthodox 
men,  hke  the  trees  of  the  forest,  striki±!g  a  deeper  root 
and  rising  more  vigorously  over  the  rWams  of  theu^ 
predecessors. 

John  Hanbut  or  Hagenbut,  but  better  known  as 
Cornarus,  was  the  Linacre  of  Germany, ■  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  not  only  among  his  countiymen,  but 
Erasmus  praised  his  translations  of  Galen,  Lroscorides, 
and  Aetius.f  •  ^  ' 

•  John  Lange  was  well  nigh  as  celebrated  as  tlie  last- 
named  author,  for  engaging  \vith  many  lingering  falla- 
cies of  the  Saracens,  and  setting  forth,  in  heu  of  them  ' 
the -more  enhghtened  doctrines  of  the  anci^t  Greeks' 
He  showed  the  faUacy  of  using -  .yie  renal  secretion  "^s:  a 
means  of  diagnosis  instead  of  the>  pitlse,  upon  which 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  depended.  J 

Leonhard  Fuchs  has  ah-eady  been  aUuded  to  as  th^!.^ 
opponent  of  Driviere  in.the  question  of  rgyulsion  and  '' 
derivation  ;  but  he  .directed- his.  most  bitter  sarcasms 
against  Cornarus,  his  great  rival  in  supplanting  Avicenna 
who  was  stiU  regarded-  by  many  as  tlXe  prince  of 

*  Haescr's  Gescluclite  cier  MeGlicin,  p.  ^\.-     ~  * 

t  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  U.  note  ;  see  also  Ilaeser,  p.  381. 

i  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  16.       '         '   '  .    '  " 
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physicians.  BQs  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates  were  manifestly  written  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  exaltmg  him  and  subverting  the  Arabs.*  He 
also  showed  the  distinction  between  the  leprosy  of  the 
Greeks  and  that  of  the  Arabs  f;  assigning  to  each 
its  pecuhar  characteristics.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
Saracenic  rule  was  really  as  great  an  innovation  in 
medicine  as  was  the  Eeformation  in  rehgion  ;  but  the 
most  curious  circumstance  attending  it  was  the  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  common  object  in  which 
medical  reformers  were  engaged,  the  renown  which 
each  acquired  appeared  to  be  a  source  of  disquietude 
and  animosity  to  others  :  so  that,  even  with  an  abun- 
dance of  materials,  and  a  most  fascinating  field,  wherein 
each  might  expatiate  to  his  heart's  content,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  uncertain  natm-e  of  the  science  generally 
animated  almost  every  individual  with  a  spirit  of 
jealousy,  second  only  to  the  odium  theologicum,  which 
is  proverbially  intense.  In  France,  the  disputes  between 
the  Eacidty  of  Medicine  and  the  surgeons  still  con- 
tinued. In  1510,  Maitre  Jean  Guichard  bemg  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  a  meeting  was  convened  for  the  better 
•regulation  of  the  surgeons  ;  when  it  was  ordamed  that 
they  should  attend  the  lectm-es  of  the  professors  of 
medicine,  t  The  doctors  decreed  it  for  the  pubHc  good, 

*  Commentaria  in  Hippocr.,  Septem  Apliorismos.    Lugd.  1559. 

t  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  Fuchs  was  an  enlightened  disciple  of 
Luther,  an  earnest  Reformer,  and  a  diligent  student  of  natui-al  his- 
tory. All  his  works  indicate  originality  of  thought  and  soundness 
of  judgment ;  but  when  combating  the  opinions  of  his  adversaries 
he  was  too  apt  to  dip  his  pen  in  gall.  In  botany  he  sliowed  that 
many  plants  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,Dioscorides,  and  Hippocrates 
had  been  misapprehended,  and  he  was  the  first  to  accord  the  pro- 
perties and  name  to  the  Digitalis  purpurea. 

X  Girodat,  p.  160. 
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but  tlie  surgeons  imputed  the  act  to  a  spirit  of  domina- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
physicians  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  and  anxious  to  protect  it 
against  the  charlatanism  to  which  it  was  a  prey,  and 
which,  according  to  the  representation  of  Gilles  de 
Soulphuor,  the  then  president  of  the  surgeons,  was  most 
practised  by  the  barbers  whom  the  Faculty  had  taken 
under  their  especial  protection.  Thus  amalgamated 
with  the  Faculty,  and  a  kind  of  compromise  being 
effected  between  the  two  bodies,  whereby  the  sm-geons 
engaged  to  abandon  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the 
physicians  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  the  bar- 
bers*, the  former  apphed  themselves  more  earnestly  to 
the  improvement  of  their  artf ,  and  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  amnesty  was  the  recognition  of  a  most  unportant 
and  dangerous  operation  as  not  only  feasible  but  hopeful. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Itahan  surgeons,  under  the 
mfluence  of  Albucasis,  were  at  a  stand-still;  and, 
although  Portal  speaks  of  Jean  de  Vigo  as  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  the  early  period  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  more  in  consequence  of  his  disinterested  philan- 
thropy than  of  any  improvement  he  imparted  to  his 
art.  J  Both  he  and  Sylvaticus  had  aUowed  many  of  the 
chief  operations  to  be  practised  by  itmerant  quacks, 
amongst  whom,  a  family  named  Norsini,  of  Milan' 
were  famous  for  their  dexterity  in  lithotomy.  One  of 
them  had  visited  France,  and  communicated  his  know- 
ledge to  a  surgeon  named  Colot,  fi'om  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  others  of  the  same  name.  The  operation 
had  been  occasionally  done  before,  but  in  so  buno-hn 


*  Girodat,  p.  125.  '  f  Jbid.  p.  252. 

t  Porta],  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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a  manner,  that  tlie  axiom  of  Hippocrates  still  prevailed 
relative  to  tlie  fatal  nature  of  wounds  in  the  bladder. 
Eventually,  however,  a  case  presented  itself  in  an 
archer  afflicted  with  stone,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  for  theft.     Germain  Colot  represented  to 
Louis  XI.  the  importance  of  testing  the  operation, 
for  the  interest  of  many  similarly  afflicted  ;  whereupon 
the  criminal  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  experiment, 
and  a  reprieve  from  liis  sentence.    Every  precaution 
was  taken  for  the  successful  issue,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  patient  had  perfectly  recovered  on  the  fifteentli 
day.*    The  operation  continued  to  be  performed  by 
the  Colot  family  exclusively,  and  the  manner  of  doing 
it  was  kept  secret  until  1535,  when  Marianus  Sanctus 
of  Barletta  pubhshed  his  work  entitled,  "De  Lapide 
Eenum  Liber,  et  Vesicas  Lapide  Excidendo,"  acknow- 
ledging himself  the  pupil  of  Jean  de  Eomanis.f  From 
Marianus,  the  method  was  imparted  to  Octavien  da 
Villa;  and  from  him  to  Laurent  Colot,  who  became 
the  most  celebrated  operator  in  Europe.  J  Li  according 
all  due  honour  to  these  various  sm-geons,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Celsus  described  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  stone  from  the  bladder  §  ;  but  it  was  rude 
in  character,  and  restricted  in  practicabihty. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  how- 
ever, when  Montagnana  pubhshed  his  treatise  on  ana- 
tomy II,  both  anatomy  and  surgery  were  more  zealously 

*  Girodat,  p.  260  ;  and  Spreugel,  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 

t  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

j  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

§  Celsus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  2. 

II  Tliis  scarce  work,  by  Montagnana  (Petrus  de),  was  first  published 
at  Vienna  in  1513,  with  large  and  elegant  woodcut  portraits  and 
anatomical  figures  by  Mautegna. 
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cultivated  in  Italy,  but  waned  in  France,  so  much  so 
that,  wliilst  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Ferrara  were  furnishing 
to  Europe  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  the 
best  Itahan  works  of  the  period  were  but  httle  known, 
either  at  Paris  or  Montpelier.*    Francis  I.  had  the 
sagacity  to  recognise  the  deficiency,  and  founded  the 
Eoyal  College  of  France,  wherein  he  estabhshed  the 
best  professors  he  could  obtain  f  ;  and,  m  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  medical  school  of  Paris  acquired  a  brilliant 
reputation  by  its  connexion  with  such  men  as  Etieune, 
Sylvius,  Fernel,  Vesahus,  and  Ambroise  Pare.J  Vidus 
Vidius  was  the  first  professor  of  medicine  appointed  to 
the  college,  in  consequence  of  bemg  physician  to  the 
king ;  but  he  was  more  celebrated  as  an  anatomist 
his  descriptions  of  the  brain  and  eye  being  far  more 
perfect  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.    He  also 
first  described  the  httle  tubercles  on  the  semi-lunar 
valves  of  the  heart,  called  corpora  Arantii,  from  Aran- 
tius,  who  hved  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  him,  and 
to  whom  Morgagni  gives  the  credit  of  such  discovery.^ 
As  some  of  the  above  names  have  been  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  the  controversy  m  relation  to  the 
theory  of  revulsion  and  derivation,  and  as  they  are 
hkewise  connected  with  the  antecedents  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ch-culation  of  the  blood,  it  may  not  be 
mfinterestmg  to  group  together  the  harbingers  and 

*  Histoire  de  rAiiatomie  et  do  la  Chirvu-gie.     Portal  vol  i 
p.  341.  ' 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

t  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  men  whose  names  are  here 
mentioned  received  their  education  in  the  Royal  College,  for  they 
had  aU  established  their  fame  either  before  or  very  shortly 'after  that 
institution  was  foimded. 

§  Portal's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  59G. 
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heralds  of  tliat  remarkable  event,  seeing  that  it  may  be 
done  without  any'great  violence  to  a  strictly  chrono- 
logical arrangement. 

Since  the  time  of  <j&,len,  the  first  circmnstance  worthy 
of  note,  was  the  'discovery  of  the  valves  in  veins,  which 
Marx*  would,  refer  back  to  the  time  of  Erasistratus, 
but  without  anything  hke  a  satisfactory  reason,  nor  does 
it  appear  evident  that  Dionysius,  Aberti,  or  Theodorus, 
to  whom  Haller  refers,  ever  saw  the  valves  in  question. 
Charles  Etienne,  or  Carolus  Stephanus  as  he  is  more 
commonly  known,  who  was  a  decided   imitator  of 
Galen,  especially  in  his  comments  upon  the  bones,  knew 
more  of  the  ligaments  and  described  them  with  greater 
accuracy  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  and  distinguished  the  eighth  pair  from  the 
sympathetic- nerves,  which  had  never  been  satisfactorily 
done  before.f    Of  the  brain  he  kne^  much  less  than 
Achilhnus  before  him,  but  he  showed  the  existence  of 
tile  canal  of  the  spinal  cord;,  an  mcident  of  great 
interest,  as  teaching  us  how  many  things  were  brought 
"to-  hght"  'by  the  investigations  of  these  old  labom-ers, 
•  which  have  since  been  recorded  as  new,  with  others  as 
manifestly  the  germs  of  absolutely  new  discoveries. 
But  the  most  interesting  ch-cumstance  relative  to  Etienne 
'  is  the  fact  of  his  having,  before  any  other  person, 
observed  and  described  the  valves  in  vems,  which  he 
called  apophyses  venarum.     This  honour  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Sylvius,  although  Harvey  states  that  "  the 
celebrated  Hieronymus  Eabricius  of  Aquapendente,  first 

*  Mafx,  Diatribe  de  Striictiuvaa  tque  Vita  Vencarum,  8vo.  Carls- 
inlire,  p.  6. 
t  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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gave  represefitations  of  the  valves  in  the  veins."*  Li 
Etiemie's  work,  however,  first  piibhshecl  in  1536,  a 
paragraph  occurs  in  relation  to  the  vena  porta  f,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  priority,  and  clearly  justifies 
Cruveilhier,  who  also  claims  the  honour  for  .Etienne, 
seeing  that  the  discovery  of  the  valves  at  the  orifice  of 
the  vena  azygos,  by  Cananus  and  Amatus,  was  made 
eleven  years  after.  Eut  neither  Etienne  nor  Amatus 
profited  by  the  discovery;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
a  strildng  proof  of  the  force  of  prejudice  ^md  of  the 
despotism  of  dogmas,  consecrated  by  ages  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  such  bigotry  as  well  as  of  the  repudiation 
of  valves  by  VesahusJ,  Fallopius^,  Dunus(|,  and 
Eustachius^;  the  following  remarks  Of  Sprengel,  and 
Fabricius  hunself  are  mteUigible.  "Fabrise  d'Acqua 
Pendente  pent,  k  juste  titre,  s'en  attribuer,  trente  ans 
apres,  tout  I'homiem';"  whilst  Fabricius  himself  says. 
"J^on  solum  nulla  prorsus  mentio  de  ipsis  facta  sit  sed 

^  *^  Harvey  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood,  Sydenham 
Society's  translation,  chap.  xiii.  p.  62.  ' 

t  De  Dissectione  Partium  Corporis  Humani,  cum  Figuris  a  Ste-" 
phauo  Eiverio  compositis  libri  tres.  Fol.  Parisiis,  1536.  Bibliotheca  - 
Adriani,  p.  176.    The  oldest  edition  I  have  seen  was  published  in  ' 
1545,  Avherein  the  passage  in  question  occurs  at  pp.  182,  183  as 
foUows:  I  may  premise,  however,  that  aUusion  to  the  ven©  cavi 
bepaticaj  is  clearly  intended,  for  after  alluding  to  the  remark  of  Galen 
that  the  vena  porta  ig  lilce  a  tree  with  roots  and  branches,  the  latter 
joining  again  to  make  the  ven^  cav^  hepaticEe,  he  remarks,  "  Porro 
nutem,  ne  sanguis  qui  elaboratur  in  hepate,  interdum  regm-gifef 
lacti  sunt  a  nM  quidam  veluti  exortus  et  apophyses  membra- 
nanmi,  qu»  hujus  modi  periculo  obsint,  quemadmodum  in  corde 
valvuJa3  ad  spiritus  conservationem." 

t  Anatomicarum  Gab.  Fallopii  Observat.  Examen,  p.  794  4to 
Venet.  1564.  ^ 
§  Ibid.  p.  395. 

II  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  56.  ^  j^.^^ 
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neque  caliqiiis  prius  base  viderit,  quam  anno  Domini 
septuagesimo  quarto  supra  millesimum  et  quingentesi- 
mum,  quo  a  me  summ^  cum  Icetitia  inter  dissecandum 
observata  fuere."  *  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
Etiemie  should  refer  to  the  vena  portai  as  that  in  which 
he  found  valves,  when  it  is  well  known  to  anatomists 
that  the  portal  system  contains  no  valves ;  but  the  con- 
text shows  clearly  that  he  alluded  to  the  hepatic  vems, 
where  they  certainly  exist,  although  in  an  imperfect 
state,  not  altogether  justifying  the  comparison  of  them 
with  those  of  the  heart. 

'  Another  candidate  for  the  honour  of  the  discovery 
was  Jacques  Dubois,  or  Jacobus  Sylvius,  whose  avarice 
and  jealousy,  together  with  the  contortions  of  vulgar 
ambition  wliich  he  displayed  throughout  hfe,  evinced 
the  lack  of  an  early  education.f    Nevertheless,  he  was 
a  good  anatomist,  and  made  two  attempts  to  lecture  m 
Paris,  for  which  he  was  unqualified,  in  consequence  of 
not  havmg  graduated  there.     For  that  reason  the 
Faculty,  in  the  exercise  of  its  despotic  right,  prohibited 
him ;  nor  was  it  until  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree, 
when  he  was  fifty-three  years  old,  that  he  lectured  at 
the  CoUege  de  Trinquet,  to  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pupHs,  whHst  Fernel  lectured  at  the  CoUege  de  Cor- 
nouaille  to  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty.    In  1550, 
when  Vidus  Vidius  vacated  the  Chak  of  Medicine  and 
Anatomy  at  the  Eoyal  College,  Sylvius  succeeded  to  it, 
and  had  YesaUus  as  a  pupil.    That  Sylvius  saw  the 

*  Fabricius.  Opera  Omnia  Anatomia,  &c.  p.  150.  Lips.  168/. 
t  Such  was  his  avarice,  that  at  his  death  the  following  epitaph  was 

proposed  for  him  :  . 

"  Sylvius  hie  situs  est,  gratis  qui  nil  dedit  unquam ; 
Mortuus,  et  gi-atis  quod  legis  ist.a,  dolet." 

Portal,  art.  "  Sylvms. 
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valves  in  question  is  extremely  probable  by  the  refer- 
ences which  he  makes  to  the  jugular,  brachial,  and 
crm\al  veins,  as  well  as  to  the  vena  azygos.  He  called 
them  epiphyses  venarum,  and  compared  them  with  the 
membrane  of  the  foramen  ovahs,  a  somewhat-  un- 
happy comparison.  Haller  natm\ally  regarded  a  man, 
at  once  overflowing  with  self-esteem  and  intense 
jealousy,  with  some  degree  of  suspicion;  wherefore 
he  suggests  that  Sylvius  may  have  heard  of  the  valves 
fi-om  Camianus*  and  with  some  reason,  for  Amatus 
Lusitanus,  the  friend  of  Cannanus,  fixes  the  precise 
date  (1547)  when  the  latter  demonstrated  the  valves 
of  the  veins  to  hhn,  and  Sylvius  did  not  pubhsh  his 
work  until  1555.f 

The  true  histoiy  Of  this  particular  subject  wiU,  in 
ah  probabiUty,  remahi  sealed  up  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  tombs  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  m  it-  but 
the  mfluence  which  they  exerted  through  their 'own 
age  upon  om^s,  is  so  important  that  theh-  individual 
researches  are  full  of  interest  to  us.  Now,  as  Etienne 
saw  only  the  valves  of  the  vena  azygos  and  hepatic 
vein,  Cannanus  and  Amatus  those  of  the  vena  azyaos 
and  perhaps  also  those  of  the  renal  and  ihac  veins  t' 
whilst  Sylvms  described  those  in  the  veins  of  the 
extremities  and  neck,  we  may  charitably  conclude  that 
aU  were  engaged  in  their  own  independent  investiga- 
tions, and  that  all  may  participate  in  the  merit  of  the 
general  discoveiy.    But  when  it  becomes  a  question  of 

*  Haller  (Elementa  Physiologia^).  Neapolitan  edition,  4to  1777  ' 
vol.  I  p  92.  Hzs  px-ecise  words  are :  "  Verum  is  Vir  C  po  uit' 
qnando  h.c  scnp.t,  de  Joanne  Baptista  Cannano  inaudivisse.''  ' 

T  ("V^vius.)     IsagogiiG  in  libras  Hinpocratia  •  ' 

micos.    Paris,  8vo.  1555. 
X  Haller,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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absolute  priority,  it  certainly  does  appear  tliat  the 
lionour  should  be  conceded  to  Etienne,  for  two  editions 
of  his  work  were  pubhshed  before  Cannanus  announced 
his  discovery ;  and  Fabricius  himself  dates  his  own  as 
in  1574.  The  claim  of  one  does  not  materially  inter- 
fere with  that  of  another ;  each,  therefore,  may  enjoy 
his  own  respective  merit,  if  merit  there  be,  in  observing 
a  structure  which  has  the  obvious  purpose  of  assisting 
a  centripetal  circulation,  and  yet  maintaining  a  behef  in 
the  centrifugal.  An  exacting  judgment  might  attach 
more  or  less  reproach  to  men,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  valves,  wliich  permit 
the  blood  to  flow  in  one  direction  and  oppose  its  course 
in  the  other,  who  were  incapable  of  interpreting  the 
intention  of  the  mechanism. 

Vesahus,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  ac- 
quired celebrity  at  a  very  early  age,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  his  preceptor,  Sylvius.  In  1539  he 
pubhshed  his  anatomical  plates,  and  had  the  courage 
to  point  out  several  errors  into  which  Galen  had 
fallen  —  the  most  important  being  the  description 
of  openings  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
The  existence  of  such  openings  Vesahus  denied; 
and,  by  so  doing,  cleared  away  another  obstacle 
to  the  discovery  of  Harvey.*  In  his  tune,  how- 
ever, the  activity  of  genius  w^as  crueUy  repressed 
by  Spanish  intolerance  and  Inquisitorial  persecution. 

*  Haller,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  His  great  worlc,  "  De  Humani  Corporis 
Fabrica,"  wherein  he  denied  the  existence  of  holes  in  the  septum, 
was  published  at  Basle,  in  1543,  with  plates,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  pencil  of  Titian.  Another  edition  of.  this  magnificent  work 
was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Boerhave  and  Al1)inus 
in  1725,  entitled  "  Opera  omnia  Ajiatomica  et  Cliinirgica,"  lo  which 
I  shall  have  to  refer. 
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Hence  Sylvius,  confident  in  tlie  public  sympathy,  and 
presuming  on  tlie  clamour  of  superstition,  which  then 
awaited  any  one  who  was  bold  enough  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  theories  of  the  Galenic  school,  joined 
with  Eiolan,  who  was  full  of  learning,  m  denouncing 
Vesahus  as  a  plagiarist;  whilst  Puteus,  prompted,  as 
Haller  supposes,  by  Fossanus,  pliysician  to  the  Idng  of 
Spain,  wrote  a  book  to  impugn  the  discoveries  which 
were  so  much  at  variance  Mdth  general  opinion,  and 
lamented  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  which  such 
works  were  permitted  to  see  the  Hght.    Eustachius  at 
Eome,  and  Driander  at  Marbom-g,  joined  in  the  attack, 
whilst  Fabricius  alone,  of  all  the  great  anatomists, 
maintained  a  respectful  silence.*    But  Vesalius  had 
not  the  moral  courage  to  be  consistent  v^itli  himself ; 
for,  after  denying  the  existence  of  the  holes  between 
the  ventricles,  he  says  of  the  blood  which  flows  fi-om 
the  vena  cava  mto  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  "  the 
greater  part  is  distilled  through  the  pores  of  the 
septum  into  the  left  ventricle"  (admittmg,  however,  that 
he  says  this  to  accommodate  himself  with  the  dogmas 
of  Galen),  "  but  the  remaining  portion  of  the  blood, 
whilst  the  heart  is  contracted  and  closed,  is  sent  by  the 
artery  into  the  Kmg."f    Bis  correct  view  of  tlie 
heart's  structiu-e,  and  desfre  to  harmonise  with  Galen, 
mvoived  him  in  the  chlemma  of  admitting  the  theory 
Avhich  pre-supposed  the  fact  of  the  holes,  wliUst  he 
denied  the  existence  of  the  holes  which  were  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  theoiy. 

It  has  been  seen  how  Vesahus  repudiated  the  exist- 

*  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  39G. 

t  "Maximjini  portionem  per  ventriculonim  cordis  septi  pores  in 
.sinishmni  ventriculii.u  desucWe  mmt"  —  Andrea,  Vnsalh-  Omra 
Omnia  Anatomica,  &c.    Edit.  d'Alhinus,  1725,  torn,  i  p  517 
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encc  of  valves;  but  whether  he  was  disposed  to 
sacrifice  truth  to  personal  prejudice  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  say — such  feehrigs,  unfortunately,  having 
sometimes  biassed  the  assertions,  if  not  the  opinions,  of 
scientific  men  *  His  pupil,  Fallopius,  the  iEsculapius  of 
his  age,  after  lecturing  On  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pisa,  was  caUed^to  Padua  in  1551,  to  succeed  Vasalius, 
who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 'f  Like  his 
teacher,  he  denied  the  existence  of  valves  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  vena  azygos ;  and,  not  content  ^vith 
the  bare  denial,  derided  Amatus,  who  stated  that 
Cannanus  had  shown  them  to  him.  %  He  evidently 
made  many  experiments  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the 
blood  through  the  vessels  ;  for  he  knew  that  an  artery 
ceased  to  beat  immediately  beyond  the  place  where  a 
hgature  had  been  apphed  to  it§  ;  but  his  respect  for 
Vesalius  had  a  greater  influence  on  his  judgment  than 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  above  is  related  of  Arago,  wliose 
national  prejudice  ran  so  liigb,  tliat  he  denied  to  our  countiyman, 
Adams,  tlie  honour  of  having  discovered  the  planet  Neptune,  and 
attributed  thedi^cover^toj^verrier ;  but,  having  afterwards  quar- 
relliTw^ITLi^^^^^^J^e^  *°  persuade  the  public 

thaTNeptune  did  nojt^  exist  at^all. 

t  A  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  Vesalius  in  connexion  with  tlus 
pilo-rimage.  A  Spanish  gentleman,  who  had  been  under  his  care, 
dyi°ng,  Vesalius  requested  permission  of  the  relatives  to  examine  the 
dead%ody.  On  opening  the  chest  the  heart  Avas  seen  to  ptdsate,  and 
when  the  circumstance  was  communicated  to  the  sm-vivors,  they 
accused  him  of  murder  before  the  Inquisition.-  This  tribunal  was 
about  to  inflict  its  punishment,  when  PhHip  II.  King  of  Spain 
protected  him  against  his  accusers,  and  sent  him  on  his  pilgrimage. 
On  his  way  back  he  received  a  summons  from  Padua  to  succeed 
Fallopius,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty;  but  on  his  way  to  resume 
his  former  chair,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante  ^xheve 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  died  of  hunger,  Oct.  loth,  1564, 

at  the  age  of  fifty.  o  ti  •  i 

X  Portal,vol.  i.p.  585.  §  Ib^l 
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the  friendsllip  wliicli  lie  entertained  towards  Columbus, 
Cannanus,  and  many  other  celebrated  contemporaries,  to 
whom  the  valves  in  veins  were  familiar. 

Truth,  however,  is  omnipotent,  and  as  omnipresent 
in  the  universe  as  the  great  God  of  truth  himself  The 
observations  of  Etienne,  Amatus,  and  Fabricius  were 
eventually  admitted  to  be  correct,  and  the  error  which 
Galen  originated,  relative  to  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  ventricles,  was  dispelled  by  Vesalius, 
who,  after  expiating  the  many  jokes  he  is  said  to  have 
made  on  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  Spanish  monks, 
died,  like  Socrates,  a  victim  of  the  warfare  wliicli  the 
apostles  of  error  have  at  all  times  waged  agamst  the 
investigators  of  nature  and  truth.  But,  when  all  men 
yielded  assent  to  his  views  and  were  convinced  that  no 
openings  existed  between  the  ventricles,  it  was  natu- 
rally asked,  "  If  the  venous  and  arterial  bloods  do  not 
intermix  in  the  heart,  where  do  they.?"  for  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  an  abrupt  recantation  of  faith  m  the 
Galenic  theory,  which  requked  for  its  confirmation  the 
fact  of  holes,  although  the  holes  were  shown  to  be  a 
myth  ;  and  men  still  beheved  in  the  necessity  of  an 
infusion,  mto  the  venous  blood,  of  the  essence  or  spirit, 
of  wliich,  accordmg  to  Galen,  the  left  ventricle  was  the 
foimtain  head.  Tliis  last  vestige  of  absolute  error  was 
seized  on  by  an  acute  and  restless  theologian,  who 
answered  the  question  by  propounding  the  doctrine  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Michael  Servetus  (whose  family  name  was  Eeves) 
was  born  at  ViUanueva,  in  Aragon,  in  the  year  1509. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him  while  yoimo- 
to  the  University  of  Toulouse,  in  order  to  study  the 
law,  instead  of  which,  however,  he  devoted  his  atten- 

V  3 
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tion  principaUy  to   theology*  wlierein  lie  imbibed 
heretical  and  antitrinitarian  notions,  Avliich  ended  in 
Ms  ruin.    In  1534,  he  proceeded  to  Pans  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  medicme,  and,  two  years  after,  he 
pubhshed  a  work  on  the  natiu-e  of  synips,  which  he 
made  the  vehicle  for  a  treatise  on  digestion-t  ihe 
sceptical  opinions  which  he  there  professed,  the  reason 
which  he  assigned  for  his  behef  in  astrology,  but  above 
all,  his  ungovernable  temper,,  excited  the  kc  and  per- 
secution of  the  facidty,  on  which  account  he  retn^ecl  to 
Charheu  near  Lyons,  and  subsequently  to  Vienne  m 
Dauphine,  to  practise.    He  there  pubhshed  an  abstruse 
metaphysical  bookj,  of  which  three  copies  only  now 
exist  •  one  of  the  tliree  is  m  the  Bibhotheauelmperiale 


at  Paris.  ^  j. 

TS^Ms  remarkable  book  the  first  account  of  a  pul- 
monary circulation  is  contained.    The  commimication, 
sakl  sTrvetus,  (meaning  the  passage  of  tte  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle  into  the  left)  is  not  effected  thiough 
the  septum- which  diyides  the  two;  but  by  along 
marvllous  course,  the  blood  is  conveyed  through  the 
lungs,  where  it  is  agitated,  prepared,  changed  m  colour, 
and  passes  from  the  arterial-vein  into  the  ^enous-o.-^J 
(et  a  vena  arterios^i  in  arteriam  venosam  transftu  ditur.)§ 
Both  Galen  and  VesaKus  knew  that  some  blood  passed 
from  uSht  ™-t™le  to  the  lungs ;  but  that  was  o>Jy 
hi  the  trlth;  the  whole  of  it  J^^^^XZlol 
Servetus  in  describing  the  passage  of  all  the  Wopd  from 
the  rioht  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery  (ve,ia 
lrterio°sa)  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  elaborated,  changed 

*  Penny  Cyclopffidia,  art.  "  Servetus." 
§  riourcns'  Hist,  de  la  Circulation,  p.  1^- 
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in  colour,  transmitted  into  the  pulmonary  veins  (arterias 
venosos)  and  thereby  conducted  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart. 

The  idea  was  novel  as  it  was  true,  and  he  illustrated 
the  correctness  by  showing  that  the  pulmonary  vein  is 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  mere  nutrition  of  the 
lungs,  and  that,  in  the  child  before  birth,  the  blood  is 
not  all  sent  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  notwithstandmg 
that  the  same  necessity  exists  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  luno;s. 

But  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  Servetus  had  no  idea  of 
the  importance  of  liis  discovery,  nor  a  very  accurate 
notion  of  it  liimself ;  for  as  an  amusing  writer  has  stated, 
"  He  speaks  confidently  of  the  nerves  being  continua- 
tions of  the  arteries,  and  describes  with  grave  precision 
how  the  air  passes  from  the  nose  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  and  how  the  Devil  takes  the  same  route  to  lay 
siege  to  the  soul.  Servetus  made  one  lucky  guess  among 
his  numerous  guesses,  by  no  means  of  the  lucky  Idnd. 
He  annoimced  the  fact  of  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  may  receive  from  history  the  whole  credit  of  such 
priority ;  he  also  guessed  rightly  that,  in  the  lungs,  and 
not  in  the  hver,  the  blood  received  its  elaboration, 
passing  from  venous  into  arterial.  But  whatever  merit 
may  be  assigned  to  Servetus,  no  influence  can  be  attri- 
buted to  liis  discovery ;  since  both  he  and  his  treatise 
were  condemned  to  be  bm^nt  by  Calvin,  and  no  one 
heard,  f(^  some  years  at  least,  of  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion."* 

The  "  Christianismi  Eestitutio "  contained  matter 
which  Calvin  denounced  to  the  Cardinal  Tournon  as 
heretical;  whereupon  the  cardinal  is  said  to  have 

*  Blackwood.    Edinburgh  Magazine,  August  1858,  p.  151. 
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laiidied  lieartily  at  one  lieretic  accusing  another  But 
•  Calvin  appears  to  liave  been  actuated  by  private  hatred 
quite  as  much  as  by  rehgious  zeal  or  fanaticism  m 
consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  received  fi^om  ber- 
vetus,  containing  what  were  called  the  errors  and 
absurdities  of  Calvin's  institutes.    Tliis  was  m  reply  to 
a  violent  letter  sent  by  Calvin  to  him,  c«ncermng  his 
own  opinions  ;  and  in  the  same  year  (1546)  Caivm 
wrote  to  Parol  and  Viret,  saying  that  if  ever  Servetus 
came  to  Geneva  he  woidd  take  care  that  he  should  not 
escape  m  safety*,  and  he  kept  his  word  ;  for  Servetus 
after  escaping  from  confinement  m  Yienne,  fled  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  arrested     The  copy  of 
book,  already  aUuded  to,  belonged  to  Colladon  one  of 
the  pubhc  accusers,  and  contains  passages  underlmed 
wliidi  formed  the  basis  of  Calvin's  charge._    As  a 
terrible  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  copy,  i^^^^ 
tially  burnt  by  the  flames  m  which  both  he  authoi 
and  it^were  condemned  to  be  destroyed  together.  The 
book,  however,  was  rescued;  and  a 
it  is  of  the  working  of  the  author's  bram  on  the  le 
vealed  declaration  of  God,  "  Anima  est  m  sangiune  ; 
^  i:ta  ipsa  est  sanguis."    Inasmuch  ^^^^  ^ 
the  blood,  said  Servetus,  to  know  how  the  soiU  is 
formed   i    is  necessary  to  know  how  the  blood  is 
r  d;   0  know  how  the  blood  is  formed  it  is  neces^ 
so  rto  see  how  it  moves  ;  and  thus  it  was  he  was  led 
from  th  soul  to  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  to  its 
!oTs     l^ough  the  lungs.     He  subsequently  enters 
r  an  elaboLe  philosophical  course  of  ^—^^ 
theological  half  physiological   to .  ex^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  properties  of  the  vital  and  animal  spiut.,  .Mncli 

•*  rcnny  Cyclopajdia,  art.  "  Servetus." 
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moreciu'ious  tlian  pertinent  to  the  records  of  medicine  ;. 
but  they  who  are  inquisitive  on  the  subject  will  find  .  , 
the  physiological  part  of  the  work  in  question  iii  ■ 
Flourens'  "  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood."* 

It  often  happens  that  important  discoveries  in  science 
are  simultaneously  made  by  two  or  three  individuals, 
who  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  researches  of 
then-  fellow-labom-ers ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  with, 
tolerable  certainty  that  the  antecedents  are  general 
which  lead  to  the  occmTence.  For  example,  the  simul- 
taneous, but  independent,  discovery  of  a  method  of 
mathematical  investigation  (the  method  of  Eluxions)  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Newton,  by  Leibnitz, 
created  a  degree  of  national  jealousyf ;  but  both  were 
prompted  to  then:  investigations  by  the  Copernican 
doctrine,  which  places  the  sun  m  the  centre  of  our 
system.  The  apphcation  of  natural  science  to  practical 
purposes  affords  many  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
same  fact :  the  mvention  of  the  steam  engine,  to  wit, 
has  been  keenly  contested  by  different  nations,  and  by 
various  mdividuals  of  the  same  nation  $  ;  but  all  in 
theu-  researches  have  proceeded  on  the  known  power 

*  Flom-ens'  Hist.  pp.  203-214.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  copy  contained  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Imperiale." 
Curiously  enough,  that  part  only  relating  to  the  Trmity  (de  Trini- 
tate)  is  bm-nt;  the  margins  only  of  the  leaves  from  the  3rd' to 
the  7Gth  page,  and  slightly  in  the  centres  of  the  leaves  from  the 
141st  to  the  152nd  page.  The  chapter,  "  De  Eegeneratione,"  is  the 
part  contammg  the  underlined  passages.  At  the  beginning  is  a  MS 
note  by  Dr.  Mead,  on  whose  authority  the  book  belonged  to 
D.  Colladon. 

p  2-0"  ■^^'^'"''''^'^^'^  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy, 

X  Lardner  on  the  Steam  Engine,  p.  28. 
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of  the  expansion  of  water  when  converted  into  steam, 
and  of  the  condensation  of  steam  when  reconverted 
into  water.    Perhaps  there  is  no  case  in  point  more 
ihustrative  than  the  conciu-rent  apphcation  of  chemical 
ao-ents,  by  Daguerre  and  Talbot,  to  fix  the  image  of  an 
object  in  the  camera:  the  different  means  employed, 
showing  pretty  conclusively  that   each  pm-sued  his 
inquiries  in  perfect  disconnection,  although  both  re- 
ceived the  stimulus  and  opportunity  from  the  resomxes 
which  chemistry  presented  to  them.    In  pubhc  events 
the  same  is  observed  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  ot 
the  Eeformation,  which  broke  out  about  the  same  time 
m  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  by  the  nide- 
pendent  exertions  of  Luther,  Earel,  and  Zwmghus 
probably  before  either  one  of  them  knew  anytliing  ot 
the  proceedhigs  of  the  other  two.    Enhghtened,  how- 
ever by  the  doctrmes  of  Wickhffe,  men  had  begmi  to 
read  the  Bible  for  themselves,  and  were  disgusted  with 
the  hypocrisy  and  scandalous  lives  of  many  of  the 
priesthood.    So  also  the  great  movement  m  anatomy 
was  affected  by  the  concurrent  researches  of  many 
individuals,  who  presumed  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
were   equaUy  disgusted  with   the   superstition  and 
quackery  of  many  of  their  contemporaries.  _  _ 

^'  Eealtus  Columbus,  a  celebrated  Itahan  physician, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Vesahus,  and  subsequently  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Eome,  agaan  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  of  the  V-^^^'^'^J'ZXZ^ 
years  after  it  had  been  first  enunciated  by  Seivetus 
hTs  work,  entitled  "  De  re  Airatomic^,"  was  pubhshed 
•  in  1572*  wherein  the  blood-vessels  aix  described  veiy 

*  Cohxmbus  (RealtuB).    De  re  Anatomica,  lib.  xv.   12mo.  Paris, 
1572. 
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much  as  Yesalius  and  Fernel  had  described  them  before 
liim.  The  most  curious,  as  well  as  most  interesting 
part  of  his  researches,  relates  to  the  heart  and  pul- 
monary vessels  ;  whereupon,  he  observes,  "  between 
the  two  ventricles  is  the  septum,  through  which  it  is 
thought  that  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  passes 
into  the  left ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  blood  is  carried 
by  the  arterial  vein  into  the  lungs,  whence  it  passes, 
loith  the  air,  .by  the  venous  artery  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart ;  which  no  one  hitherto  has  noticed 
or  recorded,  although  it  is  proper  that  this  should  be 
noticed  by  all  (quod  nemo  hactenus  aut  animadvertit, 
aut  scriptum  reliquit,  hcet  maxime  sit  ab  omnibus 
animadvertendum.)"  *  That  the  discovery  was  imminent 
on  all  sides,  is  seen  in  the  fact  of  its  being  also  made 
by  Andi'eas  Cassalpinus,  the  great  botanist,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  what  Columbus  had 
written,'  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  him  ;  and,  as 
M.  Flom-ens  observes,  le  grand  merite  est  toujours 
prohe.  C£esalpinus,  moreover,  was  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce the  phrase  "  circulation  of  the  blood,  "f 

He  distinctly  stated  that  each  ventricle  of  the  heart 

r 

*  Coltimbus,  p.  325  ;  see  also  Floiu-ens',  Hist.  &c.  pp.  17,  18. 

t  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxiv.  p.  151.  The  precise  words 
of  Cffisalpimis  are  as  follows :  "  Huic  sanguinis  circulationi  ex  dex- 
tro  cordis  ventrictilo  per  piilmones  in  sinistrum  ejiisdem  ventriculum 
optime  respondent  ea  quro  ex  dissectione  apparent.  Nam  duo  simt 
vasa  in  dexti-um  ventriculum  desinentia,  duo  etiam  in  sinistrum. 
Duorum  autem  unum  intromittet  tantum,  alteram  educit,  mem- 
branis  eo  ingenio  constitutis.  Vas  igitm-  inti-omitteus  vena  est 
magna  quidem  in  dextro,  qu83  cava  appellatur  ;  pai-va  autem  in  si- 

nistro  ex  pulmone  introducens  Vas  aiitem  educens  arteria  est 

magna  quidem  in  sinistro,  qua3  aorta  appellatur,  parva  autem  in 
dextro,  ad  pulmones  derivans."— ^wrfre*  Ccesalpini  Qiucstionnm 
peripateticanm,  lib.  v.  p.  125.    Venise,  1593. 
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had  two  vessels,  one  for  the  entrance,  the  other  for 
the  outflowmg  of  the  blood.*    Hitherto,  however,  not 
a  syUable  had  ever  been  uttered  concerning  a  general 
circulation  ;  but  Cassalpinus  pointed  out  the  mconsist- 
ence  of  the  fact  of  the  veins  swelhng  before  a  hgatiu^e 
with  the  notion  of  the  blood  flowhig  in  them  from  the 
heart  to  the  extremitiesf,  and,  in  a  fit  of  mspu^ation, 
virtually  saw,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  general  cuculation ; 
for,  m  another  placet, he  says,  "  In  animalibus  videmus 
ahmentum  per  venas  duci  ad  cor  tanquam  ad  ofhcmam 
caloris  insiti,  et,  adepts  inibi  idtim^  perfectione,  per 
arterias  in  universum  corpus  disiribm^  &c.  Oiesaipmus 
was  a  professor  m  the  University  of  Pisa. 

Columbus  was  followed  by  Eota  of  Bologna,  who 
gave  in  Latin  hexameters  an  exposition  of  the  body, 
evidently  copied  from  the  description  which  Columbus 
had  written  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels ;  so  that  no 
originahty  is  due  to  Hm  ;  and  as  to  the  versification  of 
sudi  details,  there  are  but  few  old  books  even  on  so 
unmviting  a  subject  as  anatomy,  altogether  free  from 
such  fancies. 

The  culpable  partiality  with  which  history  is  some- 
times written,  is  painMy  exhibited  in  Portal  s  account 
of  Le  Vasseur§,  from  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
irfer  that  another  great  step  was  made  toward,  the 
discovery  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
S^It  Le  Vasseur  was  the  author  of  it.  The  narrative 
„  Juestion  is  so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  be  pass  d 
over  m  perfect  silence;  and  when  it  is  explained  that, 
.  Andrerc  CMlpini.  QuajstioMm  peripateticarum,  Ub.  v.  r- 125. 

Venise,  1593.  _  ..  j.o, 

+  Ibid     QuECstiontim  medicarum,  lib.  ii.  p.  ^o-t. 
I  Ibid'.    De  Plantis.  Florence,  I583,^lib.  i.  cap.  u.  P-  o. 
§  Portal's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  373,  374. 
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although  it  is  so  made  up  as  to  lead  tD  the  inference  I 
have  stated,  Le  Vasseur  himself  distinctly  affiiined  that 
air,  not  bloody  was  transmitted  from  the  left  ventricle 
into  the  aorta,  the  passage  loses  all  claim  to  considera- 
tion as  an  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  that 
period.* 

Now,  if  the  compiler  of  the  quotation  which  is 
given  below,  had  pm-sued  this  investigation  only  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  it  would  be  of  httle  importance 
what  standard  of  truth  he  used  ;  but  when  his  obser- 
vations are  intended  to  remain  as  records  to  posterity, 
it  is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  they  should  be 
based  on  the  severest,  and  totally  ^respective  of 
national  feehng.  Eut  I  shall  presently  have  to  speak 
of  an  individual  who  has  far  greater  pretensions  to 
share  the  honour  which  is  now  universally  accorded  to 
Harvey  alone. 

*  The  foUomng  is  Portal's  ingeniously  arranged  quotation  : 
"  Dextriim,  ventriculum,  qui  sanguineus  aclpellatm-,  vena  caya  m- 
greditur,  et  vena  arteriosa  egreditur,  quas  in  pulmonem  dispergitur, 

sanguinem  elaboratum  conferens  Sinistro  cordis  qui  caloris 

nativi  fons  est,  et  spirituosus  appellatur,  arteria  venosa  qucc  ex  iml- 

 Iiide  prodit  magna  arteria,  omnium  aliorum  origo,  &c. 

 Ill  dextro  totidem  sunt  (foramina) ;  alterum  majus,  ex  vena 

cava  sanguinem  in  ipsum  cor  intromittens ;  alterum  minus,  ex  vena 
arteriosa  sanguinem  ex  ipso  corde  in  pulmonem  deducens.  His 

forarainibus  Ex  utroque  latere  adsunt  membrantc  Ex 

his  membranis  qua3  intus  foras  feruntur  paratee  ob  id  simt  ne  ma- 
teria remigrarcnt :  quas  vero  foris  intr6,  qute  majores  et  fortiores 
sunt,  non  ob  id  modo,  sed  ut  etiam  attraliendi  essent  instrumenta. 
Tensaj  enim  a  corde  per  eas  vasorum  tunica;  expcditius  contralnmtur, 
impelluntque  facilius,  trahente  corde,  ipsas  materias :  ipsius  porr6 
rursus  tensio  in  diastole,  membranas  intus  foras  spectautes,  radi- 
cibus  trahens  atquo  ad  ipsum  cor  intro  reflcctcns,  omnesquo.  rectus 
constituens  vasorum  materias  intromittentium,  scilicet  veuM  cavce  et 
arteria?  venosa^,  clanditans  educentium."  Vol,  i.  p,  374. 
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No  sooner  was  the  doctrine  of  tlie  pulmonary  circu- 
lation admitted  than  another  fact  was  brought  to  hght, 
which,  as  it  bore  on  the  general  proposition  ot  the 
function  of  respkation,  was  an  important  element  m 
the  liistory  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  ot  the 
blood     Leonard  Botal,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  although 
but  - an  indifferent  anatomist,  had  the  fehcity  to  give 
his  name  to  the  opening  which  exists,  during  foetal  Life, 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  (the  foramen 
ovale),  whereby  most  of  the  blood  is  allowed  to  pass 
dh-ect  from  the  right  into  the  left  amicle,  instead  of 
going   the   round   of  the   pulmonary  vessels --an 
obviously  useless  course  before  the  important  act  of 
respiration  begins.    He  did  not  discover  the  opening^ 
for  Galen  was  perfectly  famihar  with  it*,  and  knew 
that  it  was  closed  up  by  a  layer  of  -^brane  imme-. 
diately  after  birth,  leaving  a  depression  m  the  septum 
between  the  two  auricles  which  we  call  the  fossa  ovah  . 
Carcanus,  however,  &st  called  it  the  foramen  of  Botal, 
and  the  ^ame  has  been  accepted  by  Morgagm,  Senac, 

""''THs^'^same  Carcanus,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Milan, 
and  pupil  of  Eallopius,  demonstrated  another  pecu- 
Srity  iithe  fcetal  ckculation  (which  Galen  also  loiew 
of  t)f  whereby  it  was  made  obvious  how  tl- jhole  o 
thJblood  admitted  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heait 
mssed  into  the  aorta.    A  great  portion  had  been  shown 
Xv  through  the  foramen  of  Botal ;  but  the  remam- 
^g'llsstg  ifto  the  pulmonary  ai.ery  (artem  v^osa) 
and\mableto  circulate  through  the  co-de-^^^^^^^^^ 
Le  of  the  foetal  lung,  was  traced  dn^ect  into  the  aoita 

*  Portal's  HiHtory,  vol.  i.  pp-  ri62-.'i6-l- 
J  Galen.    De  Usu  Purtium,  cap.  vi-  P- 
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by  a  sliort  vessel  (the  ductus  arteriosus),  whicli  exists 
lietween  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  *  Like  the 
foramen  of  Botal  it  closes  immediately  after  birth,  and 
so  compels  the  whole  stream  of  blood  to  pass  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins  to  the  left ;  whilst  the  duct,  being  no  longer 
requked  as  such,  degenerates  into  a  hgamentous  chord. 

It  seems  but  a  tribute  of  common  justice  to  mention 
here  the  name  of  Ccesar  Arantius,  the  pupil  of 
Columbus,  who  was  forestalled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Yidus  Vidius  in  the  discovery  of  the  corpora  arantii, 
which  bear  his  name.  He  carefully  investigated  all 
the  propositions  of  Columbus  concerning  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  and  confirmed  them  by  his  own  obser- 
vations ;  but  he  did  not  utter  a  syllable  about  a  general 
or  systemic  circulation.f 

This,  it  has  been  asserted,  was  first  done  by  a  poor 
Itahan  monk,  who  hved  at  a  time  when  philosophy  in 
Italy  was  debased  by  the  inexorable  and  destructive 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards ;  when  every  opimon,  every 
discovery,  every  book,  raised  the  alarm  of  a  new 
heresy,  and  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  censorship- 
trusted  to  monldsh  fanatics,  who  understood  them  not, 
and  yet  dared  to  report  of  them  as  impious  and  pro- 
fane ;  when  no  one  could  be  a  philosop]ier  without 
bemg  adjudged  an  atheist  or  a  magician ;  and  when  a 
monk  philosopher  had  more  to  dread  from  the  sus- 
picions and  inquisition  of  the  Cornet  of  Eome  than  any 
other  individual.  J 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  whose  authority  has  often  been 

*  Carcanus  (Joan.  Baptist).   Anatomia;  Libri  Duo,  p  12  TirinJ 
t  Portal,  vol.  ii.  ji.  13. 

+  Westminster  Review,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  157,  158, 
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quoted  %  theologians  in  their  controversies  about  the 
Ilef<SiWation,-was  bprn  at  Venice  in  1552     He  was 
educafed  by  Ambrosio  MorelH,  his  mother's  brother,^  a 
priest  who'  kept  a  school  for  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
He  was  a  spare  and  feeble  youth,  of  a  serious  pensive, 
^  iid'silent  disposition,  with  an  eager  thirst  for  learmng 
aiTd  waiB  remarkable,  not  only  for  great  penetration  but 
for  'an  extraordinary  memory,  whereby  he  acquired  an 
encyclopEedic  intellect  in  eveiy  branch  of  study  which 
was  then  cultivitted.    In  1565  he  assnmed  the  cowl 
and  became  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  Senates,  he 
pubUc  reputation  of  which  he  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
■  achievemonts  in  sdiolastic  disputations,  for  winch  his 
convent  assigned  him  an  annual  sum  of  money  to  pro- 
vide himself  mth  books.  *    Bossuet  affirms  that  under 
the  habit  of  a  monk  Sarpi  concealed  the  hear   of  a 
Calvinistf  ;  he  was  in  fact  accused  of  heresy,  although 
on  so  absurd  a  pretext  that  the  charge  wa.  considered 

grounmess  ;  but  he  was  induced  ^/^^-^""^  ^'^^^ 
in  consequence,  and  in  1575  retired  to  Venice  to  teach 
Adosophy.    Li  1578  lie  received  his  doctor's  degree 
a  Sa  where  he  formed  the  friendsliip  of  Gahleo, 
lit  Pierre  Assehnau,  a  learned  J^rench  p^icum 
and  Protestant.    He  corresponded  togely  mth  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  his  day,  and  recorded  his 
Xservations  on  Aristotle,  his  researches  m  anatomy, 
and  Ms  tlionghts  on  different  topics  of  science  ;  bu  his 
f  nurcripts  were  iixeparably  lost  in       fire  by  w^^ 
the  Scrvite  library  was  destroyed,  so  that  tte  piecise 
data  for  determining  the  question  whether  oi  not  he 

.  Blo«-afla  ai  Pm  Paolo  Savpi.    A.  Bianclii-Gicini.  Zurich, 
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described  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  Harvey  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  wanting.  _  ' 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  extraordinary  man,  advancing 
at  an  even  pace  mth  Gilbert  in  liis  .  observations"  on 
magnetic  phenomena  ;  perfecting  the  mathematical-  la-, 
hours  ^  of  Vieta  ;  correcting  the  errors  of  Anderson ; 
tlu-o™g  out  hypotheses,  since  verified,  on  the  spots  in' 
the-  moon,  wliich  he  considered  as  ^regularities  of  its 
siu-face,  and  laid  down  maps  of  those  irregularities 
before  HeveHus  ;  assisting  Gahleo  in  the  telescope,  fore- 
seemg  the  persecutions  which  his  friend  would  have  to 
undergo,  and  theway  in  which  theology  would  array 
Itself  m  opposition  to  his  confirmation  of  the  Copernican 
theory;  attempting  an  explanation,  by  one  universal 
law,  of  all  the  phenomena  of  celestial  motion,  and 
hazardmg,  before  Newton,  a  solution  of  the  gravitation 
ot  boches,  by  supposmg  the  earth  an  immense  magnet, 
havmg  the  property  of  attracting  aU  bodies  surrounding 
It;  anticipatmg  Barrow  in  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of 
determmmg  the  precise  places  of  objects  as  seen  by  re- 
traction, Gavaleri  on  the  subject  of  burning-glasses 
whose  curve  IS  generated  by  a  parabola,  Kepler  and 
Gregory  m  their  ideas  of  comparative  astronomy*  • 
and,  to  crowir  aU,  several  miters  attribute  to  him  the 

we  have  the  evidence  of  Era  Fulgenzio,  the  fiiend 
companion,  and  enthusiastic  historian  of  Sarpi  and   ■  ' 
brother  Servita    His  avouchment  was  founded    n  I 
manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  an  xposi- 
tion  of  the  mechanism  and  course  of  the  circulation  of 

*  Giovini  (A.  Biauchi),  Bioffrafia  tli  Fv.  P  t-n,.,  •         ,  ^ 
minster  Review,  vol.  xxxi.  Joe. Ot  '       ^''^^  ^'^^t- 

VOL.  r. 
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the  blood,  left  by  Sarpi  in  the  hands  of  Eulgenzio.  In 
this  curious  document  Sarpi  states,  in  reference  to  the 
great  work  of  Vesahus  which  had  been  presented  to 
him,  "There  is  really  a  great  analogy  between  the 
things  ah-eady  remarked  on  and  noted  by  me  with 
respect  to  the  movements  of  the  blood  m  the  animal 
body,  and  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  valves,  and  what 
I  fmd  mdicated,  though  less  clearly,  in  the  7th  book, 
19th  chapter  of  that  work."    It  appears,  moreover, 
that  Sarpi  communicated  his  views  on  these  matters  to 
a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and,  lest  his  testi- 
mony should  be  doubted,  Eulgenzio  appeals  from  his 
own  knowledge  to  that  of  Santorio  and  Assehnau,  men 
emment  m  science,  who  were  still  living  when  he 
wrote.* 

*  Opere  del  Padre  Paolo,  deU'  Ordine  dei  Servi,  &c.  1G87.  Vita 

del  Padre,  p.  44.  ,        .     •    ^i     i  Qfi, 

The  remarks  ofVesalius  on  the  veins  and  arteries,  in  the  IJtU 
chapter  of  the  7th  book,  are  not  so  unintelligible  as  Sarpi  Avas  dis- 
posed to  make  them.    They  show  clearly  that  Vesahus  thought,  m 
common  with  aU  his  contemporaries,  that  every  part  of  the  body 
received  nutritious  blood  from  the  veins ;  although  he  performed  an 
experiment  to  show  that  blood  and  spirit  flowed  in  a  du-ection  from 
the  heart.     His  precise  words  are:   "  Ca^tertun  in  venarum  usu 
inquirendo;  vix  quoque  vivorum  sectione  opus  est :  ^^^^^^  "^^3" 
tuis  affatim  discamus,  eas  sanguinem  per  imiversum  corpus  defe  re, 
e   partem  aliquam  non  nutriri,  in  qua  insignis  vena  m  vuhienbus 
prlinditur.    Item  in  arteriis,  vivorum  sectionem  -^/^f™  ' 
quamquam  licebit  alicui  arteriam  in  mguma  procedentem  nudaie, 
?Woque  intercipere,  ac  intueri,  partem  arterial  vmculo  subtensa.n 
11  amilius  pa  Je.    Atque  ita  levi  negotio  observatur 
sanguinem  natura  contineri,  si  quando  arteriam  in  vivis  ape  imus. 
Ut^utem  certiores  fiamus,  pulsandi  vim  arten.  ine^ e,  au  cou- 

tentam  in  arteriis  materiam  pulsuum  oP^^-^^V'^^Sn  Wlo 
corde  earn  virtutcm  pendere  pra^terquam  quod  aiteiiam  yi  culo 
^t  rlcptam  non  amplius  sub  vinculo  pulBare  cernimus,  licebit  m- 
^  h  istmoriHve  al-teri.  longam  sectionem  inducere,  et  canaliculum 
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We  have  also  tlie  evidence  of  Veslingiiis,  to  whom 
Fiilgenzio  had  shown  Sarpi's  manuscript,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  a  secret  to  Bartohnus,  an  important  autho- 
rity which  has  been  neglected  by  M.  Bianchi  Giovmi. 
Bartohnus,  who  hved  at  a  period  when  the  question 
had  not  been  obscured  by  time  nor  confiised  by  con- 
troversy, was  so  certain  on  the  point,  that  he  wrote 
with  great  clearness  and  precision  on  the  question  * 
He  also  communicated  it  to  his  friend  Waley,  by  whom 
we  are  mformed  that  Sarpi  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
cu-culatiou  of  the  blood,  f 

ex  arundine  tarn  crassmn  assiimere,  quanta  ai-teri£e  est  capacitas ;  et 
ita  ilium  sectioni  indere,  ut  superior  canalis  pars  altius  in  arterise 
cavitatem  pertingat,  quam  sectionis  superior  sedes ;  et  ita  inferior 
quoque  canaKs  pars,  deorsum  magis  ipsa  inferiori  sectionis  parte 
protrudatur:  ac  dein  vinculiim  arterite  circiuadetur,  quod  ipsius 
coi-pus  super  canalem  stringat.  Quum  enim  id  fit,  sanguis  quidem 
et  spmtusper  arteriam  ad  pedem  usque  excurrit,  verum  tota  arteriee 
pars  canali  subdita  non  amplius  pulsat." 

*  "De  circulatione  Harveiana  milii  secretiun  aperuit  Veslingius 
nuUi  revelandum,  esse  nempe  inventum  Petri  Pauli  Veneti  (a  quo  de 
osteolis  Tenariun  habuit  Aquapendens)  ut  ex  ipsius  autograplio 
videt,  quod  Venetiis  sei-vat  P.  Pulgentius  iUius  discipixlus  et  suc- 
cessor. _  Again  he  wi-ites  :  "  Intus  in  yenis  reperiuntur  Valvule 
sen  Ostiola  nonnulla,  quorum  mentionem  sub  nomine  cellulanim  ab 
Avicenna  factam  scribit  Bauliinus.  Aquapendens  primum  se  in- 
ventorem  asserit  anno  1574,  cui  indicia  ba^c  P.  Paidus  Servita, 
Venetus,  dederat,  quanquam  Jac.  Sylvium  quoque  utcunque  cogi 
noYiBse  ex  Isagoge  ejus  videatur  manifestum.  Post  eum  yero  yel 
cum  eo  memmere  harum  yalyulanmi  Salomon  Albertus,  Archan- 
gelus,  Picco  ommeus,  et  Casparus  Bauhiuus :  yix  yero  eas  attingit 
Laurentu.s."_^.o.«.  Bartolini  Anatorne  e.  omuu^n  Vetenl 
Eecenhorwnque  Observationibus,  p.  594. 

t  "  Quo  (seculo)  yir  incomparabilis,  Paulus  Seryila,  Venetus 
valyxilaxnm  m  yenis  fabricam  obseryayit  accuratius  qua.u  Magnus 
Anatomicus  Fabricms  ab  Aquapendente  postea  edidit,  et  ex  ea  yal 
vularum  constitutione  aliisque  experimentis  liunc  sanguinis  motum 
dcduxit,  egregioque  scripto  asseryit,  quod  etiannnun  intelligo  apud 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Claude  Peiresc,  a  personal 
friend  of  Fabriciiis,  who  -waa  living  in  or  near  Padua, 
at  the  very  period  when  the  latter  published  his  treatise 
"De  Ostiohs  Venarum,"  admitted  that  he  remembered 
that  Sarpi  had  discovered  the  valves  of  jeiiis.*  Ftovu-ens^ 
in  his  "HistoiT  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,"  objects  to  the  evidence  of  Ve^l^^g'"^; 
Bartohnus,  and  Waley,  as  resting  on  that  of  Mgen^o 
alone,  and  as  being  too  traditional  m  character,  and 
opposes   the   conflicting   testimony   of  Hai^ey  and 
BauMnus  to  that  of  Fulgenzio  and  Peu^sc  f  Howevei 
it  must  be  noted,  that  Pulgenzio  InmseK  does  not  claim 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  for  Sarpi; 
■but  Ve"us  it  is  ^vho  states  that  he  hacl  read  a 
maiulriptV  Sarpi,  belonging  to  his  pupd  and  „ 
sor  Fulgenzio,  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
7^  desfribed.     George  Ent  i^^^^f^—^. 
4nd  friend)  admitted  the  testimony,  but  sa  d,  that  wnat 
I  knew  of  the  chculation  he  learned  from 

H^vr;  himsM  Eidanus  (Harve/s  cHet  adversary) 
ffwe  no  credit  to  Sarpi  for  the  discovery. 
%ut  °tls  not  merely  on  such  opposing  e^dence  that 
»ns  grounds  his  objection  to  the  claim  which 
teTSi  fet  up  tor  Sarpi:  the  document  itsetf,  o, 
t^ichX  allegation  rests,  is  widiont  date ;  aird^  os  in 
1574  when  Fabricius  published  his  work,  Sa  pi  was 
but  twenty-two  years  old,  previous  to  which  the  coii- 

Venetos— .    A.  hoc  S«-vila  '^^Z^:^^ 
au-vduB  sanguinis  lum.  mot^m  T""^''^^^,.  Jm,„,,,us 


Bartholimm,  UGO.    1st  letter 
*  Sec  his  Life,  by  Gcassendi. 
I  Flourens'  Ilist.  p.  118.  • 
X  See  his  Syntagma  Anatoraicum 
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troversy  between  Sylvius  and  Vesalius  on  the  subject 
of  valves,  and  the  speculations  of  Columbus  and  C^sal- 
pinus  must  have  been  famihar  to  most  anatomists,  we 
may,  with  reason,  be  somewhat,  exacting  foBifvouchers, 
on  a  point  in  which  our  national"  honom^  -is  somewhat 
concerned.  Still,  truth  above  all  tilings  ;  and,  while  , 
we  are  severe  m  oiu-  requirements,  we  should"  likewise 
consider  how  far  the  objections  raised '  are 'consistent 
with  the  known  facts  of  the  case.       •  • 

Eloy,  in  his  historical  dictionary,  affirms  that  Harvey, 
on  his  return  to  England,  made  ,  a  present  of  his  own 
work  to  the  ambassador  of  Venice  in  England,  who 
communicated  it  to  Sarpi,  who  made  an  extract  from 
Its  contents,  and  that  it  was  this  extract  which  was 
referred  to  by  Fulgenzio  as  the  original.*  This  state- 
ment is  probably  based  on  the  assertion  put  forth  by- 
George  Ent,  which  is  at  once  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  Sarpi  died  in  1623,  five  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Harvey's  immortal  work,  which  was  pubhshed 
by  Fischer,  at  Fi^ankfort,  in  1628. 

From  all  that  we  read  of  Sarpi,  he  .  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  who  had  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  very  ' 
.  httle.  vamty.  He  was  not,  therefore,  a  man  to  suppress 
thejhscovenes  of  others  in  order  to  appropriate  them 
to  hmiself.  With  such  a  character,  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  probable,  that,  dreading  the  clamour  of  super- 
stition find  mtolerance  which  awaited  every  person 
who  was  bold  enough  to  make  an  attack  on  the  theories 
ot  Cxalen,  he  may  have  made  a  secret  of  liis  cHscoverv 
which  may,  m  some  degree,  account  for  the  expressiem 
of  Yeshngms,  "  sccretum  nulh  revelandum."  With 

*  Eloy  (Nicholas  P.  J.),  Dictionnairc  Historique  do.  la  Mc^decino 
Ancienne  et  Moderno,  art.  "  Hai-vey."    4  vols.  4to.  1778. 
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respect  to  tlie  objection  which  has  been  raised  by 
Elourens  agamst  the  manuscript  itself,  the  gifted  author 
whose  paper  in  the  "Westminster  Keview"  I  have 
freely  quoted,  has  anticipated  the  answer,  that,  when 
Fra  Fulgenzio  wrote,  both  Santorio  and  Asselinau,  to 
whom  he  appealed,  were  hving ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  would  inciu-  the  hazard  of  contradiction 
from  them,  and  expose  his  labours  in  honoiu-  of  his 
friend  to  irreparable  discredit.    Bartohnus  pubhshed 
his  work  in  1641  (sixteen  years  before  the  death  of 
Harvey).    He  had  every  possible  opportimity  of  rec- 
tifying his  statement,  had  it  not  been  weU  founded; 
for  he  travelled  in  Italy  fi^om  1642  to  1645  ;  was 
received  a  member  of  the  Academia  degh  Incogmti,  at 
Venice  ;  and  was  resident  a  considerable  time  at  Padua, 
where  the  memory  of  Eabricius  was  stilL  fresh.  But, 
more  than  this,  Waley  himself,  a  contemporary  of 
Harvey,  and  one  of  his  principal  partizans,  con&ms  the 
attestation  of  Bartohnus,  not  on  the  vague  reports  of 
Sarpi's  friends,  but  on  the  surer  authority  of  his  own 
scientific  information,  and  his  correspondence  with  the 

learned.  '  t  j  a 

And  finally,  m  relation  to  the  argument  deduced 
from  Sarpi's  age,  it  may  be  stated  that  his  principal 
theses,  which  procured  him  a  pension,  an  o&ce  at 
court,  a  pubhc  lectureship,  and  caused  it  to  be  said  ot 
him,  that  there  would  be  but  one  Pra  Paolo,  are  of  as 
early  a  date  as  1570,  when  he  was  but  eighteen  ;  and 
it  was  precisely  dimng  his  four  years'  residence  at 
Mantua,  when  these  theses  were  mitten,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  those  studies  (anatomy  being  one)  which 
M.  Bknchi  Giovini  has  recorded. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  neither_  of  these 
great  men  was  in  any  way  indebted  to  the  investiga- 
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tions  or  discoveries  of  tlie  other ;.  and  the  merit  still 
remains  exclusively  with  Harvey  of  rendering  the  dis- 
covery available  to  science  by  tracing  it  to  its  conse- 
quences, which   neither  Ceesalpinus,  iPabricius,  nor 
Sarpi,  accomplished.    The  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  revulsion  and   derivation,  extendhig   as  it  did 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  .sixteenth  century,  had  an 
undoubted  influence  on  the  above  researches  ;  and 
they,  m  their  tiu-n,  necessarily  diverted  the  attention  of 
anatomists  to  other  systems  of  organs,  which  might 
have  remained  less  carefully  examined,  and  less  accu- 
rately known,  but  for  that  otherwise  unprofitable  dis- 
cussion.   The  osseous  system,  or  skeleton,  for  instance, 
although  invested  with  many  superstitions  and  hypo- 
thetical notions,  was  pretty  well  known  to  the  ancients 
as  serviceable  for  the  protection  of  the  viscera,  and  for 
the  determination  of  the  direction  and   extent  of 
motion  and  support  of  the  chfferent  parts  of  the  body. 
Nevertheless,  it  received  its  due  share  of  attention 
durmg  the  sixteenth  centmy.    Wlien  Galen  subdivided 
the  vertebra  mto  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar,  the 
knowledge  of  the  bones  might  be  said  to  be  tolerably 
good  ;  but  the  most  vague  notions  prevaUed  relative  to 
the  development  of  the  skeleton,  and  many  other 
details  necessary  for  our  present  views  in  osteolo£?y, 
nad  to  be  made  out. 

_  Charles  Etienne,  and  anatomists  generaUy  of  his 
time,  accepted  the  dogma  of  Galen,  as  it  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  Arabs,  that  bones  were  formed 
from  the  dregs  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  which,  beinc. 
incompetent  to  develope  any  bodily  function,  served 
the  purpose  of  making  bones.  These  he  regarded  as 
inert  as  the  poles  of  a  tent  or  the  walls  of  an  edifice 
(with  which  indeed  they  were  compared),  to  -ive 
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support  and  form*,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  the 
first  to  describe  tlie  foramina  in  bones  for  the  passage 
of  the  nutrient  vessels.  The  periosteum  or  covering, 
he  thought,  was  formed  from  the  fat  and  oHy  portion 
of  the  bones ;  whilst,  in  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  he 
only  saw  a  means  whereby  the  escape  of  the  vapours 
from  the  brain  was  permitted. 

His  contemporaries,  Achillinus  and  Carpi,  imbued 
with  a  notion  of  the  elaborate  structure  of  bones, 
although  they  did  not  comprehend  it,  were  wisely 
silent  on  points  wherein  Etienne  so  freely  indulged  his 
imagination. 

Fernel  followed  Etienne,  but  with  a  more  pliilosopliic 
spirit.  He  examined  and  described  the  hgaments 
which  connect  bones  better  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  before  him.  His  remarks  on  the 
Hgaments  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  radio-cubital 
articulation,  the  annular  hgament  of  wliich  he  first 
described  f,  are  perfect. 

The  skeleton  received,  perhaps,  an  adventitious 
attention  in  consequence  of  the  popular  behef  that,  m 
man,  some  one  particular  bone  existed  of  an  im- 
ponderable, incombustible,  and  indestructible  natiu'e 
around  which,  as  a  nucleus,  aU  other  tissues  and 
organs  would  coUect  and  reassume  the^  vital  actions  at 
the  resurrection.  %  Accordingly,  every  bone  was  tested 
by  fire  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  hypothetical 
one  which  was  invested  mth  respect  and  venemtion, 
until  Vesalius  sagaciously  recommended  that  such  idle 
investigation,  and  the  question  of  its  existence,  should 

*  Etienne  (Charles).    De  Dissectione  Partium  Corporis  Humani, 
libri  tres,  &c.    Parisiis,  apud  Simoncm  Colino^um,  lo4o. 
t  See  Portal's  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  385,  386. 
X  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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be  transferred  to  the  more  congenial  researches  of 
theologians,  whilst  he  himself,  regarding  osteology  as 
the  basis  of  anatomy,  gave  so  copious  and  faithfid  a 
description  of  the  skeleton  generally*,  that  modern 
authors  have  been  accused  of  copying  him.f    In  his 
dehneation  of  the  human  shoulder  and  chest,  as  well 
as  m  the  remarks  which  he  made  relative  to  the  pre- 
sence of  clavicles,  or  collar-bones,  in  those  annuals  only 
which  use  their  anterior  extremities  as  hands  to  carry 
food  to  the  mouth,  and  then?  absence  in  all  others 
(wherein  he  was  not  altogether  correct,  seeing  that  they 
are  largest  and    strongest   comparatively  in  those 
animals  which  %  or  dig— as,  for  instance,  in  the  bat 
and  the  mole),  he  displayed  a  knowledge  of  -their 
pecLihar  use,  in  fixing  the  shoulder  so  as  to  communi- 
cate strength  and  extent  of  motion  to  the  arm.  More- 
over he  evidently  recognised  design  in  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  sohd  framework  of  the  body,  which 
has  been  since  so  beautifiiUy  illustrated  by  Su-  C.  Bell, 
in  his  work  on  the  hand. 

Many  celebrated  artists  also  cultivated  anatomy  so 
successfully,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  which  the 
church  stiU  entertained  to  the  dissection  of  human 
bodies,  that  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  for  this  branch  of  medical  knowledo-e 
In  consequence  of  the  interdiction  imposed  on  the  i?se 
of  human  subjects,  there  was  a  great  temptation  to 
take  upon  trust  the  assumed  identity  of  form  between 

*  See  his  work  entitled  "De  Humani  Corporis  FabricA,"  libri 
septem;   Basilci.  1543;   with  plates,  which  are  attributed  to  the 
pencil  of  Titian.    Pic  also  published  some  anatomical  plates  in  1539 
Avhich  are  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  drawin- 

t  The  above  charge  has  been  made  against  Winslow  Iw  Portal 
See  his  Hist,  de  1' Anatomic. 
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the  several  bones  of  many  quadrupeds  and  tliose  of 
man ;  and  tlie  fallacy  may  be  traced  in  the  great 
majority  of  anatomical  writers  of  that  period  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  order  to  dispel  the  illusion,  was 
sometimes  obhging  enough  to  send  a  hving  criminal  to 
anatomists,  who,  as  FaUopius  teUs  us,  dispatched  hnn 
after  a  fashion  of  their  own*,  so  that  a  more  truthful 
knowledge  of  the  human  subject  might  be  obtamed._ 

In  1532,  Albert  Diu-er  pubhshed  a  work  which 
showed  hhn  to  be  tolerably  versed  in  human  anatomy  f ; 
and  Michael  Angelo,  who  may  have  gained  some  of  his 
anatomical  lore  from  the  practices  suggested  by  EaUo- 
pius  engraved  several  anatomical  plates  from  his  own 
designs,  which  are  said  to  be,  unfortunately,  lost.J 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  also  apphed  himself  with  gi^eat 
dih-ence  to  human  anatomy,  and  produced  a  coUection 
of  drawings  for  Hs  friend  Marco  Antonio  deUa  Torre 
(an  enthusiastic  professor  in  Pavia)  representing  the 
bones  covered  with  muscles,  as  he  hhnself  ^  ^dis- 
sected them,  which,  when  mspected  by  Dr.  Wilham 

*  "  Qnem  interficimus  nostro  modo  et  anatomisamiis."  Sprengel 
suggests  that  "nostro  modo"  implied,  by  opinm_,  but  it^is  a  mere 
coSiecture.    See  Hallam's  Literary  History,  vol.  n  p.  34o. 

t  "De  Symmetric  partium  in  rectis  formis  hmnanorum  cor- 
por\m.."     See  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  art.  "  Durer 

^"^^  Sprengel  vol.  iv.  p.  7;  see  also  Vasari,  art.  "  Buonarotti." 
NoLitb  taf^^^^^  the  assertion  of  these  two  authorities,  one  of  the 
tZ^TmcLl  Angelo  is  still  extant,  a  figure  seventeen  xnches 
STe\^ght  arm  .nd  leg  bemg  nnfinished,  showing  some  of  the 
p  fp'orti  nstf  the  human  body,  and  by  the  side  o  xt,  an  a^^-p^^^^^^ 
dem'onstrate  a  canon  of  proportions  by  a  senes  of  je^-t^ot  c.^ 
cles.  This  precious  reUc  is  in  the  possession  of  Wilham  Kus 
sell,  Esq. 
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Hunter,  inclined  liim  to  believe  that  Da  Vinci  was  tlie 
best  anatomist  of  his  age.* 

Vasari  informs  us,  in. his  "Lives  of  Painters,"  that 
Titian  and  John  Calcar  did  for  VesaHus  what  Da  Vinci 
had  done  for  DeUa  Torre,  and  so  co-operated  with  his 
own  remarkable  talent  in  raising  him  to  the  eminence 
which  his  name  acquired. 

Numerous  details  are  here  necessary  which  must  be 
unavoidably  tedious  ;  but  it  will  be  readily  understood, 
that,  in  tlie  retrospect  of  the  course  of  oiu-  careery.it  is 
deskable  to  dwell  on  the  particular^  circumstances  of 
every  past  period,  which  may  serve  as  a  landmark  to 
estimate  the  successive  impulses  given  to  our  profession 
from  time  to  time  by  the  abihty  and  dihgence  of  its 
members.  I  may,  .however,  reheve  the  reader  of  much, 
that  is  kksome  by  a  reference  to  the  Chronological 
Table  for  an  account  of  each  individual  discovery,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  found  possible  to  determine  its  date 
and  author,  as  well  as  for  the  general  conclusions  from 
the  whole.    Therein  we  have  evidence,  that  a  spu-it  of 
free  enquhry  was  manifested,  although  many  physicians 
reverted  to  the  theories  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  to  a 
new  source  of  enquiry. 

Bolder  spiiits,  however,  were  not  wanting,  who 
pushed  their  investigations  beyond  the  hmits  set  by 
those  whom  they  had  begun  to  venerate ;  and  they  ■ 
were  regarded  as  the  heretics  and  protestants  in  science, 
just  as  Luther  and  Zwinglius  were  accounted  heretics' 
and  protestants  in  rehgion.  The  dread  of  contravening 
what  Galen  had  taught  was  so  unreasonably  great"] 

*  These  drawings  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty  •  but 
many  of  them  were  engraved  and  published  by  Joseph  Chainber- 
d  '  v-  Wilmington's  Diet.  art.  "  Leonardo 
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that  VesaUus,  in  exposing  Ms  errors,  ^^fj^  J^"^' °^ 
enenries  imbued  with  such  bhnd  zeal*  that,  when 
human  bones,  differing  from  the  description  which  the 
anlmist  of  Pergamus  had  given  of  J^^^f 
before  Sylvius,  he  preferred  to  regard  them  as  aberra 
tions  of  nature,  rather  than  beheve  that  Galen  had 
e^ed-  Hs  knowledge  from  any  other  som-ce  than 
nrtr  The  latter  had  said,  that  the  human  sternum 
r  breal-t-bone,  was  composed  of  seven  pieces  bu^ 
when  Vesalins  stowed  one  composed  of  three  pieces 
Ijy,  and  ascribed  the  error  to  an  — ^ of  *e 
monkey  Sylvius  replied  that,  in  the_tmi?  of  the  Gieeks, 
rVere^of  la.,^^  ^'^^^Z^^^ 
S^S^tC:*  — U  fel.  (arm  and  thi^ 
bonis)  which  Galen  had  depicted  hke  those  of  he 
monkey  were  less  curved  in  -n,  Sy  -  ^ged  the 
ridiculous-  argument  that  the  usage  of  tight  dresses 

-S^;SCS-::::rrestorerofan.^ 

Ap  Trofessedly  wrote  a  mere  commentary  on 
although       Prf  ;se^^^^  examine  the  skeleton, 

Galen  t;  but,  so  oaretv  y  .    ^  absolutely 

and  so  accurately  cUd  he  ci  ^^^j 
untamted  also  was  „f  ^alen, 

that,  instead  of  being  the  <-^^         ,  ^^^^  , 

5;:orh^m:ri;:r:i'-yrespect^^ 

him. 

;i  Q^rlvhis  were  the  chief  oppo- 
*  Puteus,  Dryander,  Euenne,  and  Sylvms  wer 

nents  of  VesaliuB  in  defence  0^^^^^^^^^  p         i,  1C03. 

t  In  Galem  hbnun  ^«       ^bus  ^  ^ 

Ingi-assias  was  born  in  Sicily  a.d.  UIO, 
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Tlie  deep  sense  of  imperfection  in  the  received  sys- 
tems of  anatomy,  and  the  restless  longing  for  truth 
which  are  manifest  in  the  work  of  Ingrassias,  are  equally 
apparent  in  the  writkigs  of  other  authors ;  thus  we  find 
m  Eealdus  Columbus*  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
holes  in  bones,  and  the  vessels  which  enter  them  for 
the  purpose  of  nutrition  and  growth,  than  in  Etienne, 
to  whom  Portal  has  attributed  the  discovery  of  the 
foramina,  although  Columbus  claimed  it  for  himself. 
The  foramen  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  each 
vertebra  he  undoubtedly  first  pointed  out ;  and,  his 
anatomical  genius  leading  him,  as  it.  did,  to  mvestigate 
every  part  of  the  body,  he  turned  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  to  account,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  pro- 
pounding the  doctrine  of  the  pulmonary  cfixulatiou. 
He  also  first  recognised  those  membranous  sacs  which 
exist  in  every  part  of  the  body  between  the  tendons  of 
muscles  and  bones,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  their 
smfaces  as  they  play  over  each  other.    This  discovery 
IS  generaUy  attributed  to  Albinus ;  but  M.  Portal  has 
shown  that  the  honour  is  due  to  Columbus,  who,  hke 
Albmus,  called  them  bursa^.f    By  the  same  authority 
the  ment  of  having  discovered  a  third  bone  (the  stapes) 
m  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear  is  hkewise  attributed 
to  Columbus. J 

The  celebrity  acquired  by  Vesalius,  which  excited 
the  jealousy  and  animosity  of  Sylvius,  served  "but  to 
fan  a  flame  which  had  already  been  kindled  in  the 
mmd  of  Fallopuis  ;  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  himself 
more  exclusively  to  anatomy  than  he  had  done  before  • 
notwithstanding  that  he  declared  there  was  nothino' 

*  De  re  Anatomicu. 
t  Portal,  vol.  i.  y,.  549. 
J  Ibid.  vol.  i.  IX  544. 
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more  to  desire  beyond  tlie  complete  and  lucid  descrip- 
tions wliich  Vesalius  himself  had  given.*     As  the 
latter,  however,  had  dared  to  question  the  infaUibihty 
of  Galen,  men's  minds  were  divided  between  the  autho- 
rity of  ti-ie  two,  and  Fallopius,  after  duly  investigating 
both,  pronounced  m  favour  of  Vesahus.    He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  make  any  considerable  additions  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  skeleton ;  but  his  observations 
on°the  nutrition,  growth,  and  connections  of  bones 
were  conceived  in  a  more  truthful  and  philosophic 
spirit  than  any  which  had  been  made  before.    He  dis- 
puted the  discovery  of  the  stapes  with  Columbus,  and 
affirmed  that  he  wrote  concerning  it  to  Cananus,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Madius,  but  that  not  one  of  them  knew 
itf    He  gave  the  name  to  the  tympanic  cavity,  and 
accurately  described  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
ch-um  of  the  ear  (membrana  tympani).$ 

His  pupil,  Coiter,  devoted  his  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  foetal  skeleton.  In  his  work§  he  diows 
himself  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  tastes  of  ins 
master,  and  perfectly  famihar  with  the  osseous  system 
not  only  of  man,  but  of  many  quadrupeds,  bu^ds,  and 

fishes  also.  ,  .  ,  i. 

Lest  the  notice  of  several  other  names,  which  weU 

*  "  Dum  absolutissimum  Andm^B Vesalii  opusanatomicum  legerem, 
in  quo  mihi  videbatur  nihil  posse  desiderax.  quod  aut  ad  coposam 
expratiLm,  aut  magnitudinem,  aut  substanUaxn  aut  spec.em 
Tcl'tr,  aut'  denique  quod  ad  integen-in.am  h^unam  corpons  de- 
scriptionem  pertineret." 

•j-  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  57G. 

varia!  novi.,  dWerBis,  ao  artificiosissimis  figuns  lUustiat... 
bergce,  1573. 
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deserve  their  meed  of  remembrance,  should  be  deemed 
needlessly  tedious,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  of 
Eustachius,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Eome,  who  passed 
his  entire  life  in  the  pursuit  of  anatomical  research. 
Whether  dissecting  animals  or  man,  the  whole  of  his 
investigations  were  carried  on  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
whose  structm^e  he  piurposed  to  illustrate  in  a  series  of 
copper  plate  engravings,  on  which  he  bestowed  great 
pains.    They  were  not  quite  completed  when  he  died, 
m  1574,  and  were  subsequently  lost  sight  of  for  nearly 
150  years  ;  when  found  they  were  presented  by  Pope 
Clement  XL  to  Lancisi,  his  physician,  who  pubhshed 
them  m  1714  ;  but  a  later,  and  more  correct  edition 
was  pubhshed  by  Albinus,  in  1744.*    Eustachius  dis- 
covered and  described  the  passage  of  communication 
between  the  ear  and  the  nose,  named  the  Eustachian 
Tube. 

Conformable  with  the  intimate  relation  which  exists 
between  bones  and  muscles,  we  natm^ally  pass  on  to 
enqiure  what  amoimt  of  labour  was  bestowed  on  those 
fleshy  masses,  the  special  endowment  of  which  is  con- 
tractihty,  and  how  far  those  labours  were  successfully 
pursued.  Constituting,  as  the  muscles  do,  the  chief 
portion  of  the  enthre  body,  and  determining  the  external 
form  and  expression,  their  developement,  shape,  and 
position  are  invested  with  pecuhar  interest,  not  only  to 
the  physiologist,  but  to  the  artist  also ;  and  it  was 

*  TabulceAnatomicce  clarissimi  viri  Bartholoma3i  Eustachii,  quas 
e  tenebns  tandem  vindicutis  et  sanctissimi  Domini  Clementis  XI 
Pont.  Max.  mumficentia  dono  acceptas,  prajfatione  notisquc  illus- 
travit  Jo.  Mana  Lancisius,  intimus  Cubicularius  et  Archiater  Pon 
tificis.  Roma3,  1714.  Eustachius's  friend,  Pinus,  is  said  to  have 
presei-ved  them  during  his  liletime,  and  to  have  transmitted  them  to 
tJie  family  of  Rubens. 
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doubtless  in  an  sestlietic  point  of  view  that  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  depicted  the  forms,  proportions,  and  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  muscles  which  he  himself  had  dissected. 

In  extending  our  observations  stiU  farther  back  into 
the  course  of  time,  the  study  of  those  precious  rehcs, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 
sculptors  of  Greece,  and  which  show  how  perfectly  the 
human  form  was  translated  into  marble  by  marking  the 
muscular  divisions  with  so  much  boldness,  simphcity 
and  truth,  leads  us  naturally  to  think  that  Plnchas  at 
least  must  have  possessed  an  accurate  general  know- 
ledge of  the  muscLilar  system ;  but  in  contemplatmg 
still  further  the  most  perfect  dSbris  of  ancient  art,  sucii 
as  the  Hercules  in  the  Vatican,  the  Theseus  and  the 
nvssus,  it  is  evident  that  the  master-hand  had  but  ha  t 
to  do  in  the  mere  imitation  of  the  hvmg  model. 
Thought  also  stepped  m  to  give  life,  and  somethmg  more 
thanhfe,  to  the  sculptured  figures :  for  not  only  do 
they  possess  aU  the  truthfulness  of  hvmg  beings,  but 
surpass  them  in  hnear  harmony,  in  tire  exiDression  o^ 
the  ardour  of  the  senses,  the  energy  of  action,  and  he 
superhuman  developement  of  inteUect.   In  a  word,  they 
Z  \o  ideahsed,  and  yet  so  real,  that  the  sculptor 
appears  to  have  comprehended  aU  that  was  necess^y 
in  chiselhng  the  muscular  masses;  and  accented  them 
nccorcUn.ly.    Ml  that  was  useless  in  details  he  equally 
Z^reM  -d  these  he  omitted ;  thus  creatmg  a 
Lpe  of  heroic  form  and  force,  which  appears  to  be 
whoUy  incompatible  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 

the  muscular  system.  f     .lotnils  con- 

Andyet  we  find  but  comparatively  few  details  con 
cernbgthe  muscles,  in  the  works  of  the  ancients 
HiZiates  simply  speaks  of  them  as  subservient  o 
Srmotion  « I  must  have  been  conversant  with 
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theii'  nature ;  for  in  liis  work  on  surgery,  he  alludes  to 
the  treatment  of  hmbs  which  have  been  atrophied  from 
the  compression  of  tight  bandages  and  the  loss  of  exercise 
dm-mg  the  process  of  treatment  for  fractures,  obviously 
defining  the  consequence  of  muscular  degeneration. 
Aristotle,  too,  must  have  carefully  examined  the  muscles; 
for  dt  was  he  who  discovered  theii-  pecuhar  endowment 
of  contractibihty  when  examining  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles; but  Galen  was  the  first  to  speak  of  muscles  m 
■detail,   and  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  many, 
although  he  erred  concerning  the  natm^e  of  their  struc- 
ture, and  supposed  them  formed  of  tendons  and  nerves.* 
After  Galen  we  find  no  winters  referring  to  individual 
muscles  mitH  the  ninth  century,  when  Theophilusf 
described  the  muscles  of  the  eye-lids;   and  subse- 
quently, Avicenna,  in  spite  of  the  interchction  imposed 
on  him  by  his  rehgion  agahist  touchkg  the  dead  de- 
scribes four  muscles  of  the  eye  as  joining  to  form  one 
common  trunk  (the  four  recti  muscles)  and  two  others 
making  six  m  aU,  as  appertaining  to  the  eye.    Of  the 
cremaster  .muscle  he  also  speaks,  as  well  as  of  the 
sphmcter  vesical.  Mundinus,  in  the  fourteenth  centiuT 
imphcitly  foUowed  Galen  in  his  description  of  the 
muscles,  and  made  no  advance  in  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge then  possessed  concerning  them 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Gabriel  de  Zerbi  led  tlie  van 
and  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the  musculai-  system  as 
far  as  it  was  known  up  to  that  time.§    Berenger  Carpi 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iv.  p.  21. 

t  Do  riumani  Corporis  Fubrira  TIn'u-„r^,i 

Crassus  Patavinus,  1555.  '^^^'^^ 
t  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

VOL.  I.  y 
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subsequently  improved  on  liim  by  illustrating  the  mus- 
cles in  six  plates*,  somewhat  grossly  it  is  true,  as 
did  Etienne  after  liim  ;  but  by  such  means  myology 
graduaUy  acquired  that  amoimt  of  attention  which  led 
to  the  description  of  several  muscles,  Avhich  had  never 
before  been  regarded  as  distinct  and  separate.    It  is 
recorded  of  John  Gonthier,  for  instance,  that  he  dis- 
covered several  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand, 
though  not  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  metacarpus, 
for  which  he  has  generaUy  had  the  credit,  inasmuch  as 
Galen  knew  them  previously.f  _  _ 

Had  Sylvius  been  as  accurate  in  his  description  ot 
every  other  part  of  the  body  as  he  was  m  that  of  the 
muscles,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  anato- 
mists of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  he  appears  to  have 
acted  rather  on  the  impulse  of  personal  feehng,  than  on 
that  of  honest  conviction  ;  for,  being  himself  manifestly 
imbued  with  the  prevaihng  instinct  of  reform,  he 
reiected  its  proper  logic,  and  feU  back  on  the  impo- 
tence of  ancient  authority  to  gratify  his  ammosity  and 
sustain  a  squabble  which  so  seriously  compromised  and 
degraded  the  profession.    Vesahus,  probably  ashamed 
of  the  disgraceful  feud,  answered  the  strictiu^es  of  byl- 
vius   Puteus,  and  other  enemies,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Cuneus$,  describing  the  several  discoveries 
which  he  had  made,  and  showing  that  the  attention  of 
these  rivals  m  science  was  directed  to  the  same  objects 
of  investigation,  as  naturally  it  would  be.    But  how 

*  Isagog.  '^^'-^'^  P-l^^^^<^^'  Anatomiam  ^unani  Cor- 

poris.    Bononias,  1524. 

\  "SillisCunei  Apologia  F.ancisciPutci  pK,  Galeno  Examen." 
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legitimate  an  application  of  history  to  the  custom  of 
our  own  times,  when  too  many  able  men,  after  col- 
lecting, with  earnest  toil,  all  that  tliey  have  been  able, 
of  the  knowledge  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  in 
possession  of  a  power  which  might  be  turned  to  better 
service,  reject  all,  for  the  senseless  gratification  of  ani- 
madverting upon  the  errors  of  their  contemporaries, 
instead  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  science  them- 
selves !    Although  Vesahus,  in  his  great  work,  gives  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  muscular  system,  attack- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  the  error  into  which  Galen 
had  fallen  in  relation  to  the  structm^e  of  muscles, 
he  failed  to  substitute  a  correct  exposition  of  it  himself 
(as,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  do,  until  the  modern 
microscope  revealed  to  us  the  marvellous  textm-e),  and 
betrayed  the  very  source  of  some,  at  least,  of  his  know- 
ledge, which  he  censured  in  others ;  for,  in  describing 
the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye,  he  speaks  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  choanoid,  or  funnel-shaped  muscle, 
interposed  between  the  recti  muscles  and  optic  nerve,' 
as  existing  in  man*,  and  represents  the  interior  of  the 
human  nostrils  as  supphed  with  muscles  to  close  those 
orifices,  such  as  are  found  in  the  seal.f 

These,  and  other  errors,  were  pointed  out  by  Gabriel 
Fallopuis,  a  native  of  Modena,  who  acquired  so  great  a 
reputation,  that  he  was  called  the  ^sculapius  of  his 
age :  notwithstandhig  which,  the  details  of  his  life  are 
imperfectly  known.J  If  we  may  beheve  the  «Bio- 
graplue  Uniyerselle,"  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  a  canon 
of  Modena,  but  qmckly  renounced  his  clerical  prefer- 

*  Opera  Omnia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  "  Inqve  interiorem  aire  regionenr  insertus 
illam  introducit  et  colligit,"  &c.  fa     ^  ^  insertus, 

X  He  was  bom  in  1523,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1562 
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ment  for  tlie  study  of  medicine.  After  teaching  ana- 
tomy, his  favourite  pursuit,  at  the  universities  of  Ferrara 
and  Pisa,  he  was  selected  by  the  Venetian  Senate  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Padua, 
where,  by  correcting  the  errors,  he  drew  on  himself 
the  jealousy  of  Vesahus.*  His  discoveries  in  myology 
will  be  found  in  the  Chronological  Table  ;  but,  after  all 
the  fallacies  which  he  dispelled,  and  the  truths  whicli 
he  announced,  as,  for  example,  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  muscles,  which  had  not  before  been  noticed,  one 
thing  was  still  wanting  to  facihtate  the  study  of  these 
movmg  powers,  and  that  was  supphed  by  Gaspard 
Bauhin,  a  native  of  Basle,  and  pupil  of  Pabricius,  who 
assigned  to  each  muscle  the  name  it  bears  at  the 
present  day  f;  thus  rendering  a  great  service  to  ana- 
tomy, as  the  pairs  by  which  these  organs  had  been,  for 
the  most  part,  distinguished  up  to  his  time,  led  to 
much  perplexity  and  misconception. 

Many  other  names  deserve  notice  here$ ;  but,  to 

*  Portal,  Observationes  Anatomic^.    Venetiis,  1561. 

f  Anatomica  Corporis  virilis  et  muliebris  Historia.    8vo.  Lugd. 

1597.  _  „ 

:j:  Eustactius,  in  his  "  Tabula  Anatomies,"  represented  m  four- 
teen plates  the  muscular  system,  wherein  the  stractiu-e,  position, 
connexions,  and  figiires  of  the  separate  muscles  arc  indicated  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  truth.  After  him  J ean  Baptiste  Cannanus, 
professor  at  Fen-ara,  pubHshed  a  work  on  the  muscles,  which  is  ex- 
tremely scarce.  A  copy  of  it,  entitled  "Musculonun  Immani  Corporis 
Picturata  Dissectio,"  per  Jo.  Bapt.  Cannanum,  &c.  27  Tab.  4to. 
exists  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  is  a  book  without  date  or  locality. 
Next  in  1583,  Felix  Plater  published  a  work,  "  De  Partmm  Cor- 
poris'humani  Structure  et  Usu  libri  tres,  tabulis  methodice  exphcati, 
iconibusque  accurate  iUustrati,  Basil,"  wherein  he  follows  the  order 
adopted  by  Vesalius,  but  gives  nothing  new.  Fernel  is  reported  by 
Portal  to  have  written  especially  on  muscles,  but  inaccurately. 
Thomas  Gemini,  of  London,  a  fine  engraver,  published  his  Com- 
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avoid  prolixity,  I  will  only  refer  to  two  or  three 
countrymen  of  our  own,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  in  the  naidst  of  this  cheerful  and  active  picture, 
clouds  appear  to  damp  our  national  vanity,  whilst  we 
are  in  the  very  process  of  self-congratulation. 

Joannes  Caius,  or  John  Kaye,  of  whom  it  will  be 
necessary  to  speak  hereafter,  was  a  native  of  Norwich, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  Gonville  Hall-, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  distijiguished  by  his  great 
and  sound  acquirements  in  the  Greek  language.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Padua  under  Montanus  and  Ve^ 
lasius,  and  subsequently  took  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Bologna.    On  his  return  to  England,  a  stanch  sup^ 
porter  of  Aiistotle  and  Galen,  he  practised,  and  quicldy 
became  celebrated  at  Shrewsbury,  from  whence  he  was 
summoned  by  Henry  VIH.  to  deliver  anatomical  lee 
tures  to  the  surgeons  of  London.*    In  1544,  he  wi^ote 
on  the  muscular  system  ("Librum  de  Motu  Muscu- 
lorum ") ;  but  nothing  new  is  attributable  to  him,  nor 
to  any  other  of  our  countrymen  of  the  sLxteentli  cen-. 
■tury,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  works  written  even  a 
centuiy  later,  we  must  conclude  that  England  was  not 
pre-eminent  as  a  school  of  anatomy.  ^Eor  instance 
in  "A  Treatise  of  All  the  Muscles  of  the  Whole  Body' 
by  Alexander  Eead,  Doctor  of  Physicke,  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  physicions  of  the  famous  city,  London, 

pendiosa  totius  Anatomicaj  Dclineatio  a^re  exarata,"  Lend  1545 

1  r  ''^?f  T'       '"'^^^  original"  autho; 

ofthc  delineahons,  as  d:d  also  Valverda,  in  1556,  who  wrote  almost 

L  '     7     r  "°    ^^^^^  -PP-Pl-^tes,  handsomer 

but  not  truer  than  he  ongmal;  and  finally  Liga.^,s  is  celebrated  for 
havmg  written  in  Latm  hexameters  an  anatomy  of  the  body  "Dn 
luimani  Corporis  IlarmoniA,"  libri  quatuor,  Lutet.  1555. 
Hecker's  Epidemics,  p.  301. 
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and  a  brother  of  the  Worshipfiill  Company  of  Barbour 
Chiriirgians  of  the  same  city,"  who,  in  an  introductory 
address  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  sets  forth  that, 
"  accordmg  to  cu.stom,  about  Shrovetide,  he  was  moved 
by  the  Worshipfull  Company  to  discourse  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body  of  man ;"  notwithstanding  the  discovery  of 
Harvey,  he  represented  the  veins  as  affording  nourish- 
ment, the  arteries  life,  and  the  nerves  motion.    "  The 
fibrous  flesh,"  says  he,  "  is  extended  onely  according  to 
the  straight  position  of  the  fibrse.    The  fibres  of  every 
muscle  are  always  straight :  every  muscle  has  a  proper 
membrane,  wliich  either  springs  from  the  tendon,  or  is 
framed  by  nature  in  the  very  first  conformation  of  the 
parts.  The  tendon,  or  sinewey-hke  substance,  beginneth 
at  the  head  of  the  muscle,  passeth  through  the  beUy  of 
it,  and  endeth  at  the  taile,  as  manifestly  appeareth  in 
the  foot  of  a  cock.    The  efiicient  cause  of  the  action  of 
muscles  is  the  soule,  moved  by  its  appetite,  wherem  it 
iiseth  three  instruments,  the  braine,  the  nerve,  the 
muscle ;  the  braine  receiveth  the  charge,  the  nerve 
carrieth  it  to  the  muscle,  and  the  muscle  doth  perform 
the  action."    The  obhque  muscles  of  the  orbit  Eead 
calls  circumagentes  (winders  about),  and  amatorii,  or 
love-makers.    The  whole  of  the  book  is  in  keeping 
with  the  above  extracts,  and  far  inferior,  in  every 
respect,  to  any  previously  mentioned,  except  in  its 
faults.  A  more  ostentatious  work,  by  J ohn  Browne  *,  is 
an  improvement  on  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  con- 
taining the  observations   of  Borellus ;  the  coloured 
plates  of  the  muscles,  however,  are  execrable. 

*  Myographia  Nova,  or  a  Graphical  Description  of  all  the  Muscles 
in  the  Himane  Body  as  they  arise  in  Dissection,  by  John  Browne, 
Sworn  Chirurgeonin  ordinary  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
and  Senior  Chirurgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hosjiital.  1698. 
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It  was  not  necessary  to  prescribe  any  course  of 
investigation  which  might  subvert  the  mecliasval  inter- 
pretations of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  with  respect  to  the 
function  of  the  nervous  system.  That  sensory  appa- 
ratus lying,  as  it  were,  between  the  impulses  of  the 
world  without,  and  the  actions  resulting  from  vohtion 
within,  was  a  perfect  enigma  until  the  systematic  study 
of  it  was  initiated  by  the  grand  discovery  of  Sir  Charles 
BeU. 

Hippocrates,  as  we  have  seen,  regarded  the  brain  as 
a  glandular  mass,  serving  the  purpose  of  imbibing  the 
superfluous  humours  of  the  heart  ;  yet  he  held  it  to  be 
.  the  seat  of  the  soul :  and  Aristotle,  after  him,  believed 
it  to  be  an  inert  insensible  mass,  composed  of  earth 
and  phlegm  without  blood,  designed  by  its  cold  quahty 
to  moderate  and  keep  m  subjection  the  heating  in- 
fluence of  the  heart. 

Erasistratus,  indeed,  seeing  that  the  brain  of  man, 
Hke  that  of  animals,  was  divided  into  two  lobes,  each 
containing  a  cavity  or  ventricle,  and  that  all  the  organs 
of  sense  had  nervous  communication  with  it,  beheved 
it  to  be  the  principal  of  all  organs,  the  seat  of  the  soul, 
and  the  throne  of  its  mysterious  empire.    He  also 
vaguely  guessed  that  separate  nerves  had  separate 
powers ;  and  the  behef  was  entertained  by  anatomists 
after  him.    But,  when  no  structural  difference  could 
be  detected  between  the  nerve  subservient  to  fechng, 
and  the  nerve  originating  motion,  when  it  is  considered 
that  some  three  or  foiu-  inches  of  nervous  matter  con- 
nects us  with  myriads  of  worlds  infinitely  distant,  as 
well  as  with  objects  immediately  within  our  grasp,  that 
each  particular  nerve  has  its  own  inherent  power, 
which  cannot  be  exercised  vicariously  by  any  otlier' 
and  yet  that  all  are  constructed  hke  the  fibres  of  the 
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brain,  the  instrument  of  moral  and  intellectual  mani- 
festations, is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  sorts  of 
chimerical  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  relative  to 
a  system  which  is  still,  to  a  great  degree,  the  mystery 
of  mysteries  ? 

Herophilus,  after  he  had  traced  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  assumed  that 
those  cavities  contained  the  soul :  and  much  the  same 
vague  notion  existed  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Fernel  spoke  of  an  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  within  the  skull  as  a  means  whereby  the 
vital  spirit  was  forced  into  the  nerves.* 

The  brain  was  not  a  complete  terra  incognita  to 
Galen  ;  for  he  was  familiar  with  its  general  configura- 
tion and  consistence,  its  cavities  and  their  intercom- 
munications ;  he  was  cognizant  of  the  corpus  callosum 
and  fornix,  and  of  the  markings  on  the  lower  surface 
of  this  latter  organ,  called  the  Ip^a,  or  corpus  psaUoides  ; 
he  knew  too  the  eminences  called  the  nates  and  testes, 
as  well  as  the  pineal  gland,  or  conarium,  which  he  dig- 
nified as  the  seat  of  the  soul.  The  minute  veins  in  the 
centre  of  the  choroid  membrane,  he  first  described, 
and  they  are  now  denominated  the  Venas  Galeni.f  Of 
the  nerves  he  recognised  seven  pairs  proceeding  from 
the  brain  J,  and  those  of  the  spine  going  out  in  pairs 
to  be  chstributed  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

*  Fernelius  Ambianiis  (Joannes),  De  Abditis  Eenim  Causis. 

•f-  The  discovery  of  the  septum-lncidum  and  fornix  Sprengel 
attributes  to  Berenger.    See  Sprengel,  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 

%  The  1st  pair  of  Galen  Avere  the  optic ;  the  2nd,  the  uiotores 
ocnlorum  ;  the  3rd,  the  inferior  maxillary  branches  of  the  5th  pair; 
the  4th,  the  superior  maxillary  branches ;  the  5th,  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  facial  and  acoustic  combined;  the  Gth,  the pueumo-gastric ; 
and  the  7th,  the  lingual. 
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Altlioiigli  an  eiDoc]i  was  created  by  tlie  numerous 
discoveries  of  individual  parts,  the  old  Galenic  hypo- 
theses respecting  the  function  of  the  nervous  system 
was  generally  maintained.    The  vital  spirit  Avas  sup- 
posed to  be  centred  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
diffused  from  them  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 
Wlien  the  observations  of  Vesahus,  that  the  arteries 
contained  blood,  came  to  be  known,  the  conjectm-e 
acquked  a  supplementary  evidence,  and  the  soul  was 
considered  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  arterial  blood. 
Servetus  amongst  others  adopted  tins  view,  and  fixed 
upon  the  choroid  plexus  as  the  organ  destined  to  supply 
the  secretion;  but  some  few,  with  Cesalpin  at  their 
head,  clung  to  the  old  Aristotehan  dogma,  that  the 
heart  was  the  seat  of  the  soul,  from  whence  aU  the 
nerves  must  necessai%  take  their  origin,  in  spite  of  the 
manifest  testimony  of  the  nerves  themselves  to  the  con- 
trary. *    A  most  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  explain 
away  the  difficulty,  by  supposing,  with  Aristotle,  that 
the  arteries  conveyed  the  nervous  energy  from  the  heart 
to  the  brahi,  where  they  lost  their  pecuhar  characters 
to  assume  the  form  of  nerves  ;  and  the  sensibihty  of  the 
heart  to  every  emotion,  together  with  the  insensibihty 
of  the  external  portion  of  the  brain,  were  seized  on  as 
additional  facts  to  corroborate  the  conjecture  To 
destroy_  this  part  of  the  argument,  VaroHus  described 
the  bram  m  the  hght  of  a  righteous  judge  curtailed  of 
every  affection,  but  so  constituted  as  to  receive  all  im- 
pressions and  to  pass  judgment  on  them.f   It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  occupy  the  reader  witli  the  e 
committed  by  many  of  the  autliors  of  the  sixteenth 
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*  Spi-engel,  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  G7. 
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tiiry,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  source  and  distribution 
of  the  several  nerves.  The  exploded  theories,  however, 
are  both  mteresting  and  useful ;  for  the  same  form  of 
reasoning  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  us,  as  it  is  in  all  men 
who  have  to  deal  with  phenomena  in  which  artificial 
expeiiments  have  a  very  hmited  range,  that  we  may 
set  forth  its  insufiiciency  for  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  exhibition  of  the  practically 
mischievous  tendency  of  such  reasoning,  unless  there 
be  a  clear  perception  of  the  object  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  a  systematic  means,  used  in  the  right  dhection,  for 
its  attainment. 

The  dihgence  with  which  every  part  of  the  human 
body  was  ransacked  will  be  better  appreciated  by  a 
reference  to  the  description  given  of  the  viscera,  by 
the  anatomists  of  the  period,  than  by  the  imperfect 
historical  remarks  which  have  been  made  relative  to  the 
osseous,  muscular,  and  nervous  systems.  A  knowledge 
of  the  form  and  position  of  the  different  viscera  was 
doubtless  possessed  even  by  Pythagoras  and  Democritus, 
who  availed  themselves  of  such  opportimities  as  the 
sacrificing  priests  and  embalmers  of  Egypt  could  give 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occupations ;  but  until  the 
time  of  Aristotie  and  Praxagoras,  if  we  except  the 
"Treatise  on  the  Articulations"  by  Hippocrates,  we 
are  acquainted  with  no  anatomical  work  whatever: 
although  it  is  obvious  that  Hippocrates  was  famihar 
w^ith  all  the  great  viscera,  whatever  notions  he  may  have 
entertained  concerning  their  structm-e  and  functions. 
Erasistratus,  indeed,  was  the  first  to  speak  from  careful 
observation  of  the  viscera  of  the  human  hodj,  but  it 
was  Herophilus  who  first  boldly  proclaimed  the  value 
of  anatomy  as  the  basis  of  medicine ;  and  he  was  nobly 
supported  by  the  verdict  of  Galen,  who,  m  his  great 
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work*  sliowed  the  importance  of  it,  although,  luifor- 
timatelyj  he  hved  at  a  time  when  both  Jews  and  Greeks 
forbad  the  very  contact  of  a  dead  subject.  He  was, 
therefore,  obhged  to  obtain  all  that  he  knew  of  anatomy 
fi-om  animals  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  viscera  were  concerned, 
he  could  do  it  most  effectually,  although  not,  in  all 
cases,  correctly,  Nevertheless,  he  wrote  concerning 
each  viscus  in  particular,  and  attributed  to  the  Hver,  as 
Ave  have  seen,  the  important  fmiction  of  sanguification, 
whilst  he  regarded  the  spleen  as  an  organ  formed  to 
pump  off  the  too  gross  and  viscous  humours  engendered 
in  the  process. 

The  entire  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  Saracens 
came  second-hand  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen;  but 
Avicenna  appears  to  have  had  very  comprehensive  ideas 
of  the  viscera,  and  accepted  the  names  given  by 
Aristotle  to  the  different  portions  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Well  might  the  favourite  opinion,  that  society 
is  retrogade,  be  entertained  by  the  ancients,  when  in 
anatomy,  as  in  most  of  the  sciences,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  the  learning  of  nations  had  fallen  from  a 
higher  estate,  and  that,  for  many  centmies,  not  one  sin- 
gle important  discovery  had  been  made  to  counteract 
the  notions  of  that  golden  age  when  eartli  was  blended 
Avith  heaven,  and  when  humanity  held  frequent  and 
familiar  converse  with  the  gods.  It.  is  true,  one  man 
stands  forth  in  our  historical  chart,  like  an  outlier  in 
front  of  a  mountain  chain,  who  appears  to  have  been 
more  fortunate  m  his  opportunities  than  either  his  pre- 
decessors or  followers  for  very  long  periods.  The 
treatise  of  Mundinus  was  founded  on  actual  dissection 
of  the  human  body,  and,  as  such,  was  made  the  text- 


*  De  Usu  Partiura. 
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book  of  the  Italian  universities  until  the  nticldle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.*  He  retained  the  name  of  syphac 
which  the  Saracens  had  given  to  the  peritoneum,  whilst 
the  viscera  themselves  covered  by  the  membrane  in 
question,  he,  like  the  Saracens,  caUed  the  myrach ;  but 
to  the  valves  of  the  heart  he  first  gave  the  name  of 
ostiola.f  He  carefnlly  examined  aU  the  viscera,  without 
making  any  addition  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
Galen ;  nor  was  it  untH  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating  that  the  hope  not  only  of  emulating  but  of 
surpassing  the  ancients  began  to  be  felt. 

Zerbi,  AcliiUmus,  and  Berenger,  were  the  pioneers 
of  the  age,  as  our  Chronological  Table  will  show  ;  and, 
in  1536,  Nicholas  Masson  first  described  the  reflections 
of  the  peritoneum  as  a  shut  sac,  but  continuous  mem- 
brane, covering  the  viscera  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
they  lie  external  or  posterior  to  it.$    This  is  stiU  the 
pons  asinorum  to  the  modern  student  of  anatomy.  He 
also  described  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  (as  far  as  it 
was  then  possible  to  describe  it),  especially  the  tubular 
portion,  and  demonstrated  them  as  organs  designed  tor 
the  secretion  of  urme,  as  weU  as  their  communication 
with  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  ureters.  _ 

But  Vesahus  undoubtedly  knew  more  of  the  viscera 
generally,  and  particularly  of  the  brain,  heart  and 
funcs  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  than  did  any 
of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries ;  although,  if  we 

fuenmt."    Venetiis,  1536. 
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were  to  judge  of  liim  by  a  veiy  curious  and  interesting 
coloured  print,  arranged  in  layers  so  as  to  show  one 
part  behind  another,  which  he  published*,  we  should 
form  but  a  low  estimate  both  of  him  and  them. 

When  every  organ  was  known  there  remained  little 
to  do  in  the  way  of  discovery ;  nevertheless  the  energy 
and  zeal  with  which  each  viscus  was  examined  can  be 
estimated  only  by  perusmg  the  treatises  of  such  men 
as  have  been  named,  as  well  as  of  Etienne,  Sylvius, 
Eondelet,  FallojDius,  Bauhin,  Eustachius,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  emulated  and  surpassed  the  ancients  by 
adding  almost  daily  some  new  fact  to  the  knowledge 
already  acqiured  of  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  viscera. 

Associated  with  the  above,  a  few  remarks  on  a  sys- 
tem of  vessels,  hitherto  unnoticed,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

As  early  as  the  thkd  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  Erasistratus,  whilst  in  the  act  of  opening  a  goat, 
saw  in  the  mesentery,  besides  other  vessels,  some  filled 
with  a  white  fluid  (the  milk,  as  he  thought,  just  before 
drunk  by  the  animal),  which  had  found  its  way  into 
the  arteries.f  His  contemporary,  Herophilus,  also  re- 
cognised vessels  in  the  mesentery,  which  did  not,  hke 
all  others,  terminate  in  the  portal  vein,  but  in  the  me- 
senteric glands.  J 

*.  "  Anatomie  tres-utile,  pour  cognoitre  les  parties  interieurea  de 
Ihomme  et  de  la  femme,  composee  par  Maistre  Andr^  Vesali  avec 
ample  di^claration  dea  veines  principales,  et  mani^re  de  bieu  saio-ner 
tres-utile  et  necessaii-e  aux  Medecius  et  Cliirm-giens,  et  autres''  qui  ' 
ont  d&u-  de  cognoitre  la  situation  des  parties,  marqu6e  par  lettres  et 
nombres  en  la  figure  et  position  d'icelles."  Of  this  plate  I  have 
been  favoured  with  an  examination  by  WiUiam  Eussell  Esq.^  in 
"whose  possession  it  is.  ' 

t  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  4G. 

t  Haller,.vol.  viii.  p.  3,  and  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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It  is  almost  wonderful  if,  as  Celsus  informs  us,  they 
dissected  the  bodies  of  Uving  criminals  that  they  did 
not  see  the  lacteals  in  the  human  subject,  bu  tliey  did 
not  •  nor  was  the  subject  again  noticed  untd  Marinus, 
in  the  first  century,  and  then  Galen,  quoted  the  obser- 
vation of  Erasistratus,  and  added  thereunto  his  own 
opinion,  that  the  white  fluid  was  taken  up  by  the  veins 
of  the  intestines,  and  carried  to  the  liver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sanguification.    Nothing  more  was  said  or 
heard  of  these  vessels  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Eustachius  discovered  on  the  fore  pai't 
of  the  spine  of  a  horse,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  la  ge 
fein  (th  'vena-azygos)  another  vessel  which  was  neUte 
Irtery  nor  vein,  but  wliich  contamed  a  transparent  flmd 
tZ  purposc'as  he  thought,  of  noru^shing  the  tho^x.* 
His  discovery  attracted  no  notice,  nor  di^d  he  attempt 
to  flw  it  up.    Again,  in  1532,  Nichc^as  Massa  ob- 
:rved  some  clnals  passing  from  the 
renal  vessels  towards  the  heartf, 

assumes  to  have  been  ly-1*-*'''^  ^  cf  of  te  " 
lome  vessels  passmg  fi'om  the  surface  of  the  mei  to 
rpl'eas  •  thes!  vessels  he  described  as  contaimng 

^Ctls'^eLuut  of  knowledge  respecting  tlie 
lact^  and  lyiuphatic  system  up  to  the  begmmug  of 

%h:t::SerSh  i—  to  be  noticed  m  this 
eptonetf  anatomical  knowledge,  as  it  existed  when 

ISI'  r>l  vena  Sine  Pa.i.  p.  2S0. 

I  Sprengel,  vol.  iv.  p.  44. 
I  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 
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Harvey  enunciated  his  great  discovery,  is  one  wliich 
I  have  ah'eady  alkided  to  as  a  favourite  theme  of 
most  ancient  wiiters. 

Tlie  reproductive  system  and  the  physiological  ques- 
tions connected  therewitli  were  more  assiduously  in- 
vestigated than  any  other  organs  and  functions,  and 
certainly  there  were  none  wherein  the  ignorance  of  the 
operations  of  natm^e  were  more  conspicuously  exem- 
plified. The  organs  themselves,  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  were,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  tolerably  well  known  from  the  earhest 
periods :  of  those  processes,  however,  which  follow 
fecundation,  and  terminate  in  the  marvellous  genesis  of 
a  new  being,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  such  men  as 
Vesahus  and  Eallopius  when  we  assert  that  they  utterly 
failed  to  explain  them. 

The  exceptions  above  referred  to  are  those  appendages 
to  the  uterus  known  as  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  are 
generally  thought  to  have  remained  undiscovered  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Zerbi  distinctly  alluded  to 
them  ;  but  there  is  a  cmious  passage  in  the  writmgs  of 
Euffus  of  Ephesus,  of  whom  Galen  speaks  as  the  best 
anatomist  of  the  second  century,  referring  to  two  vari- 
cose and  tortuous  vessels  passing  from  the  testes  (as 
the  ovaries  were  then  called)  to  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  which  Portal  reasonably  conceives  to  be  the 
first  allusion  made  to  these  canals.*    But  Fallopius,  in 
his  zealous  pursuit  of  the  anatomy  of  the  viscera,  un- 
doubtedly preceded  aU  others  in  giving  a  circumstantial 
account  of  theh-  course,  volume,  position,  and  structure. 
He  first  cut  into  them  and  found  them  hollow,  but 
could  with  difiiculty  imagine  himself  the  author  of  the 


*  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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discovery  •  he  denominated  them,  however,  the  tuboB 
seminares,'  and  left  posterity  to  attach  his  own  name  to 
them  when  their  real  purpose  came  to  be  better  under- 
stood. .•    1  • 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in 
this  part  of  our  history  is  the  disagreement  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  anatomists  relative  to  the  existence  ot 
that  membranous  fold  which  has  received  the  name  ot 
hymen    As  early  as  the  second  centmy  the  question 
was  obviously  mooted,  for  Soranus  at  that  period 
denied  its  existence.    Mundinus  denied  that  it  was  a 
mere  imaginary  substance,  but  described  it  as  situated 
high  up,  near  the  cervix  uteri ;  and  he  was  followed 
by  AchiUinus  and  Fernel.    Yigo,  Bonaccioh,  and  FaUo- 
Jms  gave  a  correct  account  of  its  structure  and  posi- 
tion   but  Le  Vasseiir,  and  many  who  followed  him, 
spoke  of  it  as  a  nonentity,  and  referred  to  Galen,  who 
does  not  mention  it.    If,  however,  instead  of  appeahng 
to  that  authority,  they  had  studied  the  human  subject 
and  formed  their  judgment  thereon,  they  would  have 
discovered  the  foUy  of  placing  a  blmd  faith  m  any  one 
In  thus  attempting  to  give  a  separate  and  special 
sketch  of  each  system  of  organs,  so  as  to  convey  m  one 
continuous  narrative  those  events  which  have  marked, 
not  only  the  course  of  improvement  m  bygone  ages, 
but  the  status  of  one  particular  period,  I  shall,  doubt- 
less b  etused  for  omitting  many  of  those  hyi^otheses 
which  served  to  throw  no  hght  on  tlie  progress  of  our 
knowledge;   and  in  no  branch  of  mechcine  is  he 
exercise  of  hat  reticence  more  necessary  than  m  what 
mbraces  the  numberless  conjectures  ^v^iich  w..  o. 
merly  made  in  relation  to  the  reproductive  ftmct  ons 
Twhl  therefore  notice  the  most  saheixt  propositions 
on7y  and  refer  back  to  the  earhest  period  of  history, 
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when  it  was  imagined  tliat  the  testes  and  ovaries  were 
homologous  bodies,  each  designed  to  produce  their 
own  pecuhar  secretion,  the  uitermLxture  of  which  was 
essential  for,  and  constituted  the  germ  of,  the  new 
being.*    Such,  in  effect,  was  the  assumption  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  fm^ther  surmised  that,  at  the  moment  of 
conception,  a  substance  imbued  with  a  warm  vapour, 
descended  from  the  maternal  brain  to  form  the  reason- 
able soul,  whilst  the  products  above  mentioned,  uniting 
in  the  uterus,  gave  form  and  substance  to  the  material 
body  of  the  embryo.    All  this,  according  to  his  hypo- 
thesis, was  accomphshed  in  forty  days ;  but,  hi  con- 
formity with  his  conceit  of  harmonious  numbers,  the 
phenomena  of  intra-uteiine  life  were  completed  only  at 
the  exph-ation  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  tenth,  month  • 
previous  to  which,  the  soul  was  supposed  to  take  up  its 
final  abode  in  the  brain,  the  passions  in  the  heart  and 
the  future  destiny  of  the  kcipient  individual  was  deter- 
mined, j- 

Akin  to  the  above  theory  was  the  notion  of  Aristotle, 
that  fecundation  consisted  in  a  concurrence  of  the 
seminal  with  the  catamenial  fluid,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  scholastic  dogma  relative  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  species  ;  and  the  question  of  many  subsequent  a^es 
was,  at  what  time  the  reasonable  soul  entered  into'^or 
was  developed  m,  the  embryo,  and  what  share  each 
parent  possessed  m  the  procreation  of  the  latter 

The  theories  which  have  been  explained  presupposed 
that  both  were  equal  contributors  ;  but  Diogenes  the 
fetoict  and  subsequently  Galen,  who  had  veiy  correct 
notions  of  the  female  organs,  admitting  the  ovari  i 

*Halle,Hb.xxi.  p.  l3  f  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

;  Haller,  hh.  xxix.  p.  5. 
VOL.  1.  ^ 
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the  homologues  of  the  testes,  considered  that  the  secre- 
tion of  the  former  merely  afforded  nourishment  to  the 
latter,  from  which  it  was  imagined  all  the  tissues  of 
the  foetus  were  formed.  Together  with  this  view, 
Galen  adopted  the  supposition  '  wliich  Haller  attri- 
butes to  Hippocrates*,  that  the  male  embryo  originates 
from  the  right  testis,  and  is  conceived  in  the  right  sinus 
of -the  ute*ru§,  whilst  'the'v  female  has  its  germ  in  the 

left.  "' 

Not  a  single  fact  was  added  to  the  positive  know- 
ledge which  Galen  possessed  until  the  nhith  centmy, 
when  Theophilus  observed  that  the  testes  Avere  almost 
entirely  composed  of  capillary  vessels  f  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  authors  who  wrote  on  the  subject  (as 
ahnost  all  anatomists  did)  indulged  in  idle  speculations, 
a  good  average  sample  of  wliich  may  be  quoted  in 
a  work  of  Constantino  of  Salerno,  who,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  planetary  influence 
over  the  seminal  fluid,  and,  consequently,  on  the  Mme 
man ;  he  also  described  certain  ahments  calculated  to 
reawaken  the  erotic  sentiment  when  on  the  wane. 

In  the  following  century  Albertus  Magnus  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  written  a  collection  of  secrets  $  to 
gratify  the  prurient  taste  of  a  lascivious  priest,  but  with 
the  coloiu-able  pretext  of  giving  assistance  in  the  con- 
fessional. The  authenticity,  however,  of  the  work  in 
question  is  generaUy  doubted,^  and  the  prevaihng 
behef  is  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  his  disciples  ;  but 
the  inference  with  respect  to  the  hcentiousness  of  that 
and  the  three  foUowing  centuries,  especially  of  the  de- 

*  Haller,  lib.  xxix.  pp.  2,  3.  t  '^^^'^^^^^  ^o^-;;^?-  l^O- 

X  De  Secretis  Miilierum  et  Natm-a3.    Amsterdam,  1655. 
§  Penny  Cyclopecdia,  art.  "  Albertns  Magnus." 
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pravity  of  tlie  priesthood,  is  confirmed  by  every  autho- 
rity on  the  subject.* 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Matheus  de  Gradibus  first 
enunciated  the  idea,  for  wliich  De  Graaf  has  the  credit, 
that  the  testes  and  the  ovaria  of  birds  are  homologous 
oi-gansf,  and  thence  originated  the  knowledge  of  the 
germ  cells  or  vesicles,  now  famiharly  known  as  the  ova 
of  De  Graaf,  although  even'Jii  tlxis,-the  credit  of  .^nte-  ' 
cedent  observation  is  due  to.  VesaliusJ  and  to  PaUopius. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  foregoing  pages  without 
feehng  a  conviction  that  the  Itahans  were  very  much 
m  advance  of  aU  other  nations  in  their  pursuit  and 
knowledge  of  anatomy  during  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  behef  is  strengthened  by  a  statistical  enquiry' 
as  far  as  such  a  scrutmy  can  be  efiected  at  the  present 
day ;  for,  on  referring  to  Portal's  "  History,"  we  find  as 
many  as  111  names  of  noted  men  recorded  amon^  the 
Italians;  66  French;  41  German;  24  Spanish;  13 

M^etf  rf  ''If  '"^^  ^'^'^^'^  demoralisation  of  the 
Te  tZf    T  ^""^  — «^  down  to 

S::?Hi  :t^-''  >  l-^-ed  about  tlfe^ece  : 

of  persons  of  aH  trades  Jl^^^^  ^f^ether 

ri^s:ii:^-^r^----^ 

lection,  British  Museum  L  ^.-^t-ned  in  the  Garrick  col- 
.on.  c^mednS^^^^^^^^^^  Wil- 
..e^^^^^^^^^^^^  of  London  manners  aLn,  the^J^rsld^nlT  of 

t  De  Anatomia  Matriois,  ch.  341. 
t  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabricft,  lib.  v.  cap.  15 
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English  ;  7  Dutch  ;  4  Portuguese  ;  3  Swiss  ;  1  Polish  : 

and  1  Danish.  „ 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  many 
zealous  individuals,  who  may  not  have  been  so  accom- 
phsted  as  VesaUus  or  Cesalpin,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
iligated  their  feUow-countrymen  to  the  investigation, 
which  they  themselves  pursued,  to  then:  own  perW 
credit  and  their  country's  honour,  were  we  to  mthhold 
from  them  the  homage  which  is  theu  due.    We  now 
and  then  hear  of  Mundinus,  as  the  "  of  — Y 
to  Italy,  and  of  Charles  Etienne  as  the  ^enefector 
to  the  French  school ;  but  who  ever  hears  of  Gonthier 
n  Germany,  of  Valverda  in  Spain,  of  Thomas  Vicai?  m 
BnsS  of  Coitier  in  Holland,  or  of  Brabus  Chamicus 
^  pTrtagal?  yet  are  they  names  which  should  be 
ev'ery  dissecting  room  of  their  respec^ve 
countries  (the  workshop  for  the  aUeviation  of  hiunau 
Sg)  as  the  pioneers  of  aU  subsequent  anatomiste. 
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The  impulse  wliich  the  revival  of  classical  Hterature 
imparted  to  medicine  was  fiirtlier  expanded  by  the 
zealous  and  effective  pursuit  of  anatomy,  which  has 
been  recorded  ;  for  as  the  medieval  system  rested  on 
the  speculative  hypotheses  which  the  Arabs  had  intro- 
duced, so  the  practice  was  made  more  rational  by  the 
labours  of  the  anatomists,  whilst  the  harmonising 
dogmas  of  Hippocrates  were  more  easily  reestabhshed 
m  Italy  and  diffused  through  France,  England,  Germany 
and  bpam  m  consequence.  ' 

The  Spaniards,  however,  true  to  the  nation  from 
whom  they  derived  their  greatness,  maintained  for  a 
time  a  ridiculous  adhesion  to  the  scholastic  subtUtv  of 
the  Arabs,  which  obtruded  itself  even  into  medicine  • 
for  one  of  .the  physicians  of  Plnhp  II,  Louis  Mercado,' 
whom  Sprengel  has  aptly  named  the  Thomas  Aquinas  of 
Medicine*  developed  the  sophistries  propounded  by 
Alkhendi,  but  without  any  very  great  display  of  genius 
m  the  management  of  a  bad  case. 

On  the  assumption  of  chsease  being  a  subtraction  or 

fXv  he  jumped  from  one 

fallacy  to  another,  dispensing  altogether  with  the  form 
of  going  through  the  process  which  is  generaUy  con^ 
sidered  to  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  ■ 


Sprenge],  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 
z  3 
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but  by  simply  answering  himself  in  the  negative  to  the 
important  question,  "  Wliether  the  indication  furnished 
by  a  diseased  organ  is  more  essential  than  that  deduced 
from  the  essence  of  the  disease  itself,"  complacently  in- 
ferred that  a  knowledge  of  disease  is  useless,  seeing  that 
a  more  potent  agent  "  natura  morborum  inedicatrix  " 
cures.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work  *  he  contra- 
dicts hunself,  and  exhibits  all  the  specious  contortions 
of  the  dialectic  casuistry. 

In  Germany,  the  misty  dreams  of  Paracelsus  found  a 
congenial  soil,  and  they  were  more  or  less  diffused 
over  France  and  England,  to  the  detriment  of  a  better 
cause. 

Paracelsus,  whose  career  forms  a  curious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  popular  delusions,  was  born  a.d.  1493,  at 
Einsiedeln,  a  smaU  town  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  about 
two  miles  from  Zurich.    His  father,  William  Bombast 
von  Hohenheim,  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  a 
calling  which  should  have  taught  hhn  the  importance 
of  learning ;  but  he  appears  to  have  paid  very  httle 
attention  to  the  education  of  liis  son,  Phihppus  Am-eo- 
liis  Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim  f,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Paracelsus ;  for  Sprengel,  imbued 
with  faith  in  the  influence  of  early  education  as  the 
source  from  which  tastes,  talents,  and  general  charac- 
ter may  be  traced,  satisfied  himself  that  Paracelsus 
passed  his  boyhood  m  acquiring  the  tricks  of  conjm^ors, 
the  jugglery  of  magicians,  and  the  arts  of  alchemists, 
and  that,  with  a  smattering  of  alchemy,  astrology,  and 


*  Ludov.  Mercati  Opera. 

t  Laurent  Zellweger  and  Thomas  Erastus  accuse  Paracelsus 
having  filched  the  noble  name  of  Hohenheim,  his  real  one  be; 
Hjcchener ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  will  bears  evidence  that  he  wa 
kinsman  of  George  Boombast  von  Hohenheim. 
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cliyromaiicy,  he  set  out,  a  penniless  vagabond,  to  search 
the  world  for  such  information  as  suited  his  particular 
taste.  Much  of  tliis  he  confessed  to  have  acquired  from 
Ms  father,  and  fi^om  some  ecclesiastics  whom  he  named, 
some  he  wheedled  out  of  quacks,  old  crones,  and  gyp- 
sies, whilst  the  scraps  of  medical  knowledge  which  he 
possessed  he  must  have  picked  up  in  an  irregular  way 
at  various  universities  to  wliich  his  wanderings  led  him. 

He  asserted,  however,  that  he  was  the  ornament  of 
.the  schools  wherem  he  studied,  although  he  does  not 
name  them,  and  spoke  of  an  oath  he  was  obhged  to 
take  when  he  received  his  medical  degree,  but  he 
never  deigned  to  say  where  that  degree  was  taken; 
nor  have  the  annals  of  any  university  revealed  the  fact.' 
If  he  ever  did  attend  a  miiversity,  he  must  have  neg- 
lected his  studies  most  wofrilly,  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant,  as  he  confessedly  was,  of  the  very 
first  elements  of  the  most  common  kind  of  knowledge.* 
It  was  the  custom  of  alchemists  to  travel  into  many 
districts  in  search  of  information,  and  this  habit  Para- 
celsus adopted  to  its  fuUest  extent ;  indeed,  he  never 
entn-ely  lost  it.    He  roamed  about  towns  and  obscure 
viUages  of  Spahi,  Portugal,  Himgary,  Prussia,  Poland 
^orway,  and  Sweden ;  and  even  to  Constantmople  he 
lound  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  learnkg  the  secret  of 
malangthe  tincture  or  ehxh-  of  Trismegistus,  who  Hved 
m  that  capital.    This  erratic  hfe  could  leave  but  httle 
time  for  study,  and  he  made  it  a  boast  that  for  ten 
years  he  never  opened  a  book,  an  assertion  winch  tlie 
catalogue  of  his  hbrary  tended  to  confirm.f 

*  History  of  Chemistiy,  by  T.  Thomson,  vol.  i  p  142 

t  Ailer  his  death  his  entire  library  consisted  of  a  Bible  a  Con 

Z  ZT  commentaries  of  St.  J me "n 

the  Evangelists.    Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  290. 
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On  liis  retm-n  from  his  travels,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  ch^iir  of  physic  and 
surgery  in  the  university  of  Basle,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  CEcolampadius ;  and  his  lectures,  written  in  a 
confused  mixture  of  German  and  bad  Latin,  more  like 
a  collection  of  quack  advertisements  than  the  sober 
lectures  of  a  professor,  are  still  in  existence.*     ^  . 

He  commenced  his  career  by  pubhcly  burmug,  m 
the  hall  of  the  university,  the  works  of  Galen  and 
Avicenna,  assuring  his  auditors  that  his  shoe-ties  pos- 
sessed more  medical  knowledge  than  those  two  phy- 
sicians, and  that  all  the  universities  and  writers  therein 
combined  were  less  instructed  than  the  hans  of  his 
beard ;  and  that  he,  who  possessed  all  science  dii'ect 
from  God,  would  be  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  physic. 
He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Clauser,  a  physician  at  Zm^ich, 
wherem  he  compared  liimself  with  Hippocrates,  Galen 
Bhazes,  and  Ficinus,  each  being,  in  his  method  of 
healing,  peculiarly  fitted  to  his  own  respective  coimtry, 
as  he  was  to  Germany. 

In  boasting  of  the  cures  which  he  effected,  it  was 
always  in  disparagement  of  the  Galenists,  preten^ng 
that  he  could  cure  diseases  wliich  were  pronomiced  to 
be  incurable  by  them,  and  that  he  had  an  eh^^  winch 
would  prolong  Hfe  to  an  indefinite  extent.    This  ten- 
dency to  gasconade  is  not,  after  all,  so  bad  a  featme  m 
a  man,  as,  at  first  sight,  it  may  appear;  for  he  takes 
on  himself  obhgations  which  he  is  moraUy  bound  to 
redeem,  or  to  appear  very  ridiculous  ;  so,  undoubtedly, 
he  often  did.    Notwithstandhig  this,  his  mountebank 
air  and  confident  bearing,  gave  a  semblance  of  trutli- 
fuhiess  to  his   vain-glgrious  pretensions,  whilst  the 

*  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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novelty,  or,  rather,  the  ambiguity  of  liis  doctrine,  and 
his  assumed  power  of  curing  the  most  inveterate  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  of  indefinitely  prolonging  life,  attracted 
crowds  of  victims. 

He  falsely  asserted  that  he  had  restored  Frobenius,  a 
celebrated  printer  of  Basle,  from  a  grave  distemper, 
although'  it  was  said  that  he  had  killed  him  by  his 
remedies.  At  all  events,  he  died  ;  and  Erasmus,  who 
heard  only  the  first  version,  consulted  him  relative  to 
his  own  sufferings,  but  very  quickly  discovered  that  he 
had  to  do  with  an  impudent  and  presumptuous  quack. 
So  also  did  liis  pupils ;  for  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed 
when  his  lectm-es  were  deserted,  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  his  swaggering  empiricism  was  made  a  cloak 
for  the  most  insufferable  ignorance.  Eamus  said  of 
him  that  the  coarseness  of  his  language  was  well  suited 
to  the  vulgarity  of  the  age,  and  that  his  arrogance  and 
boastmg  were  considered,  as  usual,  a  proof  of  superior 
merit. 

No  person  has  ever  attempted  to  show  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  Paracelsus  was  founded  on  any  actual  disco veiy  *, 
but  the  occasion  of  his  fame  appears  to  have  been  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  the  chemistry  of  his 
remedies  ;  and  this,  m  Germany,  where  alchemy  Avas  in 
the  ascendency,  natm-ally  gained  him  many  proselytes. 

"  Upon  this  real  advantage,"  says  Mi\  Hallam,  "  he 
founded  those  extravagant  theories  wliich  attracted 
many  ardent  minds  in  the  sLxteenth  century,  and  were 
afterwards  woven  into  new  schemes  of  fanciful  pliilo- 
sophy.     His  own  models  were  the  reveries  of  Cabbala, 

*  Gmelin,  in  his  "Handbook  of  Chemistiy,"  states  that  it  was 
Paracelsus  who  first  mentioned  the  metal  zinc;  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  as  evolved  from  fermentation,  or  the  biu-ning  of  lime  is  also 
associated  by  Gmelin  with  the  name  of  Paracelsus.  ' 
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and  the  tlieosopliy  of  the  mystics.    He  seized  hold  of  a 
notion  which  easily  seduces  the  imagination  of  those 
who  do  not  ask  for  rational  proof,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant analogy  between  the  macrocosm,  as  they  call  it,  . 
of  external  nature,  and  microcosm  of  man.    This  har- 
mony and  parallelism  of  all  things,  he  maintains,  can 
only  be  made  known  to  us  by  divine  revelation ;  and 
hence  all  the  heathen  philosophy  has  been  erroneous. 
The  key  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  in  the  Scriptures 
only,  studied  by  means  of  the  Spnit  of  God  communi- 
cating an  interior  hght  to  the  contemplative  soul." 
Here  is  rhapsody  from  a  drunken  sot,  who,  as  Operinus 
informs  us,  seldom  or  ever  lectured  and  never  dictated 
to  those  who  put  his  obscure  thoughts  into  Latin,  which 
he  was  imable  to  do  himself,  until  he  was  half  m- 
ebriated.* 

No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  forming  a  perfectly 
clear  and  concise  idea  of  the  opinions  of  Paracelsus : 
probably  he  could  not  have  defined  them,  hhnself ;  for 
his  statements  were  so  constantly  at  variance  with  each 
othdr  as  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Erastus,  that  he  never 
advanced  an  opinion  in  one  place  without  belyhig  it  m 
another.  Some  have  supposed  that  his  obscure  lan- 
guage was  used  designedly  to  conceal  liis  thoughts, 
seemg  that  instead  of  adhering  to  the  common  signifi- 
cation of  words,  he  used  common  words  to  which  he 
apphed  new  significations;  thus,  the  word  anatomy,  to 

*  Sprenffel,  vol.  iii.  p.  292.  Operinus  was  a  printer  at  Basle,  to 
whom  Paracelsus  always  promised  to  reveal  the  secret  of  making  the 
phHosopher's  stone,  and,  for  a  long  time,  Don  Quixote  and  Sandio 
Panza  expressed  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  them;  bu  , 
when  Paracelsus  faUed  in  his  promise,  Operinus  reviled  hmi  with 
so  much  bitterness  that  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  place  implicit 
faith  in  him. 
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which  is  generally  attached  the  idea  of  dissecting  animals 
to  determine  their  structure,  he  used  to  express  the 
natm-e,  force,  and  magical  designation  of  a  tiring.* 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  chemistry  consists  in 
the  determination  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  tliree 
elements,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  instead  of  the  four 
suggested  by  Hippocrates  f,  and  herein  Dr.  Whewell  is 
disposed  to  see  a  real  advance  in  chemical  theory,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  changes  produced  by  the  opera- 
tions of  chemistry  J;  but  we  have  ample  proof  of  the 
existence  of  retorts  and  other  apparatus  long  before  the 
time  of  Paracelsus  ;  and  although  we  may  readily  admit 
that  new  medicines  were  obtained  by  his  manipidations, 
it  is  but  fair  to  his  predecessor,  Basil  Valentine,  to 
affirm  that  he  it  was  who  origmated  the  doctrine  of 
tliree  elements,  and  that  Paracelsus  borrowed  it  from 
him.§ 

With  respect  to  'his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
rational  physiology,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
he  was  destitute  of  any  clear  and  methodical  views  on 
those  subjects ;  notwithstanding  which  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  impugn  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  sub- 
stituted a  vague  hypothesis  concernmg  the  stars,  "wliich 
he  regarded  as  the  soiurce  of  all  knowledge  and  as 
pervachng  and  mfluencing  aU  things. "||  .  He  thought 
that  man  had  a  sidereal  as  well  as  material  body,  and 
that  the  former  part  survived  the  latter  for  some  con- 

*  Thomson's  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  151 ;   see  also 
Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  296.  ' 

t  Paracelsus  (A.  P.  T.),  Opera  Medico-chemica  sine  Paradoxa 
sect.  Chymica,  prroparationes  spagirioaa,  alchymia,  &c.  ' 

X  Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 

§  Eees's  Encycloj)£edia,  art.  «  Paracelsus." 

II  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  306. 
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siderable  time,  thus  explaining  the  apparition  of  dead 
persons,  in  which  he  firmly  beheved.    This  starry 
influence  he  connected  with  each  corporeal  element, 
assigning  to  the  sidereal  salt  the  material  consistence  of 
the  body,  to  the  sidereal  sulphur  its  growth  and  ammal 
heat  and  to  the  sidereal  mercury  the  conservation  of 
the  fluids*  :  in  short,  he  maintained  the  ammation  of 
everythmg  and  something  more  ;  for,  besides  all  visible 
nature,  he  peopled  the  world  with  spmtual  beings 
inhabitants  of  the  four  elements,  subject  to  disease  and 
death  hke  man.     These  are  silvains  (sylphs),  undines, 
or  nymphs,   gnomes,  and  salamanders.    It  is  tluis 
observable,  that  he  first  gave  these  names  which  ren- 
dered afterwards  the  Kosicrucian  fables  so  celebrated.t 
Another  portion  of  his  physiological  doctrine  was  his 
imaginary  arclicBUS  or  demon,  whose  especial  object  it 
was  to  preside  in  the  stomach,  for  the  pm^ose  of 
separating  the  poisonous  fi^om  the  nutritious  part  of  the 
food,  and  of  dhecting  each  into  its  proper  com^se.J 

Fot  a  theory  of  disease  he  invoked  the  power  of 
chemical  operations  as  induced  by  certain  entities,  to 
each  of  which  he  attributed  certain  forms  of  distempers  ; 
the  ens  astrorum,  mfluencing  the  ah-  the  ens  venem, 
the  flood  •  the  ens  naturale,  aU  other  natm^al  thmgs ; 
whilst  the  ens  spirituale,  and  ens  deale,  he  regarded  as 
affectmg  the  sidereal  body  both  in  its  preseirt  and 
future  'condition;  each  producing  either  the  effen^ 
cence  of  the  sah,  the  combustion  of  the  sulpluu%  oi  tlie 
coag^^^^^^^^^  of  the  mercury.^    The  only  other  portion 
ofhis  pathology  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  is 

,  ...      oil  +  HaUam,  vol.  i.  p- 398. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp-  314-316. 
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that  which  concerns  his  theory  of  tartar,  as  he  deno- 
minated it  from  its  tendency  to  burn  like  the  lire  of 
hell.  Sprengel  considered  this  to  be  the  most  useful 
innovation  of  Paracelsus,  who  regarded  it  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  diseases  which  result  from  the  thickenmg  of 
the  humours,  the  rigidity  of  the  sohds,  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  calcareous  matter.  It  was  in  effect  the  first 
time  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  product  of  vital  chemistry, 
although  it  had  been  noticed  before,  and  most  un- 
doubtedly constituted  the  atrahilia  of  Galen. 

After  a  disgraceful  quarrel  with  the  magistrates  of 
Basle,  on  account  of  a  decision  against  him  in  respect 
to  a  demand  of  fees  from  the  canon  Cornehus  of  Lich- 
tenfels,  wHch  was  deemed  exorbitant,  in  a  fit  of  wrath 
he  suddenly  quitted  the  place,  and  betook  himself  to 
his  former  vagrant  hfe,  dimng  which  he  frequently 
varied  his  usual  custom  of  sleeping  in  liis  clothes  by 
passing  whole  nights  in  low  taverns,  drinW  with 
boors  as  sottish  as  himself    But,  in  spite  of  these 
irregularities,  he  maintained  his  reputation  by  cures 
which  were  then  regarded  as  wonderfril ;  his  failures 
however   were  equaUy  conspicuous ;  and  the  most 
signal  of  aU  occurred  in  his  o.vn  person  ;  for  after 
professing  to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  hmnLn  hfe 
beyond  the  ordinary  hmit,  he  died  in  one  of  Zs  l^! 
har^haunts,  an  hm  at  Saltzburg,  in  his  forty-eighth 

Few  men  have  been  judged  of  so  chfferently  as  Para 
celsus;  nor  IS  it  possible  to  estimate  him  correctly 
unless  we  take  into  account  the  dominant  spirit  of  l  e' 
age  m  which  he  hved.  It  was  essentially  supei  JLu  ' 
and  therefore  gave  ready  acceptance  to  a  y  of 
wonder  or  clever  impostui^e.  ^ 

*  Eees's  Encyclopasdia. 
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The  end  and  aim  of  his  teaching  and  writing  was  to 
popularise  mystification,  and  unite  it  with  rnedicme 
for  the  piu-pose  of  gaimng  the  sufirage  of  tlie  un- 
educated classes.    And  therein  he  succeeded  as  Gon- 
thier  who  was  mitiated  into  the  dogmas  of  his  system, 
clearly  states.*    But  he  had  also  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive the  importance  which  a  knowledge  o  chem  stiy 
was  Ukely  to  be  to  the  physician,  and  sought  to  draw 
that  branch  of  natural  science  out  of  the  ob^^To  a 
which  it  still  lurked.    Therein  also  he  succeeded  to  a 
Lat  degree  ;  for  after  his  time,  as  we  shaU  presen  ly 
Se  cheLtry  was  cultivated  by  physicians  generaUy^ 
H  kce  Thomson  speaks  of  him  ^  having  s^i^en  he 
mecUcal  throne  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  to  its  yeiy 
foundation,  and  raised  a  new  system  of  -dicine  m  ite 
d^nd    He  did  so  far  effect  a  reformation,  and  bis 
mecLl  skiU  mainly  consisted  m  boldly  atonistemig 
powerful  remedies,  which  were  very  imperfectly  undei^ 
stold  •  his  favovuite  ones  being  opium,  an  imony,  and 
mercury    The  latter,  as  we  have  seen  he  was  the 
"  give  as  a  remedy  for  that  terrible  disease  which 
the  complnions  of  Columbus  introduced  into  Europe  ; 
td  tSn  a»ain  he  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  man- 
TV  bT  as  Sprengel  has  observedf,  the  foUownig 
^^L—  opP  themselves  to  a  favourable  re- 
ception of  his  doctrines  by  scientific  men. 

I  t  Medicine  is  a  science,  and  to  possess  it  t  mus 
leW    It  is  founded  on  rational  pimciples,  and 
dltced  from  experience,  consequently  any  dogmas 
^  represent  experience  as  useless  and  reject  the 

.  "MaWtvulgopotiusqu^^FobUvirisinsen-u-e.  Gontluev  do 

Medioina  vetere     nova."-B.-ai.  xi.  p.  30. 
t  Vol.  iii.pp- 383,884. 
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testimony  of  reason  cannot  be  accepted  by  scientific 
physicians. 

2nd.  The  system  of  Paracelsus  was  founded  on  mys- 
ticism and  fanaticism  of  the  grossest  kind  ;  and  although 
superstition  reigned  supreme  in  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
any  attempt  to  clothe  it  in  the  garb  of  a  scientific  doc- 
trine was  too  great  an  appeal  to  reason  or  common 
sense  to  admit  of  success. 

3rd.  Paracelsus  was  not  the  man  to  succeed,  even  if 
it  had  been  possible  ;  for  he  despised  all  science,  be- 
cause science  was  a  stranger  to  him.  And  although 
he  spoke  of  divine  inspiration  as  a  source  of  knowledge, 
his  hfe  gave  the  He  to  his  assumption  of  it. 

He  boasted  that  he  had  never  learned  anything  from 
professedly  scientific  men,  but  that  he  had  picked  up 
all  his  knowledge  from  old  women,  mountebanks,  and 
magicians  ;  he  mendaciously  vaunted  his  ovm  powers, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  others ;  conse- 
quently, whatever  his  natiu-al  talent  might  be,  he 
placed  hunself  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  the 
same  nature,  who  have  ever  been  ready  to  purchase 
this  world's  riches  at  the  ruinous  price  of  character 
and  reputation.  And  there  are  men  at  the  present 
day  acting  on  principles  not  the  less  odious,  because 
they  attempt  to  cloak  the  vile  nature  of  their  nefarious 
transactions  in  the  garb  of  an  assumed  superiority,  nor 
the  less  dangerous,  because  they  bear  about  with  them 
a  travestied  resemblance  to  men  who  are  the  ornaments 
of  that  noble  profession  on  which  they  seek  to  hrms 
disgrace.  ° 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  picture  :  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  man  whose  ambition  it  was  to  devote  a 
ife  of  more  than  ordinary  duration  to  the  pursuit  of 
his  caUiiig,  with  a  sincere  and  independent  sphit  for 
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the  discovery  and  propagation  of  trutli,  to  his  own 
personal  honour  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Ambroise  Pare  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  Laval  in  the  province  of  Maine. 
His  father  was  poor,  so  that,  hke  Paracelsus,  he  had 
httle  attention  given  to  his  education,  the  sum  paid  to 
a  chaplam,  named  Orsoy,  being  so  very  inadequate 
that  the  poor  boy  was  made  to  groom  a  mule  and 
work  m  a  garden  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Unhke 
his  contemporary,  however,  he  was  no  sooner  placed 
with  a  practitioner  named  Yialot,  in  his  native  town, 
than  he  was  inspired  with  a  love  of  the  medical  art, 
and  lost  no   opportunity  of  acquhing  knowledge. 
During  his  pupilage  the  hthotomist,  Laurent  Colot,  was 
sent  for  to  operate  on  a  friend  of  the  chaplain,  when 
Pare  assisted,  and  this  appears  to  have  determined  his 
preference  for  surgery.* 

On  proceeding  to  Paris  to  attend  lectures,  which  were 
chiefly  explanations  of  the  works  of  Guy  de  Chaidiac 
and  of  Lanfranc,  he  soon  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  anatomy  to  teach  it ;  and  he  was  also  employed  by 
Jacques  Goupil,  from  whom  he  acquired  the  art  of 
dressmg  wounds.  In  1536  he  followed  the  Siem^  Bene, 
a  colonel  of  infantry,  to  Italy,  where  he  avaHed  hhnself 
of  every  opportunity  which  occiu-red  of  practising  such 
operations  on  the  Uvhig  subject  as  he  had  prepared 
himself  for  on  the  dead.  Thus  he  turned  Ins  travellmg 
to  better  account  than  did  Paracelsus  ;  for  it  is  reported 
of  hun  that  he  acquired  so  much  esteem  that  his  mere 
presence  in  a  besieged  town  was  enough  to  reanimate 
the  troops  employed  for  its  defence.f  On  his  retimi 
from  Italy,  hke  Paracelsus,  he  was  caUed  to  M  the 

*  Biographie  Universelle,  art.  "  Par6."  t  l^^i^. 
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cliair  of  surgery,  in  the  College  of  Saint  Edme  ;  wherein, 
enlightened  by  the  principles  which  he  had  acquired  in 
practice,  his  lectures  became  so  popular  and  his  fame  so 
great,  that  he  was  elected  surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  II.  Instead  of  vam  boasting,  however,  hke  the 
Professor  of  Basle,  Pare  aspired  only  to  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity  as  a  good  and  great  man,  and  this 
was  the  giiidmg  principle  of  every  action  of  his  hfe.  * 

He  was  next  appointed  surgeon  to  Prancis  II.  whose 
sudden  death  from  inflammation  and  suppm-ation  of  the 
earf,  gave  an  opportunity,  which  the  rivals  of  Pare, 
who  were  jealous  of  his  fame,  seized  on  to  utter  das- 
tardly suspicions  of  foul  play,  and  even  hinted  that  he 
had  caused  the  king's  death  by  injecting  poison  into  liis 
ear.    When  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
heard  of  the   rumour,  she  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  Non,  non,  Ambroise  est  trop  homme  de  bien  et  notre 
bon  ami  pour  avoir  eu  lapensee  de  ce  projet  odieux."J 
Although  a  Protestant,  Pare  was  consulted  by  the  most 
intolerant  Catholics  in  case  of  need,  though  it  is  said 
that  the  Marquise  de  Boissieres  died  bravely  rather 
than  owe  her  hfe  to  a  Huguenot.  § 

Charles  IX.,  however,  whom  Pare  had  cured  of  a 
pamful  chsease  of  the  arm  occasioned  by  unskilful 
bleeding,  retained  him  as  his  chief  surgeon,  and  if  we 
may  beheve  the  chronicler  Petitot,  cherished  him  as  an 

*  Riolan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Par^  the  aspiration  of  Horace  • 
JNon  omms  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei  vitabit  Libitinam  " 
t  That  the  disease  fi-om  which  Francis  died  was  as  above  stated 
may  be  mferred  with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  disorganisation  of 
the  mternal  ear,  and  the  rupture  of  the  abscess  under  the  dura- 
mater,    bee  Histoirc  de  France,  par  M.  Petit,  p.  212. 
t  Biographic  Universelle,  art.  "  Pare." 
§  Chronique  de  Charles  IX.,  par  Prosper  Mdrimce. 
VOL.  I.  ^  ^ 
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intimate  friend ;  so  much  so  that  before  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  when  Charles  hinted  to  Ambroise 
that  it  was  then  time  to  become  Catliohc,  and  Pare 
reminded  him  of  a  promise  that  he  would  never  com- 
mand a  thing  wherein  he  could  not  obey,  Charles  locked 
him  up  in  the  royal  chamber,  saying,  "  II  n'est  pas  a 
propos  d'advancer  la  mort  d'un  homme  qui  pent  con- 
server  un  monde  entier."  In  thus  saving  him  a  less 
selfish  motive  than  that  which  the  above  record  would 
imply,  influenced  the  king  ;  for  many  a  Huguenot  whose 
services  were  as  valuable  was  murdered  on  that  occa- 


sion 


After  the  death  of  Charles,  Pare  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  Henry  III.,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
honours  which  could  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man 
in  his  station,  until  his  own  death,  which  occurred  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1590.  Ambroise 
Pare  has  been  called  the  Father  of  French  Surgery,  and 
his  writings,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  new  facts  they  contain,  and  distinguished 
from  all  others  of  his  time  by  an  absence  of  super- 
stitious veneration  of  the  ancients,  seem  to  justify  the 
appellation.* 

Freed  from  the  yoke  of  authority  and  possessing  the 
noble  quahties  of  energy  and  intellect,  he  submitted 
everytliing  to  the  test  of  observation.    Like  Jean  de 

*  Altliough  Ambroise  Pare  opposed  tlie  aixli  impostor,  Paracelsus, 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  prejudices  of  his  day ;  for,  with  Erastus,  he  believed  m  demo- 
niacs, and  thought  that  the  evil  spirits  manifested  themselves  by 
disordering  the  imagination,  just  as  clouds  assume  then:  thousand 
and  one  shapes  in  the  atmosphere,  but  modestly  admitted  his  ina- 
bility to  explain  the  phenomenon  more  clearly  than  he  coxdd  explam 
why  iron  was  attracted  by  the  magnet.  See  Sprengel,  vol.  lu. 
p.  241. 
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Vigo,  he  imagined  that  gun-shot  woimds  were,  by  their 
nature,  poisonous,  wlierefore  he  treated  them  with 
boiling  oil ;  but,  having  failed  on  one  occasion  to  apply 
the  usual  remedy,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his 
neglected  patients  were  better  and  freer  from  fever  on 
the  folloiving  day  than  those  who  had  had  the  boihng 
oil  apphed,  and  that  their  wounds  healed  quicker ; 
whereupon  he  renounced  the  ordinary  practice,  and 
from  that  time  such  wounds  have  received  a  more 
rational  treatment. 

He  also  renewed  the  use  of  hgatures  to  arteries  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  hsemorrhage,  which  ligatures 
many  people  beheve  he  first  introduced  ;  but  he  does 
not  claim  the  discovery  as  his  own,'  neither  does  Portal 
accord  it  to  liim ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  points  to 
a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Albucasis,  which  refers  to 
the  hgature  as  one  means  of  stoppmg  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Itahan  surgeons  con- 
tinued its  apphcation  until  Ambroise  Pare  first  saw  it 
used  in  Italy.    When  he  introduced  it  into  his  own 
country,  the  French  Faculty  of  Medicine  ridiculed  it  as 
a  system  of  hanging  life  upon  a  tlu-ead,  seeing  that 
boihng  pitch  had  stood  the  test  of  so  many  centuries. 
He  did  not  extend  the  use  of  the  hgature  to  the  cure 
of  aneurisms  ;  nor  is  the  omission  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
frmctions  of  the  arteries  were  then  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. 

But  he  did  originate  new  and  important  ideas  for 
the  rehef  of  many  diseases  and  accidents,  which  have 
been  followed  with  the  happiest  results.  His  precepts, 
for  instance,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  an  openino- 
into  the  chest  to  create  an  artificial  outlet  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  which  sometimes  follows  pleurisy,  are 
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most  judicious,  and,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  results  of  this  particular  operation  have  not  been 
very  encouraging,  yet,  in  some  few  cases  temporary 
rehef  and  even  complete  recovery  have  followed.  His 
observations  on  the  reduction  of  hernia,  and  on  the 
operation  in  cases  not  admitting  of  reduction,  are  won- 
derfully perfect  for  the  time  at  which   they  were 
written.    His  remarks  on  wounds  of  the  head  and 
fractures  of  the  cranium,  together  with  his  suggestions 
for  the  application  of  the  trephine,  were  origmal  and 
most  valuable  in  practice.    He  distinguished  fractm^e 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  from  the  dislocation  ot 
the  head  of  that  bone,  with  which  it  had  previously 
been  confounded.     In   short,  it  may  be  truthfully 
affirmed  that  the  works  of  Ambroise  Pare  gmded  the 
labours  of  surgeons  into  that  course  to  which  their  art 
owes  so  much  of  its  modern  perfection. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  by  any  exaggerated  accoimt 
to  attribute  to  Pare  more  excellence  than  admits  ot 
proof;  nor,  m  speaking  of  the  comparative  merits  ot 
the  two  individuals  whose  lives  we  have  been  consider- 
ino-  has  it  been  attempted  to  supply  the  place  of  facts 
by  crude  and  mconsiderate  aUegations ;  but  after  an 
impartial  consideration  of  ckcumstances,  fauiy  narrated 
and  with  due  aUowance  made  for  the  period  ui  which 
they  occm-red,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  both  were  born 
inider  somewhat  similar  conditions,  mth  aptitudes  m 
each  which  may  be  called  a  genius  for  the  profession, 
yet  that  one  flew  off  into  an  eccentric  orb  of  quackery 
and  planetary  agency,  which  all  right  thinking  men 
admit  to  be  delusions  now,  whilst  the  other  confined 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge, and  so  indii^ectly  reahsed  what  Charles  said  con- 
cerning  him. 
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It  would  be  well  if  tlie  contrast  ended  liere  ;  but  the 
great  mischief  of  quackery  is  the  perpetuation  of  its  errors. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  to  make  it  manifest,  that 
orthodox  medicine  comes  stronger  out  of  every  contest ; 
were  it  not  so  there  would  be  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  its  principles ;  but  in  the  mean  time  charlatans 
do  much  dishonour  and  injury  to  the  art  by  which 
they  are  unworthily  enriched;  for  at  them  it  is  that 
scoffers  direct  their  shafts,  imagining  with  the  world 
at  large,  that  they  have  found  the  weak  side  of  medi- 
cine, whilst  they  have  only  found  detractors  hke  them- 
selves. 

The  most  celebrated  pupil  of  Paracelsus  was  Leonhard 
Thurneysser-zum-Thurn,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  at  Basle, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  gave  assurance  of  his  faculty  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  by  gilding  a  mass  of  tin 
and  attempting  to  sell  it  as  gold.  He  next  directed  his  * 
attention  to  medicine,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
master  by  maldng  still  larger  demands  on  the  creduhty 
of  his  neighbours.  He  made  false  representations  of 
cosmetics  and  remedies,  which  he  sold  at  exorbitant 
prices  under  the  pompous  and  illusory  titles  of  tincture 
of  gold,  magistery  of  the  sun,  &c.,  but  his  extravagant 
charlatanism  was  so  transparent  that  both  it  .  and  his 
ignorance  were  quickly  exposed  by  Gaspard  Holfman 
of  Frankfort ;  so  that  his  fame  was  but  of  short  duration. 
Not  so,  however,  his  sportive  eccentricities,  which  he 
carried  on  with  so  hght  and  jaunty  a  carelessness  as  to 
excite  many  persons  to  become  his  admirers.  Some 
there  were,  more  especially  in  Germany,  who  regarded 
Paracelsus  as  the  only  true  physician  *,  and  by  adopting 

*  The  following  individuals  were  celebrated  partizaus  of  Para- 
celsus :  Adam  Bodenstein,  Michael  Toxites  of  Grabundteu,  Valen- 
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his  opinions,  led  the  way  to  all  sorts  of  absurdities,  of 
which  the  developement  of  the  Eosicrucians  was  the 
climax. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  followed  and  emu- 
lated Pare  were  such  as  Pigray,  his  pupil  and  friend, 
whose  elegant  and  graceful  style  of  writing  caused  it  to 
be  said  of  him,  "  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,"  whilst 
his  modest  demeanour  in  the  investigation  of  the  pro^dnce 
and  hmits  of  knowledge  was  consistent  with  the  doubt 
which  he  first  put  into  words,  that  in  the  most  success- 
ful and  brilUant  achievement  ui  medicme  we  cannot  be 
perfectly  certain  that  the  cure  may  not  be  more  attri- 
butable to  the  efforts  of  nature  than  to  the  apphances 
of  art. 

We  might  add  the  names  of  many  others  who,  like 
hun,  have  originated  discoveries  which  have  contributed 
■  to  elevate  the  profession  to  what  it  now  is.* 

The  unfortunate  feuds  which  have  been  noticed 
between  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  the  sm^geons  of 
Paris  were  again  renewed  in  the  year  1551  by  Duliamel, 
who  was  then  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Like  Hehn,  he 
ventiu-ed  to  contest  the  privileges  of  the  surgeons,  and 
succeeded  in  revokmg  the  decree  of  the  university  made 

in  1515.  .     1 V  /I 

By  this  proceeding  the  surgeons  were  again  obliged 
to  submit  to  an  examination  before  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 

tine  Anteprassus  Siloranus,  Gerard  Dorn,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
Pierre  Severin  of  Jutland,  who  professed  to  be  able  to  cui-e  epilepsy, 
gout,  and  lepra,  but  of  whom  Paludanus  said  that  he  never  gave  any 

proof  of  such  power.  r  -o  ' 

*  The  foUowing  individuals,  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  Pare  and 
Pigray,  may  be  cited,  viz.  Jacque  de  Marque,  Germam  Co  ot 
PhUip  Colot,  Severin  Pineau,  and  many  others,  whose  names  ha^  e 
been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  discoveries  in  anatomy. 
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cine ;  but  in  1577  Henry  III.  restored  to  tliem  their 
power  of  conferring  academic  honours  ;  and  in  spite  of 
another  attempt  hke  that  of  Duhamel's  their  rights 
have  been  maintained,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIII.* 

*  Spreiigel,  vol.  iii.  p.  396, 
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CHAP.  X. 

INFLUENCE  OE  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BAMUS  ON  MEDICINE. — 
DELUSIONS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  recorded  as  occurring  at  the  begininng 
of  the  sixteenth  centmy  were  nearly  contemporaneous ; 
and  we  should  also  remember  that  influences,  whether 
good  or  bad,  were  not  so  readily  diffused  then  as  they 
have  been  since.  There  was  no  postal  system,  the 
institution  of  which  must  have  made  ahnost  as  great  a 
revolution  in  society  as  the  raikoads  and  electric  tele- 
graph have  done  m  our  own  time  ;  nor  was  there  then 
a  periodical  press  to  circulate  the  impulses  of  hteratm-e 
and  science  through  the  framework  of  the  world  at 
large. 

From  such  considerations  we  can  imagine  how  it  was 
that  one  creed  may  have  been  reiterated  day  after  day 
by  the  side  of  another,  just  as  the  dogmas  of  the  school- 
men and  Saracens  were  proclahned  at  the  same  tune, 
and  well  nigh  in  the  same  places,  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  revived  by  the  Humanists.  We  can 
understand  too  what  is  meant  by  the  resistance  of  that 
age  as  compared  with  the  progress  of  the  present,  when 
it  is  simply  madness,  even  in  monarchs,  to  shroud 
themselves  in  the  false  behef  that  their  own  individual 
interests  are  opposed  to,  or  even  distmct  from,  the 
general  advancement  in  social  welfare. 
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The  very  first  step  towards  a  community  in  thought 
and  opinion,  which  was  made  by  the  estabhslnnent  of 
schools  and  universities,  extended  the  influence  whicli 
one  individual  might  liave  obtained  in  the  circle  imme- 
diately around  him  to  the  larger  influence  of  a  body 
of  individuals  upon  the  public  mitid;  and  that  has 
obviously  increased  with  the  increasing  facilities  of 
intercommunication.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  wliich  ori- 
ginated with  the  Humanists,  having  once  begun  to 
loosen  the  fetters  of  the  mind,  common  sense  very  soon 
asserted  its  prerogative  over  the  system  of  scholastic 
mystification,  although  it  failed  to  lay  bare  many  other 
frauds  which  were  practised  on  human  credidity. 

This  time,  the  boon  came  from  a  poor  shepherd, 
whose  innate  thirst  for  knowledge  induced  him  to  for- 
sake his  indigent  parents  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  in 
Paris,  as  he  best  could,  the  elements  of  that  philo- 
sophy which,  at  the  very  onset  of  his  career,  he 
wielded  against  the  prejudices  of  his  day.  Pierre  de  la 
Eamee,  or  Eamus,  as  he  is  generally  called,  on  pre- 
senting hunself  for  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1536,  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  thesis  the  starthng 
paradox,  "  Qu^cumque  ab  Aristotele  dicta  esse,  com- 
mentitia  esse  "  (All  that  has  been  affirmed  by  Aristotle 
is  a  fabrication),  a  proposition  then  so  astomiding  that 
it  is  said  to  have  placed  his  judges  in  the  greatest 
embarrassment.  It  was  so  well  sustamed,  however, 
that  his  system  very  soon  acquired  considerable  repute  ; 
and  when,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  pubhshed  his 
"Aristotehc^  Ammadvefsiones,"  he  himself  became 
equally  celebrated  by  the  incredible  persecutions  of 
which  he  was  made  the  object.* 


*  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,  art.  "  Ramus." 
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Having  been  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  he 
became  a  Protestant,  and  quicldy  manifested  principles 
and  opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  his  colleagues. 
But  his  greatest  admirers,  admitting  the  independence 
of  his  spirit,  the  sagacity  of  his  criticisms,  and  the  truth 
of  his  foresight,  have  reproached  him  for  a  certain 
amount  of  folly  in  not  anticipating  the  resistance  to 
all  innovation  on  received  opinions,  by  beginning  his 
opposition  to  it  too  soon,  and  by  desiring  to  carry 
his  reformation  too  far.*    He  fell  a  victim  to  his  re- 
ligious faith  in  company  with  Ferriens,  who  was  a 
celebrated  advocate,  Lomenie,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
La  Place,  the  historian,  in  the  general  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  f . 

In  the  "  Arcliives  Cmieuses  de  THistou-e  de  Prance," 
Kamus  points  out  the  defects,  and  proposes  reforms 
in  the  system  of  university  education.    He  speaks  of 
medicine  and  theology  as  of  one  faculty,  but  com- 
ments on  the  different  systems  of  teaching  the  two,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  "  The  reason,"  said  he, 
"  why  medicme  is  better  taught,  and  the  lectures  better 
attended  than  in  theology  is,  that  those  who  teach  it 
know  it,  and  practise  it,  and  their  disputations  are 
chiefly  on  the  books  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  whilst 
the  theologians  observe  a  strict  reticence  on  questions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  read  in  Hebrew, 
as  weU  as  of  the  New,  which  they  read  in  Greek ;  but 
display  their  learning  in  subtle  questions  respectmg  the 

*  Arcliives  Curieuses  de  I'Histoii-e  de  Prance  depuis  Louis  XL 
jusqu'a  Louis  XVIIL,  par  L.  Cimber  et  F.  Danjou,  ler  sine,  torn.  v. 

^'  t  Histoii-e  des  Fran^ais,  par  J.  S.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismoudi, 
torn.  xix.  p.  174. 
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pagan  pliilosopliy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle."  *  But  not- 
withstanding the  homage  he  pays  to  the  method  of 
instruction  adopted  by  Silvius  and  Goulip,  whose  names 
he  quotes,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  Eamus  was  to 
extend  his  contemplated  reformation  throughout  the 
entire  faculty  of  physic,  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  both 
professors  and  students  from  the  autlioritative  dogmas 
of  the  ancients,  and  to  direct  them  to  those  of  nature 
and  truth.  Seeing,  however,  how  much  there  is  of 
uncertainty  about  the  sources  and  materials  of  history, 
when  events  are  passmg  even  under  our  own  eyes,  it 
behoves  us  to  temper  oiu-  assurance  with  some  degree 
of  misgiving,  and  to  draw  our  inferences  with  modera- 
tion when  speaking  of  the  past.  Still,  in  contemplating 
tliis  very  interesting  period  of  time,  and  tracing,  as  far 
as  we  are  able,  the  transition  from  one  phase  of  scien- 
tific opinion  to  another,  it  does  appear  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Eamus  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and,  in  some  degree,  not  only  amphfied, 
but  modified  also  the  impulse  which  the  Humanists 
originated.  Eamus  promulgated  his  opinions  just  be- 
fore Vesalius  refused  his  absolute  assent  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  ancients,  and  they  became  popular  simultane- 
ously with  the  dawn  of  that  tm-bulent  epoch,  when 
medicine  was  deluged  with  innumerable  new  facts  and 
new  theories. 

The  method  of  studying  causes  which  Eamus  adopted, 
was  applied  by  Fernel  to  the  production  of  disease. 
He  first  pubhshed  a  Cosmo theoria,  Avherein  he  attempted 
to  give  the  precise  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
and  signally  failed f;  but  he  was  better  versed  in  medi- 

*  Archives  Cirrieuses,  &c.  Avertissement  sur  la  Eeformation  de 
rUniversite,  par  P.  Ramus. 

f  Philosophical  Magazine  for  Dec.  1841. 
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cal  literature,  and  was  a  follower  of  Hippocrates  and 
Aristotle.  He  never  hesitated,  however,  to  join  issue 
with  them  when  he  found  them  to  be  in  error,  or  when 
he  suspected  them  to  be  so,  as  the  physiological  and 
pathological  parts  of  his  writings  show.  His  volu- 
minous work*  is  a  proof  of  the  industry  and  zeal  with 
which  he  wrote  ;  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  inde- 
pendent mind  with  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks,  he  propagated  that  hberty  of  expression  in  others 
which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  medical  reformer 
himself.f  Whilst  Eamus  assaulted  the  syllogistic  strong- 
hold of  Aristotehan  despotism,  Argentier  invaded  the 
physical  department  of  that  empire,  and  contributed 
much  to  free  men's  minds  from  the  superstitious  vene- 
ration of  all  that  was  inconsistent  with  reason  and 
experience  in  the  theories  of  the  ancients. 

John  Argentier,  a  contemporary  of  Sylvius,  was 
born  at  Quiers,  in  Piedmont,  in  1513.  After  studyhig 
at  Turm,  he  practised  at  Lyons,  where  he  settled  in 
1539,  but  subsequently  went  to  Antwerp.  He  was 
next  appomted  professor  at  Pisa,  and  finally  at  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1572. 

He  opposed  himself  not  only  to  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  but  to  that  of  Galen  also,  against  whose 
dogmas  his  charges  were  mainly  directed.  He  had  the 
character  of  being  an  unsuccessful  practitioner,  as  liis 

*  "  Johannis  FerneHi,  Ambiani  Galliaram  Ai'chiatri  Unirersa; 
Medicina."  The  entii-e  works  of  Feruel  were  coUected  and  pubHslaed 
by  Andre  Wecbel,  printer  to  the  University  of  Paris,  m  1567,  and 
in  1580  a  magnificent  edition  was  published  m  Geneva.  The  hrst 
part  treats  of  physiology,  the  second  of  pathology,  the  third  of  pro- 
gnosis, the  foxn-th  of  therapeutics,  and  the  fifth  of  occult  causes. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  tl:e  sixteenth 

century. 

■j-  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p..  24. 
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migratory  propensities  would  tend  to  prove  ;  neverthe- 
less he  availed  liimself  of  the  advances  which  were 
being  made  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  repudiate 
many  of  the  most  important  theories  which  Galen  had 
propounded.  Thus,  with  great  acumen,  he  showed 
that  the  secondary  quahties  of  animal  tissues  were  not 
dependent  on  the  primary  elements,  nor  the  functions 
of  organs  on  the  multiphcity  of  animal  spirits  ;  but  that 
one  vital  force  directed  and  animated  aU ;  and  that 
consequently  the  dilTerent  powers  of  the  soul  were  not 
inherent  in  separate  portions  of  the  brain,  as  Galen  had 
supposed.  He  combated  the  notion  of  the  Hver  being 
the  organ  of  sanguification  and  the  origin  of  the  veins, 
by  the  cogent  argument  that  the  veins  are  formed 
before  the  hver  ;  and  hence  he  inferred  that  the  blood 
was  formed  in  the  veins.  To  this  habit  of  substitutinsf 
one  vague  hypothesis  for  another,  he  owed  much  of  the 
opposition  which  he  encou.ntered  from  many  of  his 
contemporaries ;  but  his  subtle  arguments  served  to 
break  through  the  boundaries  of  prejudice,  which  for 
centuries  had  hedged  in  the  human  intellect,  and  he 
was  supported  in  his  views  by  the  two  celebrated  pro- 
fessors, Eondelet  and  Joubert  of  MontpeUier. 

The  former  of  these,  though  not  eminent  as  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  was  celebrated  for  his  devotion  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  for  some  discoveries 
which  he  made  in  anatomy.  He  gave  the  first  clear 
description  of  the  vesiculse  seminales,  but  Portal  *  sup- 
poses that  they  were  known  before.  Those  folds  of 
membrane,  however,  which  are  placed  between  the 
small  and  large  intestines  f,  and  which  act  as  valves, 

*  Portal,  vol.  i.  p.  522. 

t  The  ilio-caacal  and  ilio-colic  valves. 
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were  undoubtedly  first  described  by  Eondelet.  Joubert 
was  his  pupil,  and  succeeded  liim  in  the  chair  of  ana- 
tomy in  1596.    In  1573  he  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  University.    His  treatise  on  "Popular  Errors,"* 
dedicated  to  Duke  Albert  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
Belgium,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing 
that  the  abuses  to  which  the  profession  is  Hable  are  not 
pecuhar  to  this  or  that  age,  but  to  all  time,  and  that  its 
best  interests  are  most  eflfectually  served  by  a  practical 
disregard  of  them.    Owing  to  some  misapprehension, 
the  treatise  in  question  has  been  described  ashcentiousf, 
and  unfit  for  the  patronage  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to 
whom  it  was  erroneously  said  to  be  dedicated  :  still  it 
obtamed  for  its  author  great  celebrity.    The  authority 
which  Ajgentier  achieved  in  theory,  Botal  of  Asti,  m 
PiedmontJ,  accomphshed  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  com-se  of  which  he  completely  changed  by  a  free- 
dom of  bleeding  beyond  any  which  had  been  adopted 
before  him.    In  either  sex,  both  young  and  old,  and  in 
all  diseases,  whether  low  in  type  or  acute  in  character, 
he  advocated  large  and  repeated  bleeding.    The  young 
he  bled  freely  on  account  of  the  rapid  reproduction  of 
blood  m  youth ;  the  old,  because  he  saw  m  the  practice 
a  conduciveness  to  rejuvenescence.    He  bled  freely  m 
low  and  wasting  diseases,  even  of  a  mahgnant  natm^e, 
because  a  richer  and  better  blood  was  formed  •,  in  dys- 
entery, because  he  recognised  in  it  an  affinity  to  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  in  which  aU  physicians  bled  ; 


-  ••  Erreiirs  popiTlaires  an  fait  de  la  M^decine  et  Eegime  de  Sant^." 
It  was  first  published  in  Latin,  and  entitled :  "  De  vulgi  En-onbus 
medicinEB  medicorumque  dignitatem  deformantibus."  (Joubert 
Laurentius.) 

t  Biographie  Universelle,  art.  "  Joubert.  _ 
X  Botal  was  a  pupil  of  Lanfrauc,  Trincavella,  and  Fallopuis. 
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ill  all  forms  of  flatulency,  because  of  its  power  to  relieve 
obstructions;  in  short  lie  had  a  reason  for  bleeding  in 
every  special  distemper ;  and  when  reproached  for  the 
indiscriminate  routine  of  practice,  he  argued  that  the 
more  water  you  draw  from  a  well  the  purer  and  better 
is  that  which  filters  in.  From  him  originated  the 
system  of  bleeding  in  pregnancy,  which  is  continued  to 
this  day. 

This  theory  of  Botal  was  the  means  of  directing  the 
attention  of  medical  practitioners  to  the  effects  of  blood- 
letting, and  it  engendered,  perhaps,  midue  circumspection 
in  those  who  were  averse  to  it ;  but  the  fashion  which 
had  existed  in  Spain  since  the  time  of  Brissot,  and  which 
was  now  again  recommended  by  the  experience  of 
Valdes  *  of  Seville,  who  taught  his  art  in  his  own  native 
town,  by  Yega  of  Alcala  f ,  and  by  Caranes  of  Barcelona, 
very  soon  extended  itself  over  France,  where  Pare 
adopted  it,  and  founded  his  practice  on  Brissot's  doc- 
trine of  derivation.  According  to  Mazzuchelli,  it  was 
also  favourably  received  in  Italy,  although  in  all  these 
countries  it  gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy. 

Numerous  medical  writers,  doubtless  with  the  feehng 
that  every  system  has  a  substratum  of  truth,  made  it  an 
object  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  discre- 
pancies which  were  found  to  exist  between  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians ;  for  the  Saracenic  school,  although  it 
rapidly  lost  ground,  preserved  an  ascendency  in  Spain, 
and  a  certain  influence  in  France  and  Italy,  until  it  was 
generally  felt  that  its  prmciples  were  antagonistic  to 
those  of  the  Greeks. |    Nevertheless,  unwiUing  to  re- 

*  Valdes  (Ferdinand  de),  De  Utilitate  Venajsectiones  in  Variolis 
atque  aliis  afFectibiis  Puerorum.  1583. 

t  Vega  (Christopher),  Comm.  in  Galenum  de  Sanguinis  missionc. 
t  One  marked  trace  of  the  lingering  influence  of  the  Arabian 
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linquisli  tlie  advantages  which  the  numerous  appHances 
of  the  latter  appeared  to  promise,  encumbered  as  they 
were  witli  vague  hypotheses,  and  at  the  same  time, 
desirous  of  embracing  the  principles  of  the  Greeks, 
which  harmonised  so  entirely  with  Common  sense,  they 
selected  a  middle  course,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  name  of  conciliators.* 

Sylvaticus  was  one  who  vindicated  the  right  of  reason 
combined  with  experience,  and  contended  that  the  two 
united  required  a  careful  study  of  the  ancients  to  de- 
velope  all  that  human  art  could  attain  to.  His  views 
were  so  rational  that  it  would  be  unfair  towards  him 
to  withhold  Ms  own  words.  "  I  am  not,"  says  he,  "  of  the 
number  of  those  who  pretend  to  foUow  exclusively  the 
principles  of  the  Greeks  and  other  physicians  of  anti- 
quity ;  for  I  well  know  that  the  moderns  have  made 
many  precious  discoveries  for  science  and  useful  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind  :  I  use  most  willingly  the  latter 
when  circumstances  reqmre ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  per- 
sist in  thinking  that,  in  an  art  such  as  ours  is,  every 
invasion  is  dangerous,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  neglect, 
without  great  circumspection,  that  which  the  ancients 
have  taught  us  with  so  much  clearness  and  precision."  f 

NicolausEorarius,  also  a  conciliator,  took  great  pains 
to  explain  the  differences  which  were  observed  m  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  $,  and  "succeeded  to  a 
certain  degree  ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  better 

school,  which  was  observed  over  the  greater  part  of  Em-ope,  was  the 
precarious  empiricism  of  jiidging  diseases  by  the  renal  secretion, 
without  seeing  the  patient;  this  was  very  general  m  tbe  sixteenth 
century.    Hallam,  Lit.  Hist.  i.  466. 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  36. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  30. 

X  Eorarius  (Nicolaus),  Contradictiones,  Dnbia,  et  Paradoxamhbros 
Hippocratis,  Celsi,  Galcni,  &c.,  cum  eorundem  conciliationibus. 
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judgment.     He  attempted  the  same  amiable  service- 
towards  the  Saracens ;  but  as  he  was  more  learned  in 
Greek  than  in  Ai'abic,  his   leaning  was  manifestly 
towards  the  Greeks.     So  likewise  anotlier  conciliator, 
Franciscus  Vallesius,  whose  erudition  lay  chiefly  in  the 
school  of  rhetoric,  allowed  his  approbation  to  turn  with 
his  bias  towards  the  dazzling  fence  of  the  Scholastics  *  ; 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  very  act  of  re- 
suscitating questions,  many  of  which  were  fast  sinking 
into  obhvion,  caused  them  to  be  discussed  with  greater 
warmth  and  energy  than  ever.   At  no  time  did  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Eevulsionists  and  Derivativists  run 
higher  or  wax  warmer  than  when  the  Concihators 
entered  the  field  as  mediators,  especially  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Botal,  the  Sangrado  of  the  day,  came  to  be 
superadded  as  an  element  of  discord  ;  and  Sylvaticus 
was  not  the  least  eloquent  in  denouncing  the  folly  of 
bleeding  in  putrid  fevers.      Pare,  as  we  have  seen, 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  Brissot :  and,  as  his 
writings  were  not  less  celebrated  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  facts  they  contain  than  for  the  unbiassed 
manner  in  which  he  reasoned  on  them,  he  was  no  mean 
aUy.f 

These  men,  m  common  with  Eamus,  Argentier,  and 
Botal,  threw  off  the  despotic  yoke  of  ancient  prejudices, 
encoiu-aged  the  investigation  and  criticism  of  dominant 
opinions,  and  protested  against  dogmatism  in  every 
shape ;  so  that  a  spu-it  of  free  enquiry  was  engendered, 

*  Controversia;  Meclicaj  et  Philosophiaj.    Vallesius  Franciscus. 

t  An  old  fallacy  was  revived  about  this  time  by  Langius  who 
joined  in  the  above  dispute,  showing  that  if  a  female  be  bled  from  a 
vem  behind  the  ear,  she  is  thereby  rendered  sterile;  but  instead  of 
ascertaming,  by  experiment,  whether  it  really  was  so,  he  entered 
into  an  elaborate  discourse  of  hypothetical  reasoning. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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and  niany  an  ardent  mind  was  inspired  with  a  daring 
confidence,  such  as  beguiled  poor  Servetus  onward  to 
his  untimely  end.    But  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  intellect,  which  had 
SO  long  been  pent  up  and  stifled  under  the  superstitions 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  theocracy  of  Christendom,  was 
sure  to  burst  into  life  and  activity  in  some  form  or 
other ;  and  the  foregoing  pages  have  clearly  shown  how 
it  did  so  in  relation  to  medicine.    As  a  skilful  writer 
has  lately  remarked,  "Active  minds  cannot  remain  at 
rest.    In  a  cultivated  age  they  are  too  often  contented 
to  move  on  in  the  beaten  path.    But  where  no  path 
exists  they  will  make  one."* 

Fanaticism  was  one  form  in  which  it  broke  out ;  but 
fanaticism  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  it  may  have  ap- 
peared, when  we  contemplated  it  abstractedly ;  for  now 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  church  and  Arabic 
rule  reigned  supreme,   the  influence  of  the  double 
rehgious  domination  may  be  perceived  at  the  bottom  ot 
every  social  institution,  and  in  each  may  we  see  and  leei 
how  men's  minds  were  roused  from  a  state  of  utter  tor- 
por into  one  of  pure  fanaticism.    The  reverse  of  the 
medal  was,  undoubtedly,  the  superstition  stamped  on  it ; 
but  with  it  scholastic  philosophy  gained  currency  also. 
Eehgious  zeal,  therefore,  was  a  powerful  prmciple  then, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  in  influencing  the  characters  of  men ; 
and  it  is  according  to  the  view  we  take  of  the  ambi- 
guous aspect  which  the  mediasval  epoch  presents,  that 
we  must  feel  towards  it.    One  thing  is  qmte  clear; 
there  is  no  middle  term  to  express  that  feeling :  either 
we  must  revile  it  or  praise  it ;  we  caimot  feel  mdifferent 

*  Miscellaneous  Writings,  by  Lord  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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towards  it.    Tliose  who  liate  it  look  on  it  as  tlic  enemy 
of  every  liberty  and  improvement ;  yet  admit  that  it 
was  characterised  by  force  and  grandeur,  and  that  it 
was  the  heroic  age  of  Chiistendom ;  whilst  those  who 
praise  it,  do  not  deny  that  it  was  corrupt  and  rapacious ; 
but  the  evils,  say  they,  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  good,  seeing  that,  by  the  side  of  every  iiiiquity  there 
was  an  expiation,  by  the  side  of  every  misery  an  asylum, 
and  by  the  side  of  eveiy  scom-ge  an  appeal  for  re- 
■  sistance.*     Its  greatest  detractors  do  not  look  upon  it 
as  utterly  bad,  nor  its  greatest  admirers  as  absolutely 
good.    It  undoubtedly  favoured  the  spread  of  ,  universi- 
ties, and  by  them  has  the  science  of  medicine  been 
greatly  advanced.     But,  whilst  we  must  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  the  mediasval  ages  and  the  incitements 
to  learning  which  grew  out  of  them,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  the  spirit  which  most  opposed  itself  to  the 
dommant  theocracy  was  just  that  which  most  advanced 
medicme  towards  the  rank  of  an  inductive  science.  It 
woidd  simply  be  weakenmg  the  statement  by  quoting 
this  or  that  instance  ;  for  the  names  and  circumstances 
which  have  been  adduced  in  these  pages  have  made  it 
apparent  that  such  was  the  fact  throughout  Europe. 

But  the  mfluence  of  the  mediasval  ages  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  orthodox  medicme,  for  the  alchemy  of 
Geber,  with  the  casuistry  of  the  schoohiien,  impressed 
a  complexion  on  empiricism,  which  brought  into  ex- 
istence such  men  as  Paracelsus  and  Thurneyssen,  just  as 
the  revival  of  classical  literature  and  the  discoveries 
of  anatomists  called  into  being  such  men  as  Pare  and 
Pigray. 

This  proposition  may  be  more  satisfactorily  elucidated 

*  Le  Correspondant  for  May,  18G0. 
B  B  2 
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by  an  investigation  of  the  title  on  which  orthodox 
medicine  assumes  to  itself  the  supremacy  over  every 
other  system ;  when  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has,  in  every 
age,  flourished  most,  and  still  most  flourishes  where 
there  has  been,  and  where  there  still  is,  a  generous 
rivalry.     But  empiricism,  that  parasitical  growth  of 
the  profession,  suffers  under  similar  circumstances ;  and 
well  might  it  have  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  col- 
lateral evidence  to  illustrate  Ms  theory  of  variation  in 
cases  of  dependency  of  one  organic  being  on  another, 
as  of  a  parasite  on  its  prey.*    Medicine  presents  a  vast 
field  for  culture,  and  as  in  nature  Ave  find  a  noxious 
weed  increasing  in  number  and  size  Avhen  some  advan- 
tage is  given  to  it  over  its  more  useful  competitors  for 
life,  so  quackery,  having  once  taken  root,  usurps  the 
right  of  succession  for  a  time,  and  in  the  space  wliich 
would  be  far  more  profitably  occupied  by  another 
plant.    In  both  cases,  the  external  conditions  of  life 
being  favourable,  new  modifications  or  correlations  of 

growth  ensue. 

But  let  us  clearly  understand  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  charlatan,  before  we  proceed  fm^ther,  lest,  by 
giving  too  indefinite  an  interpretation  to  the  word,  we 
may  be  caught  straying  from  absolute  truth. 

Any  man,  then,  who  deceives  the  pubhc  by  false  or 
exaggerated  promises  of  some  good  to  them,  solely 
with  a  view  to  his  own  profit,  is  a  charlatan.  ^  Many 
practitioners  of  the  most  ummpeachable  integrity  are 
sometimes  driven  to  use  an  artifice  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  their  patients  ;  but  in  so  doing  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  charlatans,  for  they  do  not  ftilfil  the  most  de- 
basing condition  necessary  to  constitute  the  character. 

*  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  by 
Cliarles  Darwin,  M.A.  p.  75. 
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Now  it  will  not,  I  presume,  be  disputed  by  the  most 
imaginative  persons,  that  oracidar  divinations,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans,  were  sys- 
tematic impostures  on  credulous  people  ;  and  a  simple 
enumeration  of  the  various  forms  of  augury  which  were 
then  used,  gives  force  to  the  conviction  that  they  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  pure  deceptions  *  ;  but  illu- 
sions which  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  national 
habits  of  thought  and  ceremonial  in  then-  pubhc  temples'. 
Besides  these  oracles,  there  were  different  Idnds  of 
iiTeguIar  practitioners,  whose  very  designations  testify 
to  their  number,  and  show  that  both  Greece  and  Eome 
were  inundated  with  them.f 

We  have  seen  how  congenial  were  the  professions  of 
supernatural  power,  and  the  miraculous  iuP-o-les  of 
necromancers,  with  the  general  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  early  Christians;  and  how,  at  a 
later  period,  aU  Eiurope  descended  to  the  absurdities  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  in  the  reverence  they  paid  to  amulets 
and  tahsmans,  and  in  the  unreasonable  behef  which 

_  *  A  collection  of  terms,  expressive  of  different  forms  of  divina- 
tion, collected  from  various  sources  to  iUustrate  bygone  super- 
stitions, is  given  in  Dr.  Eoget's  "  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  " 
See  No.  511. 

t  The  common  quacks,  who  lived  amongst  the  people,  robbino- 
the  credulous  of  theii-  money  and  health,  by  means  of  a  pretended 
infaUible  cure  for  aH  disorders,  were  called  &y{jprat,  or  (Latinised) 
agyrtte ;  _  those  who  traveUed  about  from  town  to  town  were  denomi- 
nated _  circmtores,  circulatores,  circumforanei ;   some   kept  shops 
wherem  they  gave  advice  to  patients  who  visited  them,  these  were 
called  e^rccfpco.  iarpol,  cellularii  medici.    In  short,  the  following 
terms  were  used  to  designate  as  many  different  species  of  empirics 
Phannacopoeus,  fapf^uKo,-  pharmacotrit^,  pharmaceuta3,  Seplasiarii" 
pigmentarn,  .a.ro.<^Xa,  .aOoX^.-ol;  herbarii,  ^,i:or6^,o.,  /3or«.,.ol  • 
nnguentarius  ^vp^^c.  &c.    See  Essai  sur  le  Charlatanisme ;  Con: 
cours,  par  Ldon  Rostan.  ' 
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they  reposed  in  the  relics  of  saints.  In  short,  how  in 
luiison  with  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  creduHty,  were 
the  cruel  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  the  dreams  of  Geber, 
the  delusions  of  astrologers,  and  the  imposture  of  the 
royal  touch  ;  and  how  clearly  all  may  be  seen  to  verify 
the  notion,  that  the  aberrations  of  man  result  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  age. 

In  meditating  on  these  successive  delusions,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  philosophy  of  a  more  enliglitened 
epoch  ;  in  considering,  tOo,  how  infinitely  small  a  pro- 
portion of  these  fallacies  is  recorded  in  the  most  perfect 
annals,  to  what  are  lost  in  forgetfuhiess,  we  are  irresis- 
tibly led  to  the  conclusion  (negative  though  it  may  be 
yet  positive  in  efiect)  that  the  errors  of  ah  kregular. 
practitioners,  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centmy 
at  least,  were  not  those  fruitful  errors  which,  with 
more  honesty  of  pm-pose,  have  served  to  build  up  sys- 
tems of  philosophy.  It  has  been  said  that  people  who 
make  mistakes  achieve  the  great  things  in  tliis  fife  ; 
but  clearly  this  does  not  apply  to  the  aberrations  of 
-  quackery,  from  which  not  one  iota  has  been  added  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  if  we  except  the  ser- 
vice which  Paracelsus,  m  liis  sober  and  rational  mo- 
ments, rendered  to  chemistry  and  medicine,  and  for 
which  we  have  accorded  our  homage  to  him ;  but  the 
contempt  which  he  was  pleased  to  express  for  sound 
medical  doctrine,  even  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  was 
manifestly  the  contempt  of  ignorance. 

Some  apology  seems  necessary  for  so  constantly 
dragging  forward  the  heresies  of  our  profession ;  but 
it  often  happens  that  the  fine  of  demarcation  between 
the  regular  and  irregular  practitioner  is  so  faintly 
marked  as  to  elude  the  most  careful  observer.  The 
pecuhar  genius,  however,  which  prompts  a  man  into 
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the  course  of  tlie  latter,  is  generally  characterised  by  a 
pecuhar  course  of  reasoning.  Living  instances  of  this 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  my  readers ; 
but  a  notable  example  occurred  at  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering,  in  the  person  of  one  Andrew 
Boorde,  a  native  of  Pevensey  in  Sussex,  who  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  MontpeUier,  in 
1541.  His  individual  talent,  which  consisted  in  a  vein 
of  eccentricity  both  in  respect  to  his  writings  and  prac- 
tice*, made  him  a  strikmg  contrast  to  the  grave  physi- 
cians of  liis  day.  He  is  said  to  have  frequented  markets 
and  fairs,  where  people  used  to  assemble  in  crowds,  to 
whom  he  prescribed  ;  and,  to  induce  them  to  flock 
thither  the  more  readily,  he  wordd  make  humorous 
speeches,  fi-om  which  the  name  of  "  Merry  Andrew  " 
is  derived.f  But  his  expedient  had  not  the  claim  of 
originality ;  for  during  the  papacy  of  Julius  II.  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  named  Tetzel,  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
in  the  sale  of  remissions  or  indulgences,  by  going  about 
from  town  to  town,  accompanied  with  the  ridiculous 
show  and  noise  of  a  mountebank  ;  when,  we  are.,  told, 
on  arriving  at  the  principal  church,  strange  scenes  took 

*  Watts,  Bibliotlieca  Britannica.  About  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  many  works  were  published  to  expose  quackery ; 
such  as  the  "  Empiricus,  sive  Indoctus  Medicus,"  by  Peter  Talpa ; 
the  "  Matasotechnia  Medicinas  Praxeos;  or,  the  Vanity  of  the  Craft  of 
Physick,"  by  Noah  Biggs ;  the  "Detection  and  Querimonie  of  the 
daily  Enormities  and  Abuses  committed  in  Physick  concerning  the 
thre  parts  thereof;  that  is,  the  Physition's  part,  the  part  of  the 
Surgeons,  and  the  arte  of  Poticaries,"  by  John  Secm-is.  Even  the 
drama  was  called  in  aid  of  the  profession,  there  being  a  play  entitled 
"  The  Four  P's,  a  very  meriy  Interlude  of  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  a 
Potycary,  and  a  Pedlar,"  by  John  lieywoode.  London. 

I  Boorde  or  Borde  Avas  fond  of  Latinising  his  name  to  ^Vndreas 
Pcrforatus.  His  "  Dietary  of  Health  "  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  amusing  books  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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place,  which,  were  too  gross  even  for  the  chroniclers  of 
those  -unpolished  clays  to  relate. 

But  another  individual  of  this  class  did  appear,  who, 
with  considerable  industry  and  zeal,  collected  the  ma- 
terials which  the  alchemists  had  fabricated,  and  made 
of  them,  on  a  Baconian  or  inductive  system,  a  com- 
paratively new  science. 

Jean  Baptiste  van  Helmont  was  born  in  Brabant  in 
1577  ;  he  studied  at  Louvain,  where  he  associated  him- 
self with  Jesuits,  of  whom  one,  Martin  del  Eio,  under- 
took to  teach  him  magic  ;  but  he  soon  saw  the  futihty 
of  it,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics,  likewise  with  the  same  result.  He  next  apphed 
himself  to  the  works  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  bewildered 
himself,  and  left  them  still  more  discontented.  Seemg 
the  worthlessness  of  all  these  studies,  he  betook  himself 
to  medicine,  and  soon  became  profoundly  versed  in 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Happening  one  day  to  pick 
up  the  glove  of  a  young  lady  affected  with  itch,  he 
caught  that  disagreeable  complaint,  which,  by  the 
Galenists,  was  attributed  to  a  combustion  of  the  bile, 
and  a  sahne  state  of  the  phlegm.  According  to  thek 
views  he  took  purgatives,  and  weakened  himself  with- 
out effecting  a  cure  ;  whereupon  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  heahng  art,  renounced  it,  regretted  that  he  had 
sacrificed  both  time  and  station  in  descending  to  it, 
gave  his  hbrary  to  students,  and  affected  sorrow  after- 
wards that  he  had  not  rather  burnt  it,  so  angry  was  he 
with  physic* 

He  was  cured  of  his  malady,  however,  by  means  of 
mercury  and  sulphur,  the  Paracelsean  remedies,  and 

*  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen(§ra.le,  par  MM.  Firmiii  Didot  Fr^i-es. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  Van  Helmont  may 
also  iDe  found  in  Dr.  Thomson's  "  History  of  Chemistry." 
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this  orimiiated  in  liim  a  determination  to  reform  medi- 
cine.  Like  Paracelsus,  he  travelled  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  secrets,  but  with  the  professed  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  were  any  that  could  be  said 
to  be  really  useful. 

He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1599,  married  a  rich 
Brabantme  lady,  by  whom  he  had  several  children ; 
and,  although  he  boasted  of  having  cured  many  thou- 
sand patients,  his  appliances  failed  him  when  his  own 
family  was  concerned.  One  after  another,  his  chil- 
dren died  off,  and  only  one  was  left,  Erancis  Mercurius, 
who  edited  his  father's  works.  Eventually,  Van  Hel- 
mont  himself,  hke  Descartes,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
doctrine  or  error,  refusing  to  be  bled  for  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  he  died  in  1644,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven. 

His  personal  character  is  quaintly  given  by  his  bio- 
grapher, Lobkowitz  :  "  He  was  pious,  learned,  famous, 
a  sworn  enemy  of  Galen  and  Aristotle.  The  sick  never 
languished  long  under.Jiis.Ji£mcls^,  being  always  killed  _or 
cured  in  tliree  days."  His  works  were  pubhshed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1648,  by  his  son  Mercmius,  who  aspired 
to  rival  his  father,  and  is  described  on  his  tombstone 
as  "  Nil  patre  inferior." 

He  was  a  fervent  ideahst,  though  conscientious  and 
truthful;  enthusiastic  and  ambitious,  but  modest  and 
humble  ;  credulous  was  he  also,  and  superstitious,  yet  a 
severe  reasoner ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  creative 
dreams,  he  would  now  and  then  enunciate  brilhant 
truths.*  With  such  conflicting  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments interwoven  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  comi- 
teracting  and  correcting  each  other  in  such  a  manner 

*  Nouvelle  Biographie  Gend^rale. 
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as  to  temper  his  imagination  with  judgment,  he  la- 
bom^ed  with  profound  thought  and  strong  impulses  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  theory  whicli  he 
based  upon  the  hypothetical  archceus  of  Paracelsus. 
This  he  adopted  as  an  estabhshed  fact,  and  engrafted 
on  it  those  happy  discoveries  which  have  entitled  him 
to  rank  with  men  whom  history  honours,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  exceedingly  defective  either  as  a 
psychologist,  chemist,  physiologist,  or  physician. 

The  archceus  represented  to  his  mind  an  immaterial 
force,  directing  and  controlling  all  bodily  fi-mctions,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  educing  all  things  from  water 
by  a  species  of  fermentation.  Hence,  he  regarded 
water  as  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  one  of  his 
verifications  was  the  growth  of  a  willow,  five  pounds  in 
weight,  which  he  planted  in  200  lbs.  of  dried  earth. 
At  the  end  of  five  years,  water  only  having  been  sup- 
phed  to  it  during  that  period,  it  weighed  169  lbs.  3  oz. ; 
and,  when  again  carefully  dried,  the  earth  had  lost 
only  2  oz.  Another  proof,  which  he  adduced  m  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  was  the  growth  of 
fish  in  water  alone.  These  fallacious  tests  encouraged 
the  fancy  which  represented  water  m  the  earth  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  blood  in  animal  bodies,  flowing 
through,  and  vivifying  all  terrestrial  bodies.* 

But  he  attributed  still  higher  potentiahty  to  the 
fermentation  of  water. by  virtue  of  the  archceus.  He 
imagined  that  a  certain  body  between  spirit  andjiatter 
was  so  produced,  to  which  he  applied  the  term  gasf ; 

*  Nouvelle  Biograpliie  G6n^rale. 

t  Van  Helmont  immortalised  himself  by  tlie  discovery  of  those 
invisible  bodies,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of  gases ;  hence  lie 
may  be  called  the  originator  of  pneumatic  chemistry.  This  dis- 
covery was  not  an  accident,  but  resulted  from  reasoning  on  the  fact, 
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this  lie  attempted  to  prove  by  the  distillation  of  wood 
to  a  state  of  charcoal,  whereby  he  obtained  a  colourless 
tinid,  hke  water;  and,  by  subsequently  burning  the 
charcoal,  he  produced  the  gas  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  water.  When  generated  in 
the  body  by  fermentation,  tliis  gas  was  denominated 
by  him  aura  vitalis,  the  archceus,  in  fact,  or  generating 
force  which  he  thus  made  a  self-producing  principle. 
He  thought  that  each  member  of  the  body  had  its  own 
pecuhar  archceus,  subordinate  to  the  central  or  prin- 
cipal one,  and  that  the  harmonious  action  of  these 
affihated  principles  produced  health,  whilst  their  dis- 
agreement caused  disease.* 

Eegardless,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  structure  of  parts, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  passion  for  spirituahsm. 
Van  Helmont  conceived  and  enunciated  a  doctrine  of 
bodily  fiuictions,  in  as  dry  and  succinct  a  form,  as  he 
would  have  used  in  laying  down  the  canons  of  any 
other  branch  of  physical  science.  With  an  uncon- 
scious and  irrational  devotion  to  Paracelsus,  he  local- 
ised the  central  archceus  in  the  stomach ;  and,  when 
he  found  that  a  dose  of  henbane  produced  nausea, 
and  impaired  mental  vigoiu-,  he  assigned  to  the  stomach 
the  seat  of  the  intellect  also.  Memory  he  referred  to 
the  brain,  desire  to  the  spleen,  and  vohtion  to  the 
heart :  whilst  nutrition  and  growth  he  explained  m  six 
successive  acts,  and  made  the  seventh,  in  accordance 

that  seventy  pounds  of  oak  cliarcoal  on  being  biu-nt  left  but  one 
pound  of  ash.  The  invisible  product,  which  he  could  neither  retain 
in  the  vessel  nor  reduce  to  a  visible  body,  he  named  gas,  from  gahst, 
geist,  or  spirit.  The  same  gas  he  recognised  as  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  beer  and  wine,  and  the  specific  name  which  he  gave 
to  it  was  gas-sijlvestre,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  gas  {chlorine), 
which  he  made  by  mixing  common  salt  with  nitric  acid. 
*  NouvcUe  Biogi-aphie  Gunerale. 
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witli  nature,  a  state  of  repose.*  These  speculative 
subjects  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  figu- 
rative and  turgid  vs^riting,  we  find  him,  whenever  he 
discusses  them,  distorting  his  narrative  in  conformity 
with  his  theory ;  but,  in  enunciating  his  h5qDotheses,  or 
when  he  condescended  to  treat  of  those  things  which 
he  saw  or  knew,  his  impretending  clearness  admits  of 
no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  his  theories, 
the  discoveries  wliich  he  made,  and  the  reformations 
which  he  efiected.  He  first  suggested  the  use  of  the 
balance,  which  Lavoisier,  at  a  subsequent  period,  con- 
summated ;  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  expansion 
of  water  by  heat,  and  of  the  dimmution  of  the  bulk  of 
atmospheric  air  by  burning  substances  in  it ;  he  first 
used  the  term  saturation,  in  relation  to  the  process  of 
solution,  and  corrected  the  erroneous  notion  previously 
entertained,  that  the  dissolved  matter  was  destroyed  or 
annihilated ;  he  introduced  sal-volatile  as  a  medicinal 
agent,  and  otherwise  reformed  pharmacy  by  substi- 
tuting comparatively  elegant  preparations  instead  of 
the  disgusting  decoctions,  infusions,  and  electuaries, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Galenists  before  liim.f 
His  contemporary,  Andreas  Libavius,  a  German  che- 

*  THe  fii'st  act  he  imagined  to  be  performed  in  the  stomach, 
assisted  by  the  spleen ;  the  second  in  the  duodenum,  by  the  bUe ; 
the  third  in  the  mesentery,  whither,  he  conceived,  the  gall-bladder 
sent  the  prepared  fluid ;  the  fourth  in  the  heart,  where  he  thought 
the  red  blood  became  yellow  and  volatile  by  virtue  of  the  vital  spirit 
it  acquired  in  passing  through  the  pores  of  the  septum ;  the  fifth  act 
consisted  in  the  developement  of  animal  heat  and  the  pulse  from  the 
admixture  of  the  vital  spirit ;  the  sixth  was  manifested  by  the  secre- 
tion of  the  vital  spirit  in  the  brain,  when  the  blood  was  assumed  to 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  for  the  nourishment  of  every  organ 
under  the  superintendence  of  each  subordinate  archceus. 

I  Nouvelle  Biographic  Gen^i'ale. 
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mist,  who  was  bom  at  Halle  iii  1560,  separated  che- 
mistry from  the  fanatical  opinions  of  Paracelsus  ;  but 
still  behevcd  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  metalhc  gold  as  a  remedy  in  disease.  He 
published  the  first  chemical  manual,  and  thereby  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  most  useful  book  that  had 
ever  appeared  on  the  subject.*  He  is  also  said  to  have 
originated  the  idea  of  tlie  transfusion  of  blood.  He 
was  a  prohfic  writer,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  alchemy.;  but  he  also  wrote  some  reflections  on 
the  reputation  and  the  confessions  of  the  society  of 
Eosicrucians.'l' 

To  this,  the  culminatmg  point  of  the  cabahstic 
system,  it  will  be  our  painful  duty  to  revert ;  but  we 
have  other  delusions  to  notice,  which  were  never  more 
rife  than  during  the  sixteenth  centmy ;  and  hence, 
clearly  as  we  have  shown,  and  have  yet  to  show,  that 
knowledge  was  then  on  the  increase,  we  have  equal 
evidence  to  be  assured  that  superstition  was  not  on  the 
wane. 

One  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  his  time.  Bishop 
Hall,  confessed  that  old  wives  and  stars  were  his  coun- 
sellors, his  mght-spell  was  his  guard,  and  charms  were 
his  physician ;  whilst  he  wore  Paracelsean  characters 
for  the  toothache,  and  a  httle  hallowed  wax  as  an 
antidote  for  every  ill.  J 

About  the  same  time,  too.  Bishop  Bonner,  in  an  in- 


*  Alchymia  recognita,  emendata  et  aucta,  turn  Dogmatibus  et 
Expenmentis  nonnullis,  turn  Commentario  medico-pliysico-cliymico 
Frankfort,  1597. 

t  Wohlmeinendes  Bedenken  von  der  Fama  und  Confession  der 
Brliderschaft  der  Rosen-Kreutzer. 

t  Brand  (John),  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  iii. 
•  ^  6 1)  • 
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junction  at  one  of  his  visitations,  cliargecl  midwives 
against  using  or  exercising  any  witchcraft,  channs, 
sorcery,  invocations  or  prayers,  other  than  such  as  were 
allowable,  and  might  stand  with  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Christian  Church.* 

Charms,  it  was  beheved,  had  the  property  of  pre- 
serving men  from  wounds  in  battle,  and  an  oath  was 
administered  to  persons  going  to  fight  a  duel,  "  that  they 
had  ne  charm,  ne  herb  of  virtue"  as  an  undue  advan- 
tage.f  But  that  the  practitioners  of  many  fraudulent 
proceedings  were  the  least  behevers,  is  well  illustrated 
in  an  instance  recorded  by  the  facetious  Andrew,  who 
continued  Dr.  Henry's  "  History  of  Great  Britain."  "  A 
poor  woman,"  says  he,  "who  cured  all  diseases  by 
muttering  a  form  of  words  over  the  party  afflicted,  for 
which  she  obtained  a  penny  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  on 
being  threatened  with  flames  in  this  world  as  well  as  in 
the  next,  for  witchcraft,  confessed  that  all  her  conjiu-a- 
tion  consisted  in  the  following  hues,  which  she  always 
repeated  in  a  low  voice  near  the  patient, 

'  Tliy  loaf  in  my  hand, 

And  thy  penny  in  my  purse, 
Thou  art  never  the  better, 

And  I — am  never  the  worse.'  " 

As  if  all  this  were  not  knavery  and  creduhty  enough, 
every  sort  of  heresy  was  encouraged  and  propagated. 
The  bold  assertions  of  fanatics  mspired  confidence  to 
the  depraved  and  weak,  and,  by  way  of  episode  in  the 
reign  of  empiricism,  ancient  authors  were  ransacked 

*   Brand  (John),  Observations  on  Popular  Antiqiiitics,  vol.  iii. 

p.  269. 

•j-  Ibid.  p.  270. 
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for  obsolete  doctrines  which  might  be  presented  to  the 
world,  adequately  furbished  to  suit  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  time.  Now,  when  we  consider  that 
this  was  the  age  of  Jidius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Alexander  YI., 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Ferdinand  d'Este,  it  will  be  at 
once  conceded  that  it  was  no  ordinary  appetite  for 
knavery  which  had  need  to  be  gratified ;  nor  was  it  in 
that  country  only,  in  which  those  choice  specimens  of 
human  nature  were  tolerated,  that  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  was  so  unbounded. 

The  contemporaneous  events  of  other  nations  dis- 
close facts,  which,  if  didy  selected  and  arranged  in 
their  historical  order,  betray  vulgar  superstitions  and 
vicious  principles,  compared  with  which  our  experi- 
ence at  the  present  day  furnishes  nothing  similar,  not- 
■withstanding  the  amount  of  quackery  now  practised, 
and  the  fact  that  aU  oiu*  almanacs  abound  in  astrolo- 
gical predictions. 

Fracastor,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  revived  the 
theory  of  atoms  of  Democritus ;  and,  by  representing 
the  atoms  as  demons,  he  struck  out  a  doctrine  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  ckcumstances  of  the  period.  These 
demons  were  popularly  believed  to  be  emanations  from 
the  Deity,  and  the  behef  engendered  a  cabaHstic  theo- 
sophy,  to  which  the  medical  delusions  of  the  day  were 
the  most  befitting  accompaniments. 

These  were  entertained,  too,  in  the  minds  of  men  as 
affihated  subjects  of  contemplation,  just  as  we  may 
observe  nowadays  a  combination  of  heterodox  doc^ 
trines  finding  a  congenial  lodgement  in  one  brain. 

Eeuchlin,  Mirandola,  Trithemius,  and  Agrippa  *  are 

*  Reuchlin  (Joliannes),  a  native  of  Pforzheim  in  Germany,  Avas 
born  in  1455,  studied  for  the  law,  graduated  at  Poictiers  in  U81, 
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quoted  by  Sprengel  *  as  having  mixed  up  these  mum- 
meries, and  made  a  vain  display  of  them  as  scientific 
dogmas. 

The  dehision  was  seized  on  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
as  a  reason  for  issuing  a  buU,  and  appomting  two  pubhc 
inquisitors  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  spread  of 
sorcery,  for  which  he  affected  a  great  horror ;  and  his 
two  monastic  emissaries  armed  with  the  additional 
sanction  of  the  Emperor  Maximihan  I.,  were  so  ener- 
getic in  the  cause,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  they  sent  nearly  7000  individuals,  in  the  electo- 
rate of  Treves  alone,  to  the  scaffold  for  professing  the 
black  art.  In  France,  the  atrocities  which  they  com- 
mitted were  innumerable.  J 

In  England,  as  we  read  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Holin- 
shed,"  "  men  were  given  to  guess  tilings  that  should 
happen  by  making  of  strange  tokens  ;  thus,  in  1506,  a 
tempest  blew  an  eagle  of  brass  from  a  pmnacle  or  spu-e 
off  Paul's  church,  and  in  faUing  it  broke  another  eagle 
set  up  for  a  sign  at  a  tavern  in  Cheapside.  Maximilian 
gave  the  eagle  ;  and  men  deemed  that  the  Emperor 
should  suffer  some  great  misfortune,  as  he  did  shortly 
after  by  the  death  of  his  son.  King  PhiHp  of  Spain. 

"  And  surely,"  he  proceeds,  "  these  prodigious  acci- 
dents are  not  to  be  omitted  as  matter  of  course  ;  for 

and  died  at  Stuttgard  in  1522.  Mirandola  (Johannes  Pica  della),  a 
native  of  Modena,  was  born  in  1463,  studied  at  Bologna,  and  died 
1585.  Trithemius  (Johannes),  a  native  of  Tritterheim,  born  in 
1462,  was  made  Abbe  of  Spanheim,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Agrippa  (Livio),  native  of  Colognie,  born  in 
1486,  and  died  in  1536. 

*  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

t  Henry  Institor  and  James  Sprenger. 

J  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 
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tliey  Lave  tlieir  weight,  and  sliow  their  triitli  in  the 
issue." 

"Examples  in  this  book*  be  divers;  among  which- 
one  is  very  remarkable,  mentioned  in  the  thirty  and 
ninth  year  of  Henry  VI.  At  what  time  the  Duke  of 
York,  making  an  oration  to  the  Lords  of  the  Parhament 
for  the  justifying  of  his  title  to  the  Crown,  it  chanced 
that  a  cro^vn  which  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  nether 
house  (to  garnish  a  branch  to  set  hghts  upon),  without 
touch  of  man  or  blast  of  wind,  suddenly  fell  domi. 
About  wliich  season  also  fell  down  the  crown  which 
stood  upon  the  top  of  Dover  Castle.  Which  things 
were  construed  to  be  signs  that  the  crown  of  the  realm 
should  some  way  have  a  fall ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass. 

"  And  because  the  events  of  these  foreshows  had 
their  truth,  as  many  more  of  the  hke  nature  ;  it  shall  not 
be  amiss  here  to  add  (by  way  of  digression)  what  hath 
been  observed  in  former  ages,  by  foreign  writers,  mand 
about  such  foretokens.    The  consent  of  the  heavens, 
and  of  men,  pronounced  to  Italy  theu^  calamities  to 
come;  for  that  such  as  made  profession  to  have  judg- 
ment, either  by  science  or  divine  inspiration  in  the 
things  to  come,  assured  with  one  voice  that  there  were 
in  preparing,  both  more  great  mutations  and  more- 
strange  and  horrible  accidents,  than  for  many  worlds 
before  had  been  discerned  ui  any  part  or  cii^cuit  of  the 
earth.    There  were  seen  in  the  night  in  Pouille  three 
suns  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament ;  but  many  clouds 
about  them,  with  right  fearful  thunderings  and  lio-ht, 
ning.    In  the  territory  of  Aretze  were  visibly  seen, 
passing  in  the  ak,  infinite  numbers  of  armed  men  upon 
mighty  horses,  with  a  terrible  noise  of  drums  and 


*  Ilolinslicd's  Chronicles,  vol.  iii.  p.  535. 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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trumpets.  The  images  and  figures  of  saints  did  sweat 
in  many  parts  of  Italy."  "  In  1542  a  Welsh  minstrel 
was  'hanged  and  quartered  for  singing  of  songs  which 
were  interpreted  to  be  prophesies  against  the  king."  * 

Disproportionate  as  the  punishment  may  seem  to  us, 
in  relation  to  the  offence,  probably  it  was  not  thought 
so  in  that  semi-barbarous  age,  when  the  minstrelsy  of 
harpers  closed  each  succeeding  night  m  almost  every 
palatial  hall,  and  prefigured  the  mfluence  which  the 
press  exercises  on  the  million  at  the  present  day ;  when 
the  pretenders  to  foreknowledge  held  in  absolute  bond- 
age the  minds  of  the  community ;  and  when  demoniacs 
abounded  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  some  provuices, 
pubhc  prayers  were  offered  up  in  churches  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  evil  spirit.f    Even  Luther  and  Melan- 
chthon  firmly  beheved  m  the  possessed,  and  as  firmly 
thought  that  diseases  sprang  from  demoniacal  influence. 
It  is  said  that  the  devil  often  appeared  to  Luther  in  the 
shape  of  a  monkj;  but  very  hkely  the  reformer  m- 
clulged  in  a  httle  quiet  irony  as  weU  as  in  imagination  ; 
for  his  contemporary  Tritheim,  or  Tiithenius  as  he  is 
generally  called,  evoked  demons  also ;  yet  they  never 
presented  themselves  m  a  monastic  dress,  probably 
because,  being  one  of  the  fraternity  himself,  he  had  not 
so  great  a  horror  of  them  as  had  Luther. 

The  Emperor  Maximihan,  being  disconsolate  at  the 
loss  of  his  first  wife,  Marie  de  Bourgogne,  Trithenius  is 
reported  to  have  engaged  to  make  her  appear  to  him, 
and  to  have  done  it  so  effectually  that  Maximilian,  to 
satisfy  himself  it  was  reaUy  she  whom  he  saw,  sought 
for  and  found  a  wart  which  she  had  on  the  nape  of  her 


*  Holinslied,  vol.  iii.  p.  822. 
f  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 
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neck.*  Anecdotes  like  these  show  how  firm  a  hold 
the  behef  in  magic  had  on  the  minds  of  all  classes  of 
men  at  that  period ;  but  the  date  of  Marie's  death, 
1482,  is  fatal  to  the  truth  of  this  particular  occurrence  ; 
for  Trithemi  was  then  but  twenty  years  old,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  was  an  abbe,  in  which  character  he  is 
said  to  have  performed  the  feat.  He  entertained,  how- 
ever, the  creduhty  and  prejudice  of  his  day  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  was  the  first  to  write  seriously  on 
the  enchantments  and  cabahstical  operations  of  Faust  as 
facts,  f 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  a  notable  example  of  the  mother's  influ- 
ence on  the  intellect  of  her  sons,  was  Pic  de  Mii-andola, 
who  was  designed  for  the  church ;  but  the  traditionaiy 
lore  which  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Bologna  did  not 
satisfy  his  ardent  imagination,  and  he  struck  out  a 
course  of  study  in  philosophy  and  theology  for  himseE 
He  familiarised  himself  with  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
Chaldean,  and  other  Eastern  languages,  and  piurchased 
of  an  impostor  sixty  Hebrew  manuscripts,  containing 
the  most  secret  mysteries  of  rehgion  and  philosophy, 
which  the  vendor  assiu?ed  him  were  composed  by  order 
of  Esdras.    They  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  cabalistical  reveries,  to  the  study  of  which 
Mh-andola  devoted  himself,  and  filled  liis  mind  with  such 
chimerical  ideas  as  were  pubhshed  in  his  "  Conclusiones 
Philosophias,   Cabahsticas,   et   Theologicse,"  whereon 
Tiraboschi  remarks,  "  One  can  but  lament  that  so  fine  a 
genius,  such  extended  knowledge,  and  so  laborious  a 
mind  should  have  been  wasted   on  such  fiivolous 

*  Biographie  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  art.  "  Trithe- 
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questions."  In  another  work*  he  defends  thirteen 
propositions,  which  were  denounced  by  a  committee  of 
investigation  appointed  by  Pope  Lmocent  VIII.,  and 
which  were  ,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  bull  pre- 
viously referred  to.f 

Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  resembled,  m  many  re- 
spects, his  contemporary  Paracelsus.  Like  him  he  was 
half  charlatan,  half  fanatic  ;  and,  hlce  him,  he  fascinated 
the  ignorant  by  his  extravagant  doctrines,  which  har- 
monised only  with  his  vagabond  hfe.  Li  1524  he  pre- 
tended to  practise  medicine  at  Lyons,  where  he  was 
patronised  by  Louise  de  Savoie,  mother  of  Francis  I., 
who  appointed  liim  her  physician ;  but  he  very  soon  dis- 
appointed her  hopes,  by  refusing  to  foretell  the  future 
destiny  of  Prance,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict new  triumphs  for  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  J 

A  most  zealous  abettor  in  the  cause  of  necromancy 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Jerome  Cardan,  who  was 
born  at  Pavia  in  1501,  and  received  his  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine  at  Padua  in  1525.   His  writings  on 
astrology  and  medicine  show  how  ftiUy  he  was  endowed 
with  that  puerile  affectation  of  despising  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  orduiary  men  observe,  by  way  of  gain- 
ing credit  for  an  eccentric  genius  ;  and  it  is  to  his  own 
account  of  himself  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  of  his  intense  vanity,  consummate 
selfishness,  gross  superstition,  and  arrant  untruthfulness. 
To  one  thing  only  was  he  faithful,  and  that  was  to  the 
vanity  of  being  thought  an  oracle.    De  Thou,  who 
knew  him  personally,  states  that  it  was  commonly 
beheved  his  end  arose  from  starvation,  vohmtarily  un- 

*  Apologia  J.  Picis  Mirandiilani  Concordia  Comitis.  1489. 

f  Biographie  Universelle. 

X  Penny  C7clopa3dia,  art.  "  Agrippa." 
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dergone,  that  he  might  not  oiithve  the  time  which  he 
had  predicted  for  his  own  death.* 

Immediately  after  the  Eeformation  all  this  demonomy 
increased  prodigiously,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  saga- 
ciously alleged  by  Moehsen,  in  his  "History  of  the 
Sciences,"  of  the  cessation  of  pilgrimages,  which,  if  there 
were  truth  in  the  suggestion,  acted  as  a  moral  safety- 
valve;  but,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  delusion,  two 
honest  men  raised  their  voices  against  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  dispel  the  hallucinations  of  then-  day,  as 
well  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  innocent  blood  which  Institor 
and  Sprenger,  the  inquisitorial  agents  of  the  Pope,  were 
so  wantonly  shedding.  These  two  men  were  John 
Wier  and  Eeginald  Scot. 

Wierus,  a  Dutch  physician,  was  a  friend  of  Agrippa, 
by  whose  means  he  discovered  and  exposed  the  tricks  of 
many  pretended  demoniacs.  He  revealed,  too,  the  false 
•accusations  and  unwarranted  cruelties  of  the  Papal 
emissaries,  by  whose  casuistry  so  many  human  sacrifices 
were  made.  In  his  workf  he  employed  the  artifice  of 
admittmg  the  possession  of  a  certain  influence  in  his 
Satanic  Majesty;  but  clipped  him  of  power,  bit  by  bit, 
as  he  succeeded  in  explaining  each  obscm^e  phenomenon 
by  natiu-al  means,  until  at  last  nothmg  was  left  to  com- 
bat;  and  thus  he  rescued  many  victims  from  the  hands 
of  jurists,  Avho  contmued  to  condemn  sorcerers  as  the 
mstruments  of  the  spirit  of  evil. 

Eeghiald  Scot  was  a  far  superior  miter,  and  the  most 
distmguished  opponent  of  the  delusion  of  mtchcraft 
After  studymg  at  Oxford  he  went  to  five  in  Kent, 

titlt  'o^'Vf'      ^."'^^ry^  and  published  under  the 

in  10  vols.  fol.    Lyons,  1G63.  ^  ' 

t  De  Prajstigiis  DEemonum,    Amstelod.  IGGO. 
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where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  old  and  ob- 
scure authors,  the  result  of  which  was  a  work*,  wherein 
there  is  a  mixture  of  great  sagacity  with  considerable 
absurdity.    His  great  object,  as  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tion, was  to  show  the  error  of  beheving  that  witches 
contracted  with  devils,  spirits,  familiars,  &c.,  to  kill, 
torture  and  consume  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  or  other  creatures,  by  diseases  or  otherwise. 
The  practices  of  "  witchmongers,  conjurors,  enchanters, 
soothsayers,  as  well  as  the  delusions  of  astrology,  al- 
chemy, legerdemain,  and  other  hidden  tliings,"^  he 
abjiued,  for  the  pinpose  of  undeceivmg  judges,  justices, 
and  juries,  and  for  the  preservation  of  poor  people. 

Denying  as  he  did  any  power  in  the  Devil,  in  that 
age  of  credidity  and  superstition,  he  incurred  the  ob- 
loquy which  was  sure  to  be  visited  on  every  rational 
and  unprejudiced  man ;  as  did  also  Thomas  Lieber,  a 
German  philosopher,  who  changed  his  name  to  Erastus, 
and  was  the  chief  of  the  Erastians.f    He  was  the  most 
celebrated  antagonist  of  Paracelsus,  although  he  fore- 
saw in  chemistry  the  means  of  explaiimig  the  great 
enigma  of  creation  J  ;  and  was  equahy  opposed  to  as- 
trology and  demonomy,  although  he  endeavoiued  to 
show  that  the  possessed  had  abjured  God  and  made  a 
compact  with  the  Devil,  who  taught  them  how  to  use 
magic  words,  plants,  and  other  things,  imiocent  m  them- 
selves, to  contravene  the  natLiral  order  of  thmgs  §  His 
opinions  coincided  with  those  of  Scribonius,  who  was 
nevertheless  opposed  to  Wier,  and  recommended  the 

*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft.  1584.  ir^oo„„j 
t  Erastus  was  bovn  at  Auggenen  (Bade  Durlach)  m  1523,  and 

died  at  Basle  in  1583. 

1  Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Gen^rale. 

§  Erasti  Disputatio  de  Lamiis  seu  Stngibus.    Basil,  ID/-. 
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trial  by  water  to  discover  sorcerers  *  By  this  ordeal 
the  odds  were  fearfully  against  the  suspected ;  for,  if 
they  escaped  drowuhig,  they  were,  ipso  facto,  pro- 
claimed guilty  and  burnt  accordingly. 

Another  author  of  some  celebrity,  whom  Dr.  Watt 
called  a  learned  pedant  and  intriguing  courtier,  took 
up  ai'ms  against  the  prevaihng  illusion  of  witchcraft. 
Hemy  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  pubhshed  "  A 
Defensative  against  the  Poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies ; 
not  hitherto  confuted  by  the  penne  of  any  man,  which 
being  grounded  eyther  uppon  the  warrant  and  autho- 
rity of  old  paynted  bookes,  expositions  of  dreames, 
oracles,  revelations,  invocations  of  damned  spmts,  judi- 
cialles  of  astrologie,  or  any  other  kinde  of  pretended 
knowledge  whatsoever,  de  futuris  contingentibus,  have 
been  causes  of  great  disorder  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  cheefely  among  the  simple  and  unlearned  people  ; 
very  needefuU  to  be  pubhshed  at  this  time  considering 
the  late  offence  which  grew  by  most  palpable  and  grosse 
errours  in  astrology,  "f 

In  these  polemics  even  royalty  entered  the  lists  ;  for 
James  I.  of  England,  who  was  in  other  respects  a  volu- 
minous author,  wrote  a  book  J,  as  he  -states,  "  cliiefly 
against  the  damnable  opinions  of  Wierus  and  Scot ;  the 
latter  of  whom  is  not  ashamed  in  pubhc  print  to  deny 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  witch." 

His  Majesty  was  ably  seconded  by  John  Bodui,  a 
great  pohtical  writer,  who  sensibly  influenced  the  study 

*  De  Sagaram  Natura  et  Po testate,  ut  et  Examine  per  Aqims. 
Helmst.  1584. 

f  This  book  was  published  in  1583,  and  is  well  analysed  by 
Oldys  in  his  "  British  Librarian." 

:j:  Daemonologie  (a  dialogue  in  three  books  in  defence  of  the  belief 
in  witches).    4to.  1597.. 

c  c  4 
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of  medicine  also,  by  sustaining  tlie  vulgar  notions  of 
witclicraft ;  bringing  to  liis  aid  therein  all  tliat  sacred 
and  profane  history,  the  accounts  of  travellers,  or  the 
Eoman  lawyers  could  supply.    Eesidc  his  superstitious 
absurdities,  however,  he  was  guilty  of  exciting  the 
magistrates  against  Wierus,  by  representing  him  as  a 
red  confederate  of  Satan.*   Bodin  professed  a  disbelief 
in  any  influence  of  the  stars  over  human  affairs,  yet  he 
gave  up  his  better  reason  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age, 
acknowledging  astrology  to  be  a  theoretical  truth,  and 
the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  too  absurd  to  deserve 
refutation  ;  since,  bemg  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  all 
theologians  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  to  common 
sense,  it  subverted  the  foundation  of  every  science.f 

There  is  nothmg,  perhaps,  very  repugnant  to  human 
reason  in  the  science  of  astrology ;  for  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  all  civilised  coimtries  have 
adopted  it  after  a  long  com-se  of  prehminary  educa- 
tion; and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  very 
argument,  the  bias  of  education,  which  was  once  held 
as  conclusive  in  its  favour,  is  now  quoted  as  decisive 
against  it. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  literature  and  medicme 
were  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  judicial  astro- 
nomy, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  age  without  knowing  that  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  men  regarded^the  heavenly  bodies  simply  as 

*  "  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers."  It  has  been  alleged  that  Mou- 
tesquieii  borrowed  mucli  tliat  is  contained  in  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois  " 
from  Bodin's  "  Eepublic,"  Avhich  was  first  publislied  in  French  m 
1577  ;  bnt  when  he  came  to  England  in  the  sei-vice  of  the  Dnke  of 
Alen9on,  and  found  his  work  explained  by  lectures  both  in  London 
and  Cambridge,  he  translated  it  into  Latin,  tliat  it  might  be  more 

universally  read. 

f  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  "Bodin  (Joh»)." 
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tlie__mstrumcnts  by  wliicli  tlie_Almiglity  reguLatcd  the 
'coiiTielofrw  giving  tliem  different 

clegrees  of  power  according  to  their  different  positions 
in  space.  The  ignorant,  on  the  contrary,  looked  on  the 
stars  themselves  as  the  primary  agents  in  effectuating 
our  weal  or  woe,  just  as  the  idolater  regards  the  image 
of  his  saint  as  the  veritable  saint  himself. 

Men  of  education  parcelled  out  the  face  of  the 
heavens  into  twelve  divisions  or  houses,  with  as  much 
j)recision  as  if  they  were  laying  out  a  Dutch  garden ; 
and  the  principal  planet  which  happened  to  be  in  any 
one  of  the  houses  at  any  particular  period  of  tune,  they 
denominated  the  lord  of  the  house.* 

To  each  house  they  assigned  a  special  destiny,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Gall  and  Spm-zheim  locahsed  our 
intellectual  faculties,  moral  sentiments,  and  animal  in- 
stincts, in  particular  sections  of  the  brain. 

To  both  systems  the  objection  might  be  opposed, 
that  they  lead  to  fatahsm,  and  destroy  moral  responsi- 
bihty ;  but,  in  deahng  with  any  doctrines,  we  must  not 
shut  om^  eyes  to  facts,  nor  yield  to  the  timid  and  absurd 
apprehension  of  exercising  the  mind  in  the  investigation 
of  truth.  Irrespective  therefore  of  its  consequences, 
and  having  ample  data  to  guide  us,  we  may  now  look 
back,  and,  with  a  candid  mind,  declare  that  the  argu- 
ments on  which  astrology  is  founded  are  uncertain  and 
contradictory,  and  that  the  predictions  to  which  it 
aspires  are  not  borne  out  by  the  events. 

Each  astrologer  may  have  been  as  famihar  with  his 

*  The  first  house  or  ascendant  was  the  house  of  life ;  the  second, 
of  riches  ;  the  third,  of  brethren ;  the  foiu-th,  of  parents ;  the  fifth,  of 
children;  the  sixth,  of  health;  the  seventh,  of  marriage;  the  eighth, 
of  death ;  the  ninth,  of  religion ;  the  tenth,  of  digiiitics ;  the  eleventh,' 
of  frfends ;  and  the  twelfth,  of  enemies. 
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heavenly  houses  as  with  the  ground  plan  of  his  own 
terrestrial  abode ;  but  the  greatest  authorities  differed 
as  to  the  mode  of  defining  the  boundaries*,  some  pro- 
jecting their  hues  m  one  direction,  some  in  another ; 
hence  the  uncertainty.  There  was  also  endless  room 
for  ingenuity  in  the  jiixtaposition  of  the  various  houses  ; 
just  as  we  see  the  same  effect  in  the  various  figures 
presented  in  a  kaleidoscope  or  a  Chinese  puzzle.  When 
to  this  we  add  that  the  lords  were  supposed  to  exer- 
cise their  influence  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
houses  they  happened  to  be  m,  or  according  to  their 
relative  position  with  one  another,  we  may  imagine  how 
contradictory  were  the  elements  of  calculation.  They 
afforded,  however,  the  means  of  connecting  every  re- 
markable event  with  some  antecedent  sign  in  the 
heavens,  if  they  faHed  to  supply  the  infalhble  grounds 

for  prediction. 

Some  successftd  forebodings  are  recorded  which 
might  find  a  satisfactory  solution  ui  the  doctrme  ^  of 
probabihties,  even  in  special  cases  hl^e  that  wliich 
Sprengel  relates  of  Valentine  Trutigerf,  who,  remark- 
ing that  the  town  of  Brandebourg  had  been  visited  by 
a  pestilential  disease  on  occasions  when  Mars  and 
Saturn  were  in  conjunction  in  the  sign  of  Cancer,  pre- 
dicted a  recurrence  in  1564,  which  was  verified ;  but 
it  would  be  mteresting  to  know  how  often  such  con- 
junctions have  occiu-red  without  the  accompanying 

*  M  PeUetier,  who  introduced  algebra  into  France,  informs  us 
that  "  Some  cut  the  horizon  into  eq^^al  paa-ts,  some  a  vertical  cu-cle, 
some  the  equator,  some  the  ecUptic,  some  a  pai-allel ;  whence  it  is 
notwonderW  that  a  diffic^llt  art  should  be  involved  m  fresh  ob- 
scurity ;  for  who  can  possibly  see  a  livmg  lilceness  m  a  mirror  which 
is  put  out  of  shape  in  so  many  ways  ?  " 

I  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p-  252. 
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pestilence,  and  liow  great  a  proportion  of  failures  there 
have  been  in  horoscopy  to  the  number  of  lucky  hits. 

Amongst  the  offenders  against  scientific,  principles 
and  common  sense,  physicians  stand  conspicuous  in  the 
hst  of  astrologers.*  Possibly  the  custom  of  writing 
calendars,  which  obtained  amongst  physicians,  may 
account  for  the  maintenance  of  this  union  of  astrology 
with  the  healing  art,  notwithstanding  its  manifest  effect 
of  favouring  the  predominance  of  the  imagination  over 
reason  and  judgment. 

But,  at  that  epoch,  the  early  education  of  the  mind 
lacked  that  discipline  and  training  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  the  discovery  of  those  immutable  laws,  mani- 
fested in  the  livuig  forces'  and  in  their  aberrations, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  view  them  in  their  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  All  physiology  was  conjectural, 
and  therefore  was  there  some  kind  of  excuse  for  such 
men  as  Mizauld  and  Nostradamus,  who  sought  for 
causes  of  diseases,  and  for  then-  remedies,  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  planets,  instead  of  in  the  observation  of ' 
phenomena  occmring  in  the  human  body. 

Astrology  prevailed  mucli^ore_iii,.Germ  in 
aiw  other  country ;  but  it  was  also  popular  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  England. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  "  Defensative," 
already  quoted,  remarks  on  the  prevaihng  system  of 
astrology  "that  the  houses,  faces,  images,  aspects,  &c., 

*  Griisse's  "  Allgemeine  Literargescliichte  "  contains  a  most  copious 
liistoiy  of  all  the  works  Avritten  on  asti'ology.  See  the  3rd  part  of 
vol.  i.  from  p.  936.  Moehsen  has  also  given  a  table  of  astrologers, 
•wherein  all  classes,  from  princes  to  peasants,  may  be  found,  and 
many  physicians  amongst  them.  H.  Eantzan  also  published  his 
"  Catalogus  Imperatormn,  Regum,  ac  Principum,  qui  Astrolog. 
Artem  amfirixnt,  ornarunt  et  cxercueniut,"  &c.    Antverp.  1580. 
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wliicli  it  ascribes  to  planets,  are  neither  apparent  to 
sense,  nor  revealed  in  philosophy  ;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  or  all  of  the  planets  to  suppress  the  pro- 
perties of  nature."  At  the  end  of  his  book  he  quotes 
numerous  examples  of  false  predictions. 

Another  work  by  Dr.  John  Cotta,  a  physician  of 
Northampton,  was  the  result  of  ten  years'  observation 
and  experience  of  the  frauds  and  corruptions  in  physic, 
so  commonly  practised  at  that  time.*  He  speaks  in 
no  measured  terms  of  the  barbarous  and  unlearned 
comisellers  of  health,  who  overspread  all  corners  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  curiously  enough,  alludes  more  parti- 
cularly to  those  mdividuals  who  gave  the  greatest 
amount  of  trouble  to  the  college  of  physicians  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Artisans,  women,  priests,  witches,  conjurors,  and 
fortune-tellers  were  the  chief  medicine-mongers  who 
made  a  profitable  trade  of  homicide,  and  Cotta  de- 
nounces them,  together  with  the  cabahsts,  astrologers, 
necromancers,  and  alchemists.  He  wrote  also  on  the 
great  wonder  of  the  day,  which  filled  up  the  measure 
of  human  creduhty. 

It  was  said,  and  generally  beheved,  that  a  golden 
tooth  had  been  developed  in  a  Silesian  youth.  With- 
out doubting  the  fact,  James  Horst,  a  physician  at 
Helmstaedt,  wrote  a  treatise  on  itf ,  and  accounted  for 
the  phenomenon  by  attributing  it  to  a  conjunction  of 

*  A  short  Discourse  of  the  unobserved  Dangers  of  several  sorts  of 
ignorant  and  unconsiderate  Practisers  of  Pliysicke  in  England,  pro- 
fitable not  only  for  the  deceived  multitude,  and  easie  for  their  mean 
capacities,  but  raising  reformed  and  more  advised  thoughts  in  the 
best  understandings ;  with  Dii-ections  for  the  safest  election  of  a  Phy-  - 
sician  in  necessitie.    By  John  Cotta,  M.D.    4to.  Lond.  1612. 

I  Horst,  De  am-eo  Dente  maxillari  Pueri  Silesii.    Lips.  1595. 
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tlic  Sun  with  Saturn  in  tlie  sign  of  Aries,  when  the  child 
was  born.  The  sudden  accession  of  heat,  he  imagined, 
had  stimulated  the  nutritive  force  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  the  secretion  of  gold  instead  of  bone.  Dmican 
Liddel,  a  canny  Scotchman,  shrewdly  hinted  that,  inas- 
much as  the  friends  of  the  boy  were  unwillmg  to  allow 
the  tooth  to  be  examined,  it  might  possibly  be  gilded, 
and  great  was  the  speculation  on  the  subject.*  Two 
German  physicians,  Martin  Euland  of  Eatisbon  f  and 
John  Ingolstetter  of  Nuremberg  $,  beheved  in  it ;  but 
Cotta  took  the  more  rational  view  of  Liddel ;  and  some 
other  of  his  observations  are  so  much  in  unison  with 
feehngs  recently  expressed  by  an  eminent  modern 
Avriter§,  that,  allowing  for  the  high  tone  of  morahty  at 
the  present  "'day,  which  was  notoriously  bad  then  ||,  his 
remarks  on  the  practice  of  women  about  the  sick,  as 
commenders  of  doctors  and  drugs,  and  his  warning  to 
patients  against  consulting  with  petticoat  practitioners, 
Avhom  he  advised  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct  to 
themselves,  rather  than  physic  to  their  friends,  would, 
in  many  instances,  find  a  responsive  chord  in  the 

*  Liddel,  De  Dente  aureo.    Hamb.  1628. 

I  Euland,  Nova  et  in  omni  memoria  iuaudita  liistoria  de  aiu'eo 
Dente,  qui  nuper  in  Silesia  Puero  cuidam  septenni  succrevisse  ani- 
madversus  est.    4to.  Francof.  1595. 

J  Ingolstetter,  De  aureo  Dente  Pueri  Silesii  Responsio  ad  Judi- 
cium Rulandi,  qua  demonsti'atur,  neque  dentem,  neque  ejus  genera- 
tionem  naturalem  esse.    Lips.  1596. 

§  Dr.  J.  Brown,  in  his  work  on  Lock  and  Sydenham,  says : 
"  Every  one  is  for  looldng  after  and  talking  of  every  body  else's 
health,  and  advismg  and  prescribmg  either  his  or  her  doctor,  or 
drugs,"  &c. 

II  See  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  103,  which  attest  the  prevalence  of 
all  kinds  of  vices  ;  but  Dr.  Henry  observes  that  "  their  magnitude  is 
not  so  certain  when  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  intemperate 
zeal." — Hist,  of  Gt.  Britain,  vol.  xii.  p.  360. 
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middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Happily  there  is 
much  good  sense  now  to  moderate  the  ill-judged  zeal ; 
but  Cotta's  allegation,  hke  the  reflux  of  a  tide  which 
leaves  behind  it  a  few  stray  shells  to  mark  its  course, 
has  bequeathed  to  us  the  traces  of  vexatious  inter- 
ference, teaching  us  that  human  nature  is  ever  the 
same. 

The  legend  of  the  Nun  of  Kent  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  insatiable  appetite  of  human  credulity 
for  all  that  is  marvellous  and  apparently  supernatural ; 
it  shows,  too,  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  judg- 
ment m  a  state  of  healthy  equipoise,  not  only  as  regards 
the  spectators,  but  also  as  regards  the  agents  of  such 
phenomena.  Not,  alas!  that  we  require  to  go  so  far 
back  for  evidence  of  this  kind ;  seemg  that  we  are 
daily  remmded  to  what  excesses  behef  may  be  earned, 
even  when  the  judgment  is  intrenched  behind  the 
defences  which  modern  science  supphes. 

In  1525,  a  poor  country  girl,  named  Ehzabeth 
Barton,  a  servant  of  Thomas  Cobb,  who  was  a  baihff  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy,  became  so  reduced  by  a 
disease  fi^om  which  she  had  long  been  suflfermg,  that 
she  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  somnambuhsm  and 

clairvoyance.  ,;r   -n  j 

The  case  is  so  interestmg,  as  related  by  Mi.  Froude, 
that  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe  from  his  work  a 
brief  outhne  of  the  circiunstances,  so  far  as  they  serve 
to  illustrate  the  above  remarks. 

*  Fronde's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  i.  p.  295  et  seq.,  and  vol.  ii 
p  164  et  seq.  Other  records  concerning  the  Nm  of  Kent  are  contained 
In  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (ElUs,  2nd  series,  yol.  u.  p.  314), 
showing  that  Ehzabeth  Barton  had  many  and  diyers  ti-ances ;  Sta- 
uteTof  the  Realm,  25th  Heniy  VIH.  cap.  12  slio.nng  that  die 
^ake  words  of  marveUous  holyness  in  rebuke  of  sm  and  vice  ;  also 
in  "Papers  relating  to  the  Nun  of  Kent,"  RoUs  House  MS. 
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"  This  EHzabetli  Barton,  in  trances  of  wlucli  slie  had 
many  and  divers,  told  wondrously  tilings  done  and  said 
in  other  places,  whereat  she  was  neither  herself  present, 
nor  yet  had  heard  no  report  thereof. 

"To  simple-minded  people,  who  believed  in  Eo- 
manism,  and  tlie  legends  of  the  saints,  the  natural 
explanation  of  such  a  marvel  was,  that  she  must  be 
possessed,  either  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  by  the  devil. 
The  archbishop's  baihff,  not  feeling  himself  able  to 
decide  in  a  case  of  so  much  gravity,  called  in  the 
advice  of  the  parish-priest,  one  Eichard  Masters  ;  and, 
together,  they  observed  carefully  all  that  fell  from  her. 
The  ghi  had  been  brought  up  rehgiously ;  and,  her 
mind  rtmning  upon  what  was  most  familiar  to  it,  '  she 
spake  words  of  marvellous  holyness  in  rebuke  of  sin 
and  vice,'  or,  as  some  account  says,  '  she  spake  very 
godly  tilings  concerning  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.'  This  seemed  satisfactory  as  to 
the  source  of  the  insph-ation.  It  was  clearly  not  a  devil 
that  spoke  words  against  sin,  and,  therefore,  as  there 
was  no  other  alternative,  it  was  plain  that  God  had 
visited  her. 

"  An  occurrence  of  such  moment  was  not  to  be  kept 
concealed  in  the  parish  of  Aldington.  The  priest  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  post-haste  to  Lambeth,  with  the 
news  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  latter 
assured  Father  Eichard,  that  the  speeches  which  she 
had  spoken  came  from  God ;  and,  bidding  him  keep  a 
dihgent  account  of  all  her  utterances,  directed  him  to 
inform  her,  in  his  name,  that  she  was  not  to  refuse  or 
hide  the  goodness  and  works  of  God. 

"  Perceiving  herself  to  be  made  so  much  of,  to  be 
magnified  and  much  set  by,  by  reason  of  trifling  words 
spoken  unadvisedly  by  idleness  of  her  brain,  she  con- 
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ceived  in  her  mind  that,  having  so  good  success,  and 
furthermore,  from  so  small  an  occasion,  and  nothing  to 
be  esteemed,  she  might  adventure  further  to  enterprise, 
and  essay  what  she  could  do,  being  in  good  advise- 
ment and- memory. 

.."  The  archbishop  caused  two  monks,  Doctor  Booking, 
and  Dan  WiUitim  Hadley  to  go  to  Aldington  to  observe. 
With  instructive  knowledge,  Booking  discovered  ma- 
terials in  Ehzabeth  Barton  too  rich  to  be  allowed  to 
waste  itself  in  a  country  village. 

"Partially  behevmg  in  her  himself,  he  was  more 
anxious  to  insure  the  behef  of  others,  and,  therefore, 
set  himself  to  assist  her  inspiration  towards  more  effec- 
tive utterances.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  her  in  the 
cathoHc  legends  and  in  the  revelations  of  St.  Bridget 
and  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna. 

"  In  these  women,  he  found  an  enlarged  reflection  of 
herself ;  the  details  of  then-  visions  em-iched  her  ima- 
gery, and,  being  pro^dded  with  these  fair  examples, 
she  was  able  to  shape  herself  into  the  fuller  resemblance 
with  the  traditionary  model  of  the  saints. 

"  As  she  became  proficient,  Eather  Bocldng  extended 
his  lessons  to  the  Protestant  controversy,  initiating  his 
pupil  into  the  mysteries  of  justification,  sacramental 
grace,  and  the  powers  of  the  keys.  The  ready  damsel 
re-delivered  her  instructions  to  the  world  m  her  mo- 
ments of  possession ;  and  the  world  discovered  a  fi'esh 
miracle  in  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  untaught  peasant. 

"  A  book  was  written,  containing  her  oracles,  which 
soon  extended  to  a  considerable  volume.  This  was 
shown  by  Archbishop  Warham  to  the  king,  who  sent  it 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  desiring  him  to  look  at  it.  More's 
good  sense  had  not  yet  forsaken  him ;  he  pronounced 
it  '  a  right  poor  production,  such  as  any  simple  woman 
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might  specak  out  of  her  own  wit ;'  and  Henry  himself 
esteemed  the  matter  hght,  as  it  afterwards  proved 
lewd." 

Encouraged,  as  she  was  by  the  priest,  the  Nun  next 
prophesied  that  "  if  Henry  persisted  in  his  resolution  to 
put  away  Queen  Catherine,  and  to  marry  Anne,  he 
woidd  lose  his  power  within  a  month ;"  but  the  pre- 
diction failed  for  a  year,  "whereupon  the  king  was 
declared  to  be  in  the  condition  of  Saul  after  his  rejec- 
tion from  his  kingdom  by  God." 

Not  content  with  this,  however,  a  plot  was  formed 
against  the  king  for  the  pm-pose  of  reahsing  some  part 
of  the  prediction,  wherein  Ehzabeth  Barton  was  imph- 
cated,  and  for  which  she  was  attamted  of  high-treason, 
and  executed ;  but,  just  before  she  suffered,  being 
allowed  to  address  the  pubhc,  she  confessed  that  she 
had  been  beguiled  into  her  presumptuous  practices, 
and  that  her  prophecies  were  feigned.* 

*  Tlae  following  Avere  the  last  words  of  Elizabeth  Barton  at 
Tyburn  :  "  Hither  am  I  come  to  die,  and  I  have  not  been  the  only 
cause  of  miae  own  death,  which  most  justly  I  have  deserved,-  but 
also  I  am  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  these  persons  which  at  this 
time  here  suiFer.  And  yet  I  am  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  considering 
that  it  was  well  knoAvn  unto  these  learned  men  that  I  was  a  poor 
wench  without  learning,  and  therefore  they  might  have  easily  per- 
ceived that  the  things  which  were  done  by  me  could  not  proceed  in 
no  such  sort;  but  their  capacities  and  learning  could  right  Avell 
judge  that  they  Avere  altogether  feigned.  But  because  the  things 
which  I  feigned  were  profitable  unto  them,  therefore  they  much 
praised  me,  and  bare  me  in  hand  that  it  Avas  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
not  I  that  did  them.  And  I,  being  puffed  up  with  their  praises,  fell 
into  a  pride  and  foohsh  fantasye  Avith  myself,  and  thought  I  might 
feign  what  I  Avordd,  which  thing  hath  brought  me  to  this  case,  and 
for  the  Avhich  I  noAv  cry  God  and  the  king's  mercy,  and  desire  all 
you  good  people  to  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  on  all 
them  that  suffer  Avith  ma:' — Froude' s  History  of  England. 
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Had  the  king  himself  made  a  similar  confession 
respecting  tiie  presumptuous  practice  and  feigned 
efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  (for  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
shrcAvd  as  he  was  in  most  other  things,  that  he  could 
have  beheved  in  that),  he  would  have  reheved  medicine, 
of  one  great  delusion,  which  the  most  triumphant  suc- 
cess could  barely  have  justified. 

At  no  time  was  the  illusion  more  popular  than 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  controversy  arose 
between  the  obsequious  physicians  of  the  courts  of 
England  and  France  on  the  question  of  priority  and 
idiocrasy  of  the  special  gift.    Andre  Dulaurens,  for 
instance,  in  other  respects  a  conscientious  practitioner 
of  medicine,  and  a  justly  celebrated  professor  at  the 
university  of  MontpeUier,  when  appointed  physician  to 
Henry  IV.  and  Chancellor  of  that  university,  wrote  a 
treatise  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  the  prerogative 
of  the  miracLilous  gift  of  curing.^^scrofula.  by  the  impo- 
sition oLHands,  to  the  kings  of  France*,  and  asserted 
tSThe  had  himself  witnessed  many  cases ;  he  also 
gave  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  touching,  hke  that 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  written  by  John  Browne, 
surgeon  to  Charles  H.    But  it  so  happened,  that  his 
sycophancy  was,  incidentaUy,  also  a  blunder ;  for  Dr 
WiUiam  Tooker,  appeahng  to  historical  facts,  showed 
that  the  practice  began  somewhat  earlier  m  England 
than  it  did  in  France,  and,  naturaUy  enough,  ascribed 
to  the  Idngs  of  England  the  possession  of  the  gift.f 

At  the  present  day  we  are  not  likely  to  be  charged 
with  discourtesy  in  denying  the  tenure  of  the  power  m 

*  De  mirabm  Stitimas  sanandi  Vi  Kegibus  GaUiaruxu  Christianis 

divinitus  concessa.    Paris,  1609.  ^-    •  n^.i-.o 

t  Charisma,  s.  Donxmr  Sanit^tis,  s.  Explicat.o  Qu—  m  Dono 
sanandi  Strumas  concesso  Kegibus_Anglia3...    Loud.  IbUJ. 
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cither  case  -  nor  "is  it  sq  disagreeable  now  as  it  might 
W  be::'then,to  dilate  on  the  — 
paradox,  when  the  monarchs,  taught  ^^ejh.e^« 
nfluence  of  failure,  emancipated  themselves  Irom  the 
de.  2^  duty  of  maintaining  the  fanatical  ceremony. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  a  truthful  picture  demands 
one  word  more  on  the  absurdities  of  alche^,  whi^^^^^ 
had  never  more  votaries  than  durmg  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  ah  degrees  of  men,  from  kings  downwards, 
deluded  by  lazy  monks  and  itinerant  scholastics,  em- 
barked in  the  pursuit  of  the  art-;  but  many,  conscious 
of  the  spu-it  of  charlatanism  which  pervaded  it,  adopted 
other  names  than  theh  omi  when  mitmg  on  the  sub- 
ject t    Metallurgy,  however,  and  other  practical  arts 
alhed  to  chemistry,  were  practised  with  considerable 
zeal  and  in  many  cases  with  great  success  % ;  but  beyond 
the  influence  they  may  have  had,  in  the  hands  ot  iro- 
vidence,  as  excehent  means  of  bringmg  to  advantageous 
ends  cognate  researches  in  the  heahng  art,  they  are 
foreign  to  our  subject. 

To  those  who  have  carehiUy  read  and  natiurahy  re- 
flected on  the  coiu^se  of  the  medical  profession  during 
the  sixteenth  centiury,  the  foregoing  pages  wiU  afi"ord 
but  a  bare  sketch  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  quackery 

*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  265. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  263,  267. 

X  George  Agricola  of  Saxony,  Vamicio  Biriugiiccio  of  Sienna, 
Andrea  Cesalpinus  of  Arezzo,  and  Perez  de  Vargas  of  Madi-id,  a,re 
enumerated  by  Hoefer,  in  his  "  History  of  Chemistry,"  as  the  prin- 
cipal metallurgists  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  to  which  the  name  of 
Bernard  Palissy  should  be  added  for  his  persevering  researches  in 
the  art  of  pottery.  An  elaborate  list  of  alchemists  from  Hermes, 
who  is  represented  to  have  flourished  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  down  to  Mathieu  Dammy,  is  given  in  Dufrenoy's  "  Histoire 
de  la  PhUosophie  Hermetique." 
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whicli  were  presented  to  the  credulous  inhabitants  of 
the  Christian  world.  But,  as  any  further  details  would 
be  rather  curious  than  instructive,  it  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  inquire  how  it  was  that  medicine  re- 
mained so  indehbly  impressed  with  all  the  superstitions 
of  the  dark  ages,  even  after  the  noble  efforts  which 
have  been  noticed  to  emancipate  it. 

A  modern  French  writer  has  suggested  one  short 
way  of  accounting  for  it,  by  concluding  that  the  reign 
of  charlatanism  is  eternal,  and  that  it  will  never  fell  to 
thTwoHd^  whatever  the  world  may  do  to  it.  * 

We  may,  however,  take  a  less  summary  view  of  the 
case,  and  without  any  call  on  the  fancy  affirm  that,  in 
a  profession  hke  medicine,  the  very  nature  of  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  renders  self-deception  so  easy  that  every 
opportunity  is,  and  ever  has  been,  afforded  for  preten- 
tious quackeries. 

At  the  period  we  are  treating  of,  moreover,  much  as 
had  been  done,  the  knowledge  of  structure  and  function 
of  the  hiunan  body  was  still  far  from  perfect;  and 
although  Hippocrates  had  been  studied,  and  the  minds 
of  physicians  had  been  diverted  from  the  infalhble  sen- 
tences of  the  Arabs  and  other  equaUy  effective  mmn- 
meries,  to  the  observation  of  nature,  still  the  works  of 
the  Greek  master  had  not  been  sufficiently  digested  to 
impart  even  an  idea,  much  less  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  influence  which  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the 
year  exercises  on  the  features  of  disease,  nor  was  that 
pecuHar  hifluence  fully  appreciated  until  the  time  of 
Sydenham. 

Physicians  had  not,  therefore,  the  assistance  of  the 

*  J.  M.  Guardia,  Vicissitudes  et  Progrfes  de  la  Medecine;  Revixe 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Nov.  I5tli,  1859. 
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power  wHch  we  possess,  of  weighing  probabilities ;  and 
to  criticise  them  too  severely,  with  the  supenor  know- 
ledge and  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  is  ^lot  only  illi- 
beral, but  as  repulsive  as  exultation  over  the  bhnd,  the 
deaf,  or  the  lame.  Even  at  the  present  day  we  are  not 
without  ample  evidence  how  credidous  a  man  may  be 
of  every  idle  tale,  who  is  deficient  in  that  valuable  ele- 
ment of  balancing  probabihties  in  forming  an  opinion. 

The  wonder  is  that,  in  spite  of  such  adverse  CKCum- 
stances,  we  can  clearly  trace  the  growth  of  a  system  of 
medicine,  purified  from  superstition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  raised  above  a  mere  empiricism  by 
its  new  and  stih  mcreasing  bearings  on  physiological 
and  chemical  sciences. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  marvellous  industiy 
and  the  successful  laboiKS  of  the  anatomists  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  begimiing  with  Gabriel  de  Zerbi  and 
endiiig  with  Tabricius  of  Aquapendente,  impressed  on 
the  few,  who  had  the  faculty  of  appreciating  it,  the  fact 
that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfidly  made ;  and  so 
directed  thek  thoughts  and  regulated  their  practice,  as 
to  form  a  powerful  corrective  for  the  errors  which  they 
saw  and  lamented  in  others. 

They  were  incited,  too,  by  the  strongest  motives  to 
exertion  ;  for  mahgnant  epidemics  were  infinitely  more 
common  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  than  they 
had  ever  been  before  ;  and,  from  fevers  and  ulcers 
forming  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  works  of  ahnost 
every  medical  author,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
former  were  the  most  prevailing  and  most  persistent 
forms  of  epidemics,  and  the  latter  the  most  prevaihng 
result  of  the  disease  which,  according  to  Fernel,  ap- 
peared in  the  French  army  at  Naples  in  1493. 

The  manner  in  which  they  rescued  their  noble  voca- 
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tioii  from  tlie  wicked  arts  of  designing  men  and  the 
dark  errors  of  ignorance,  was  in  conformity  with  that 
experience  which  encourages  us  to  entertain  hope  even 
when  tokl  to  despair  ;  and  to  confide  in  a  future,  though 
the  prospect  offers  no  ray  of  hght  to  cheer  us  ;  for  it  is 
not  when  the  horizon  is  at  its  darkest  that  we  have 
most  to  fear. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

SECRET  POISONINa  AKD  MEDICAL  JTJBISPHUDENCE.  —  MONO- 
GRAMS, AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY, 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  SURGERY. 

It  is  with  no  vain-glorious  spirit  of  boasting,  but  rather 
with  thankfukess  of  heart  for  the  good  wHch  the 
errors  and  dehisions  of  the  sixteenth  century  brought 
about,  that  we  commence  this  chapter  with  the  exulta- 
tion that  m  the  midst  of  the  greatest  calamities,  whe- 
ther of  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  battle,  or  murder, 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  ever 
stepped  forth  to  assuage  suffering,  arrest  disease,  and 
poiu-  the  balm  of  comfort  on  the  afflicted  soul. 

Then-  efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been  attended  with 
varying  success  ;  but  they  have  never  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  their  fellow-creatm^es. 

When  human  wickedness  has  from  time  to  time 
startled  the  world  by  the  diabohc  practice  of  poisoning, 
the  physician  has  always  been  appealed  to  for  the  pm- 
pose  of  provuig  the  culpabihty  of  the  guilty,  or  of  pro- 
tecting the  innocent. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  question  of 
subtle  poisons,  which  are  said  to  have  been  concealed 
imder  the  stone  of  a  seal  or  ring,  or  of  airy  vapours 
arising  from  perfiuned  gloves  and  letters,  for  they  have 
been  pronounced  the  idle  inventions  of  ignorance  and 
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superstition ;  although  Beckmann  has  asserted  that 
poisons  were  prepared  with  so  much  art  and  success  in 
France  and  Italy,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  as  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  their  victims  at  a  certain 
period  previously  determined  ;  but  this  also  is  a  fallacy, 
for  the  art  of  poisoning  was  never  carried  to  such  a 
refined  pitch.* 

*  Beckmann,  in  his  chapter  on  Poisons,  has  referred  to  Thco- 
phrastus,  who  speaks  of  a  poison  which  could  be  moderated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  effect  in  two  or  three  months,  or  in  as  many 
years  ;  and  he  remai'ks  that  the  death  is  most  miserable  when  most 
lingering.  This  poison  was  prepared  from  the  aconite,  a  plant  which, 
on  that  accoimt,  people  were  forbidden  to  have  in  their  possession 
under  pain  of  death.  He  relates  also  that  Thrasyas  had  discovered 
a  method  of  preparing,  from  other  plants,  a  poison  which,  given  in 
small  doses,  occasioned  an  easy  but  certain  death,  and  which  could 
be  postponed  for  a  long  time.  Alexias,  the  pupil  of  Thrasjj^as,  car- 
ried the  art  still  farther.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  a  slow  poison 
was  administered  to  Ai'atus  of  Sicyon,  which  produced  cough,  spit- 
ting of  blood,  consimiption,  and  weakness  of  intellect.  Quintilian 
also  speaks  of  this  poison  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  well  known.  "  Venenum,"  says  he,  "  putabis  quidquid  dede- 
rint  hse  manus.  Et  virus  praesentaneum  paro,  quod  statim,  quod  subito 
con-ipiat  ?  At  quemadmodum  mihi  supersit  ulla  defensio  ?  An  len- 
tum,  et  quod  tarda  peste  consumat,  scilicet,  ut  non  statim  exclames, 
ut  te  meum  virus  bibisse  non  credas."  Whereupon  Beckmann  argues 
that  such  an  invention  was  not  too  great  for  that  period,  from  lack 
of  chemical  knowledge,  seeing  that  the  savage  American  Indians 
administer  subtle  poisons  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given  cannot  guard  against  the  treachery,  but  infallibly 
dies. 

Sejanus  caused  a  secret  poison  to  be  administered  to  Drusus,  who 
gradually  declined  and  died.  Agrippina  also,  desiring  to  get  rid  of 
her  husband  Claudius,  but  fearing  to  kill  him  suddenly,  yet  wishing 
to  prevent  him  making  any  new  regulations  respecting  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  chose  a  poison  which  should  deprive  him  of  his  reason 
and  gi-adually  destroy  him.  This  she  contrived  by  the  aid  of 
Locusta,  an  expert  poisoner,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
her  infamous  conduct,  but  was  saved  to  be  employed  as  a  state 
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The  poisons  of  the  ancients  were  chiefly  of  a  vege- 
table character  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  aconite  the 
hen.lock,  the  poppy,  and  tl-  po—  mu^^^^^^^^^ 
The  acrid  secretion  of  the  Aplysia  was  a  so  known 
and  used  by  Domitian  to  destroy  Titus;  but  it  was 
seldom  employed,  as  it  betrayed  itself  by  some  pecuhar 

Fronroccasional  glimpses  which  we  obtain  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  later  periods,  we_  find  that 
secret  poisoning  was  not  unfrequently  practised  ;  thus 
we  read  in  the  French  Chronicles  that  after  the  death 
of  Gardtier  GifFard,  Count  of  Buckingham,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Agnes  his  wife  was 
enamoured  with  Eobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
attached  herself  in  an  dlicit  manner  to  him,  shortly 
after  which  time  his  wife  SibyUe  died  of  poison. 

But  in  no  period  of  history  do  we  read  of  a  greater 
degree  of  brutahty  in  the  pursuit  of  this  most  horrible 
of  ""arts  than  was  displayed  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  his 
son  the  Duke  Valentmois,  who  provided  themselves 
with  more  powerhil  apphances,  which  they  found  ui 
arsenic,  for  their  fiend-hke  work.  They  practised  it, 
not  only  to  be  avenged  of  then-  enemies,  but  also  from 
an  indomitable  covetousness  to  despoil  then?  friends 
and  famihars,  who  had  never  done  them  wrong.  Thus 
perished  by  their  hands  the  cardinals  of  Capua  and 

engine.  Tlie  poison  given  was  a  disli  of  nmslirooms.  Locusla  also 
prepared  tlie  poison  witli  wliicli  Nero  kUled  Britannicus,  the  son  of 
■""^'Agrippina,  whom  his  father  Claudius  wished  to  succeed  him  on  his 
throne.  Locusta  had  pupils  to  instruct  in  her  wicked  art,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  lost. 

In  the  "  EncyclopEedia  Metropolitana "  (vol.  xi.  p.  476),  it  is 
recorded  of  Otho  III.  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Stephauia,  widow  of 
Cresccntius,  by  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves. 
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Moclena*,  and  Alexander  himself,  by  a  cup  intended 
for  Adrian,  Cardinal  of  Corneto,  who  had  invited  the 
pope  to  a  banquet  in  the  vineyard  of  Belvedere,  was 
destroyed  instead  of  his  host.f 

In  1536  the  Dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Francis  I.,  died 
suddenly,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  drank  largely 
of  cold  wuter  whilst  playing  at  tennis  ;  but  suspicion 
attached  to  Sebastian  Montecucuh,  a  Eerrarese,  who 
held  the  post  of  cup-bearer  ;  bribed,  as  was  supposed, 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown 
to  her  husband,  Henry  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  became 
Dauphin,  in  consequence  of  his  elder  brother's  death.  J 

The  foul  practice  extended  to  this  island  also,  for  we 
read  in  Stow§  that  in  1531,  one  Kichard  Eose,  a  cook, 
was  boiled  in  Smithfield  for  poisoning  of  divers  persons, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  more,  at  the  Bishop  of 
Eochester's  place,  and  that  he  intended  to  poison  the 
Bishop,  but  failed.  Also  in  1542,  Margaret  Davy,  a 
maid,  was  boiled  in  Smithfield  for  poisoning  of  three 
households  that  she  had  dwelled  in.  || 

These,  and  other  vicious  habits,  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  were  the  occasion  of  the  first  work  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  by  Paul  Zacchias4.,  who  studied 
medicine  with  great  zeal,  and  devoted  liimself  more 
particularly  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  used  to  guide 

*  Holinslied's  Chronicle,  vol.  iii.  p.  538. 

j-  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  vol.  xii.  p.  387. 

I  Ibid.  p.  380.  §  Sto-w's  Clironicle,  p.  559. 

II  Ibid.  p.  583. 

I  Panli  Zacchie,  Medici  Eomani,  Qusestiones  Medico-legales  in 
qnibus  ese  Materiee,  quae  ad  Legales  fkcultates  videntur  pcrtinere 
proponuntur,  pertractantnr  et  resolvuntm-.  Opus  Jurisperitis  ap- 
prime  necessarium,  Medicis  perutilc,  caeteris  non  injucimdiini. 
Rome,  1G21. 
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and  elucidate  cases  before  legal  tribunals.  With  pro- 
dioious  research  he  collected  his  materials  from  more 
than  460  authors,  and  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  perfectly 
classical  treatise  on  the  subject. 

The  scattered  elements  thus  accumulated  and  arranged 
represent  the  precise  amount  of  knowledge  wliich  was 
then  possessed  in  toxicology,  hence  an  analysis  of  the 
chapter  relating  to  poisons  may  not  be  uninterestmg  to 
the  reader. 

After  defining  poisons  to  be,  those  substances  which 
are  used  as  such,  and  not  those  which  are  employed  as 
restoratives  in  disease,  he  divides  poisons  into  mternal 
and  external ;  the  latter  of  which  he  makes  to  comprise 
those  agents  and  influences  whereby  Hfe  may  be  de- 
stoyed  through  either  one  of  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
the  most  potent  bemg  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents. 

And  here  Zacchias  shows  himself  to  have  been 
strongly  tainted  with  the  superstitious  notions  which 
then  prevailed,  for  he  expresses  his  behef  in  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  the  root  of  the  banana  when  simply 
touched,  and  in  the  power  of  the  fruit  of  the  same  as 
an  antidote;  and  quotes  Andrseas  Cassalpin  for  an 
authority.*  He  hkewise  gave  full  credence  to  the 
assertion  of  Ambrosius  Parasus,  that  the  Tmks  had  a 
poison  of  such  virulence,  that  the  bare  touch  of  it  woidd 
destroy  life  in  a  single  day. 

His  thhd  question  refers  to  the  division  of  poisons 
in  accordance  with  their  effects,  into  fatal  and  non- 
fatal, or  such  as  may  be  used  as  medicaments  ;  after 
which  he  proceeds,  in  a  fourth  question,  to  consider 
the  quahties  of  poisons,  or,  in  other  words,  their  occult 


*  See  Andi'eejis  Cecsalpin.  lib.  iii. 
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nature,  and  the  closes  required  to  produce  their  fatal 
effects. 

.  In  his  fifth  he  propounds  the  doctrine  of  self-generated 
poisons,  but.  hmits  his  behef.  in  them  to  the  corrupt 
humours  secreted  from'  wounds,  which,  he  thought, 
might  by  "  mining  all  within,  infect  unseen."  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  specific  symptoms 
as  following  the  ingestion  of  poisons,  on  which  he 
quotes  Cardanus,  who  determines  it  in  the  affirmative.* 
But,  as  if  conscious  of  the  fallacy  of  his  authority,  he, 
seventhly,  discusses  the  import  of  the  sjmaptoms  indi- 
"  cated,  and  wisely  concludes  that  they  should  not  be 
accepted  as  evidence,  unless  they  supervene  suddenly 
and  without  any  evident  cause. 

The  question  of  inborn  poisons  is  made  the  subject 
of  his  next  inquiry,  to  which  he  yields  his  assent  on 
the  strength  of  that  pecuhar  idiosyncrasy  which  causes 
the  poisonous  action  of  particLdar  ahments  on  some 
individuals,  whilst  they  serve  the  purpose  of  whole- 
some food  to  others.  In  this  determination  he  was 
evidently  biassed  by  the  then  popular  behef  that  a 
mutual  antipathy  exists  between  different  poisons,  and 
that  one  expels  another  ;  for  on  that  tenet  he  settles  his 
next  inquiry,  as  to  whether  one  poison  has  the  power 
of  resisting  another  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  the  mterest- 
ing  problem  of  "  poisonous  compounds,  which  are  the 
movers  of  a  languishing  but  timed  death." 

On  this  point,  wliich  forms  the  topic  of  his  tenth 
question,  he  falls  in  with  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  believed  in — 

*  "Et  sudor  frigidus  cum  ardore  semper  est  certum  signum 
assumpti  veneni,  prtesertim  si  adsit  dolor  maximus  in  intestmis." — 
Cardanus. 
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 "  a  mortal  mineral,  which,  being  took,  . 

Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  ling'ring. 
By  inches  waste  yon."  * 

He  alluded  to  Cassar  Borgia,  who  attempted  to  de- 
stroy  tlie  whole  College  of  Cardinals  by  a  poison  that 
could  be  timed  ;  and  appealed  to  the  varying  intervals 
observed  in  the  action  of  different  medicines  as  well  as 
to  the  poison  of  hydrophobia,  which  will  he  dormant  in 
the  animal  body  a  year  or  more ;  and  hence  concluded 
that  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  operation  of  poisons 
should  be  accomphshed  might  be  predetermined.! 

In  the  next  place  he  enters  upon  the  consideration  of 
those  appliances  by  which  poisoning  is  possible,  which 
is  httle  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  his  second  inquuy ; 
and  terminates  the  subject,  first  by  giving  a  hst  of 
poisons  which  were  interdicted  for  sale  J,  and  finally  by 
a  candid  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  either  of 
charms  or  enchantments,  the  expedients  of  the  devil, 
as  means  for  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

Zacchias  was  a  pubhc  benefactor,  but  it  would  be  a 
fallacy  to  represent  him  as  successfidly  meeting  the 
emergency  which  he  endeavoured  to  check :  for,  after 
aU,  his  seventh  question  is  the  only  practical  part  of  his 
treatise,  and  that  merely  pertains  to  the  circumstantial 

*  Cymbeline,  act  v.  scene  5. 

■]■  The  converse  of  this  particular  form  of  poisoning  appears  to 
have  been  equally  believed  in.  More  than  once  does  Shakspeare 
allude  to  drugs  which  destroy  all  signs  of  life  for  a  time,  and  refi-esh 
the  spii-its  on  reviving.  See  the  speech  of  Cornelius  to  Pisanio  in 
Cymbeline,  act  i.  scene  6  ;  see  also  the  speech  of  Friar  LaTU-ence  to 
Juliet,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  scene  1. 

J  The  chief  substances  so  prohibited  were  cicuta,  salamandra, 
aconitus,  pithyocampe,  buprestis,  mandi-agora,  and  cantharides ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Zacchias  many  metallic  poisons  were  superadded. 
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evidence,  wliicli  begins  and  ends  with  the  sequence  of 
]:)robabihties.  Science  was,  in  fact,  incapable  of  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  society  by  conferring  on  the  physi- 
cian the  resource  of  effective  antidotes,  although  they 
were  foreshadowed  in  the  suggestion,  that  one  poison 
might  expel  another  ;  neither  were  the  interests  of 
human  justice  satisfied  by  the  acquisition  of  such  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  fact,  to  support  suspicion,  which 
infallible  tests  alone  can  supply. 

We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  many  crimes  of 
poisoning  which  were  then  committed  and  passed  un- 
punished, as  well  as  of  the  immense  number  of  indi- 
viduals legally  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge, 
on  whom  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  carried  mto 
effect.  As  we  proceed,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  revert 
to  tliis  subject,  and  to  mquire  how  far  the  detective 
power  of  the  physician  has  kept  pace  mth  the  ingenuity 
of  criminals. 

■  The  work  of  Zacchias  was  a  starting-point  in  a  most 
important  branch  of  our  science,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  its  author  was  so  deeply  imbued  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries  ;  for  their  logic 
had  its  illusions  as  well  as  their  superstitions,  'and  many 
a  fallacy  lurked  in  their  syllogisms  as  well  as  in  thek 
divinations.* 

*  Zacchias  confesses  to  the  assistance  which  he  conceived  might 
be  derived  from  astrology.  "  Astronomia,"  says  he,  "  porro  multo 
plura  promittit,  et  ars  divinatoria  dicitur,  et  ad  Prophetise  natm-am 
accederet,  si  qiiicquid  artifices  sibi  promittimt  assequerentui- :  ex 
superiorum  enim  corporim  ac  Sphaararum  motn,  et  Plauetarum 
c^terorumque  syderum  malo  aut  bono  aspectn  inter  se,  ipsorumque 
loco  et  positura,  et  ex  mille  aliis  circumstantiis,  non  modo  ea,  quaj 
ex  quadam  natui-aj  proprietate  quasi  ex  necessitate  hominibus  eve- 
niunt,  ut  morbos  et  interitus,  aliosque  casus,  sed  etiam  ea,  quai  ex 
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When  pestilential  diseases  cut  off  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  broke  the 
ties  of  social  intercourse*;  when  priests  withdrew 
themselves  through  fear,  and  left  the  performance  of 
thek  ecclesiastical  duties  to  the  few  who  were  coura- 
geous and  faithful  enough  to  perform  themf ;  when 
the  inmates  of  nunneries  belied  their  profession  of 
charity,  and  closed  their  gates  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  contagious  poison  J ;  physicians,  as  a  body, 
have  been  found  to  conduct  themselves  nobly,  and  to 
obey  the  instinct,  which  appears  to  be  engendered  by 
the  study  of  medicme,  of  watching  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  regardless  of  all  danger. 

Exceptions,  it  is  true,  are  recorded,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  conduct  of  Galen ;  and  of  the 
Arabian  physicians,  who  ventured  to  justify  their  flight 
from  infection,  when  their  remedies  were  unavailing  in 
the  frightful  epidemics  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
deal  with.  But  the  reported  instances  of  such  pusillani- 
mous conduct  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  whilst  we  read  of 
innumerable  examples,  like  those  of  Gentihs  de  Fohgno  ' 
and  Guy  de  Chaulhac,  where  medical  practitioners 
have  fallen,  sacrifices  to  disease,  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  then-  sacred  duty,  even  when  they  must  have 
felt  themselves  utterly  powerless  in  coping  with  those 
"great  murrains"  for  which  the  sixteenth  century  is 
notorious. 

ipsa  vohibili  hominum  voluntate,  et  ex  incertissimo  eventu  depen- 
dentiam  habent,  prajdicere,  ac  certo  praemonstrare,  ex  arte  promit- 
tuut." — Lib.  iv.  tit.  1. 

*  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Dr.  Babin"-ton 
pp.  47,  48.  ' 

t  Ibid.  p.  49  ;  see  also  Guillelm  do  Nangis,  p.  110, 

X  Ibid.  p.  55 ;  see  also  Chalin,  p.  48. 
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Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  some  new  form  of 
malignant  disease  being  described.* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  list  may  appear 
the  more  formidable  in  consequence  of  a  general  deter- 
mination to  revise  and  verify  the  observations  of  former 
writers.  Partly  also  is  it  attributable  to  the  fact,  that 
physicians  became  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  attached  to  them  on  the  revival  of  Letters. 

Each  of  these  motives  may  have  influenced  the  la- 
bours of  Victor  Trincavelh,  who,  by  birth  and  education, 
would  be  hkely  to  be  biassed  by  such  considerations. 

Born  of  a  noble  family  in  Venice,  a.d.  1496,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  early  life  by  his  knowledge  in 
Greek  hterature  as  well  as  in  general  philosophy  ;  and 
succeeded  Eoscarini  in  the  chair  of  philosophy ;  but 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  notwithstandmg.  The 
fame  of  the  university  of  Padua  attracted  him,  and 
thither  he  repaired  to  complete  his  medical  education ; 
there  also  was  he  capped  as  doctor  of  medicine. 

On  the  outbreak  of  a  pestilential  fever  in  the 
island  of  Murano,  he  went  there  ;  and,  by  a  chivabous 
devotion  to  the  rehef  of  the  sufferers,  he  gained  so  high 
a  reputation,  that  on  Ms  return  to  his  native  city  he 
was  greeted  with  a  perfect  ovation.  He  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  that  tomi,  and 
selected  to  succeed  J.  B.  Monti  in  the  chah^  of  medicine 
at  Padua. 

He  greatly  reformed  that  school  by  introducmg  the 
study  of  Hippocrates,  and  became  himself  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  centmy. 
He  died  in  1568,  a  martyr  to  his  profession,  and  his 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour  at  the 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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expense  of  the  state,  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the 
piibUc.  He  piibhshed  a  work  on  the  "Practice  of 
Medicine,"  and  another  on  "Materia  Medica  ;"  but  his 
"  Consilia  Medica"  is  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  and  from  which  the  practice  of  the  period 
when  he  wrote  may  be  gathered.* 

A  very  similar  career  was  observed  in  Eranciscus 
Valleriola,  a  contemporary  of  Trincavelli. 

Born  of  a  distinguished  and  affluent  family  in  Mont- 
pelher,  he  was  educated  with  great  care  in  that  city, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  for  the  pm-pose  of  obtaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  his  time.  He 
returned  to  MontpeUier  to  study  medicine,  and  settled 
at  Valence,  where  he  practised  so  successfully  that  he 
soon  acquu-ed  a  great  reputation  for  professional  know- 
ledge. 

Li  the  year  1544,  a  severe  epidemic  appeared  at 
Aries,  and  Valleriola  was  invited  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  citizens  of  that  town  to  superintend  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  This  duty  he  undertook,  and 
performed  it  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  he  was 
ennobled  for  his  services,  and  subsequently  elected 
to  succeed  Argentier  in  the  chair  of  medicme  at  the 
university  of  Turin,  f 

*  "  Victoria  Trincavelli  Consilia  Medica,  EiMstolaj,  et  Tractatus  de 
Eeactione,  de  Vente  sectione  et  de  Febre  pestilente."  The  letters  are 
addi-essed  to  various  medical  friends,  and  are  explanatory  of  diffe- 
rent natui-al  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  the  causes  of  disease.  The 
several  theories,  both  in  medicine  and  physiology,  are  made  apparent 
therein. 

t  "  Biographic  Universelle,"  art.  "  Trincavelli."  In  this  epidemic 
fever,  Valleriola's  chief  remedy  appears  to  have  been  the  celebrated 
nostrum  of  Avliich  we  have  already  spoken  in  an  early  part  of  this 
volmne  as  the  Mithridaticimi.  In  1591  this  remedy  became  the 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  professors  of  Padua :  Sassonia  advo- 

VOL.  I.  EE 
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Trincavelli  and  Valleriola  have  been  selected  as  types 
of  many  physicians  who  pubHshed  reports  of  individual 
cases,  and  monographs  of  particular  diseases. 

This  became  the  habit,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  centimes.  Hippocrates 
had,  indeed,  recorded  cases  before  them,  but  the  pi-ac- 
tice  ceased  with  him.  TrincaveUi  and  Valleriola,  how- 
ever, embelhshed  their  reports  with  so  redundant  an 
erudition,  that,  in  the  works  of  either,  the  bibhomaniac 
appears  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  rather  than  the 
man  of  careful  observation  and  absolute  truth. 

In  TrincaveUi's  "  Consilia,"  symptoms  are  chiefly 
dwelt  upon,  and  obviously  amplified,  for  the  pmpose 
of  exaggerating  the  character  and  intensity  of  the 
disease.  So  also  in  the  "  Enarrationes  "  of  Valleriola*, 
the  cases  are  so  highly  coloured  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  marvel  of  the  cure,  that  we  are,  in  both 
instances^  irresistibly  led  to  the  inference  that  they 
were  not  faithfully  and  honestly  reported. 

But,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  remarked,  "  they  served  the 
purpose  of  mducing  a  habit  of  observation,  and  of 
directing  the  attention  more  to  facts  than  to  mere 
hypotheses.  In  each  succeeding  age,  we  find  this  plan 
to  have  been  more  generally  adopted,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  been  much  improved  in  its  method ;  so 
that 'we  may  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
means  by  which  medical  knowledge  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  in  modern  times."  f 

eating  its  use,  together  with  that  of  blisters,  in  plague;  whilst  Fa- 
bricius  Campolongo,  Bottoni,  and  Massai-ia  were  opposed  to  it. 

Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.  _ 

*  Enarrationes  Medicinales  et  Responsiones.    Lugduni,  lobJ. 
t  Bostock's  History  of  Medicine,  chap.  vii. 
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Much  ill  the  same  spuit  as  did  each  of  the  above 
authors  comment  on  a  variety  of  diseases,  vs^as  each 
separate  disease  which  then  prevailed  commented  on 
by  a  variety  of  authors ;  and  we  may  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  judgment  of  the  range  and  gravity  of  such 
epidemics  by  the  number  of  writers  who  employed 
their  time  and  talents  in  the  description  of  them. 

The  plague  of  course,  from  its  fi-equent  recurrence 
and  terrific  fatahty,  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  physicians  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  disease  : 
some  attributing  it  to  a  general  atmospheric  influence, 
wliilst  others,  amongst  whom  we  find  Ambroise  Pare, 
observing  that  it  sometimes  appeared  in  the  finest,  as 
well  as  in  the  most  inclement  seasons,  but  mostly,  if  not 
always,  in  conjunction  with  some  local  and  adequate 
cause,  therefore,  thought  it  was  due  to  some  local 
corruption  of  the  air.  In  every  outbreak  of  the  pes- 
tilence there  was  scope,  as  there  always  is  on  the 
appearance  of  every  epidemic,  for  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sypliihs  came  to  be  the  subject  of 
so  many  monographs,  and  that  learned  men  like  Gad- 
desden  and  Gordonius  saw  in  the  disorder  that  which 
they  supposed  had  been  imperfectly  described  as  Lepra 
by  the  Greeks  and  Ai-abs  ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  the  eruptions  which  they  observed,  as  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  venereal  infection,  were 
calculated  to  deceive  more  experienced  men  ;  nor  was 
it  until,  one  by  one,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  new  disease  were  described*,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally accepted  as  such. 

*  Massa  inclicated  the  corona  veneris ;  Torella  first  directed  at- 
tention to  the  size  of  the  patches  of  eruption ;    whilst  Fallopius 
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The  difficulty  was  tlie  greater,  too,  in  consequence  of 
one  common  term  "  Leprosy  "  having  been  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  the  different  forms  of  elephantiasis  of 
the  Greeks  and  scaly-lepra  of  the  Arabs,  "  as  well  as  to 
every  other  form  of  chronic  skin-disease,  which  was 
bad  enough  to  entitle  the  subject  of  it  to  admission  to 
the  lazar-houses  which  were  estabhshed  over  Europe, 
Avhere  the  indigent  were  glad  to  get  the  subsistence 
they  provided  at  the  expense  of  being  called  lepers."  * 

The  confusion  in  these  cases  is  manifestly  attribut- 
able to  an  inefficient  discrimination  of  the  essential- 
features  of  each  individual  aifection. 

But  m  another  scourge,  which  has  probably  destroyed 
more  individuals  than  all  the  various  accidents  inciden- 
tal to  a  maritime  hfe,  mcluding  naval  warfare,  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  same  kind  of  confusion,  though  less 
in  degree,  has  arisen  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
learned  men  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  to  iden- 
tify it  with  a  class  of  ailments  to  which  it  does  not 
rightly  belong.f 

In  1497  Scorbutus,  or  scurvy,  was  the  aclmowledged 
cause  of  the  dreadful  havoc  in  the  crew  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  during  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Its  destructive  ravages  continued  for  some  time  after, 
and  the  disease  was  made  the  occasion  of  many  mono- 
graphs, the  earhest  of  wliich  was  by  Krantz,  the  Saxon 
historian,  who  called  it  scm-vy.    His  Avas  followed  by 

pointed  out  the  cliaracteristic  colour  of  sypliilitic  eruptions.  "  Ency- 
clograpliie  des  Sciences  Medicales,"  art.  "  Sypliilides,"  par  Alp. 
Cazenave,  torn.  xxix.  p.  235. 

*  CyclopEedia  of  Practical  Medicine,   art.  "Lepra,"   by  Dr. 

Houghton,  vol.  iii.  p.  26. 
I  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 
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many  others*,  the  chief  of  which  were  collected  and 
piibhshed  by  Daniel  Sennertns  in  1654. 

Considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
relative  to  the  origin  of  scurvy ;  but  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  it  existed  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
time  in  Northern  Europe  ;  and  the  fact  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  it,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  people  in  matters  appertaining  to 
medicine.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  historians  them- 
selves have  been  the  subjects  of  disease  that  we  obtain 
from  them  such  graphic  and  miequivocal  narratives  as 
that  of  Thucydides  concerning  the  plague  of  Athens, 
or  as  that  of  the  Sire  de  Joinvllle  relative  to  the 
outbreak  of  scorbutus  in  the  army  of  Charles  IX.f  It 
is  also  probable  that  some  diversity  may  have  been 
manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  at  different 
periods,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  circumstances 
imder  which  it  has  appeared ;  and  that  other  forms  of 
distempers  may  have  been  taken  for  it  is  very  hkely, 
seeing  that  the  petechial  fever  of  1506  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  it.  As  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  a  dissertation  was  written  on  the 
analogy  of  scorbutus  with  adynamic  or  putrid  fever.  J 

Jacques  Cartier,  who  sailed  from  St.  Malo  m  May 
1535,  with  110  men,  to  explore  the  coast  of  Newfound- 

*  The  principal  ti-acts  on  Scorbutus  were  by  Baldxiinus  Eonsseus, 
Johannis  Echtius,  Joliannis  Wierus,  Johannis  Langiiis,  Salomon 
Albertus,  and  Matthfeus  Martinus.  All  these  tracts  Avere  combined 
in  one  voliune,  and  published  by  Sennertus.  Pie  derives  its  name 
from  the  Saxon  scJiorbock,  or  scorbuck,  or  schunmmdt,  which 
point  to  the  affection  of  the  mouth  as  the  principal  feature  of  the 
disease. 

t  See  pp.  19G,  197. 

X  Dissertation  sur  I'Analogie  du  Scorbut  avec  la  Fi^vi-e  Ady- 
namique  (putride),  par  C.  L.  Jourdanat.    Paris,  1802. 
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land,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  he  discovered, 
gives  a  most  expressive  account  of  an  irruption  of 
scurvy  amongst  his  crew  at  Stadacona ;  and  attributes 
it  to  infection  from  the  natives,  who  were  suffering 
from  it. 

The  disorder  spread  so  rapidly,  that  in  six  weeks 
eight  of  his  men  had  died,  and  ten  only  remained  free. 
At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  more  (March  1536), 
twenty-five  had  died,  and  three  only,  including  the 
captain,  continued  sound.  Then,  says  Cartier,  "it 
pleased  God  to  cast  his  pitifuU  eye  upon  us,  and  sent  us 
the  knowledge  of  remedie  of  our  healthes  and  recoverie." 

This  he  learned  from  a  native,  who  informed  him  of 
"the  juice  and  sappe  of  the  leaves  of  a  certaine  tree" 
with  which  he  had  healed  himself,  and  he  informed 
Cartier  that  "  the  vertue  of  the  tree  was  to  heal  any 
other  disease." 

The  tree  they  called  the  Ameda  or  Haimeda,  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  sassafras. 

The  good  effects  of  the  remedy  were  quickly  visible, 
and,  as  if  to  give  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what 
had' been  told  him,  Cartier  adds,  "there  were  some  had 
been  diseased  and  troubled  with  the  '  Morbus  Gallicus' 
foure  or  five  yeares,  and  with  this  drinke  were  clean 
healed.  If  aU  the  physicians  of  MontpeUier  and 
Lovaine  had  been  there,  with  all  the  drugs  of  Alex- 
andria, they  would  not  have  done  so  much  good  in  one 
yeare,  as  that  tree  did  in  six  days,  for  it  did  so  prevail, 
that  as  many  as  used  of  it,  by  the  grace  of  God  reco- 
vered their  healthe."  * 

*  Halduyt's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  280.  Lond. 
1810 

Cartier's  narrative  is  so  graphic,  that  a  condensed  form  of  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  reader.    "  The  said  unknowen  sicknes,  says 
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The  earliest  notice  which  we  possess  of  lemon  juice 
as  a  remedy  is  contained  in  the  third  epistle  of  Eons- 
sens,  dated  1564,  wherein  it  appears  that  some  Dutch 
sailors  who  were  suffering  from  scurvy,  and  the  cargo  of 
whose  slrip,  on  their  retm^n  fi'om  Spain,  consisted  of 
lemons  and  oranges,  accidentally  discovered  that  their 
use  was  the  means  by  which  they  recovered  their 
health. 

Now  although  scoi'butus  is  one  of  the  affections  in 
which  the  sufferer  is  apparently  directed  by  a  sort  of 
instinct  to  the  means  of  cure,  yet  was  the  remedy 
which  proved  so  beneficial  to  Cartier's  men,  and  that 
also  discovered  by  the  Dutch  crew  in  1564,  acquired 
by  perfect  accident,  as  many  of  the  most  valuable 
hygienic  means  have  been,  which  we  are  too  apt  to 

his  translator,  "  began  to  spread  itselfe  amongst  us  after  tlie  strangest 
sort  that  ever  was  eyther  lieard  of  or  seene,  insomuch  as  some  did 
lose  all  their  strength,  "and  could  not  stand  on  their  feete,  then  did 
their  legges  swel,  their  sinnowes  shrinke  as  blacke  as  any  cole. 
Others  also  had  all  their  skins  spotted  with  spots  of  blood  of  a 
purple  colour  :  then  did  it  ascend  up  to  theii-  ankels,  knees,  thighes, 
shoulders,  armes,  and  necke ;  their  mouth  became  stincking,  their 
gummes  so  rotten,  that  all  the  flesh  did  fall  off,  even  to  the  roots  of 
the  teeth,  which  did  also  almost  all  fall  out.  On  the  death  of  one 
Phihp  Eougemont,  aged  twenty-two,  because  the  siclmesse  was  to 
us  unknowen,  our  cfiptaine  caused  him  to  be  ripped,  to  see  if  by 
any  meanes  possible  we  might  know  what  it  was,  and  so  seeke  meanes 
to  save  and  preserve  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  was  found  to 
have  his  heart  white,  but  rotten,  and  more  than  a  quart  of  red  water 
about  it ;  his  liver  was  indilFerent  fau-e,  but  his  lungs  blacke  and 
mortified ;  his  blood  was  altogether  shi-unke  about  the  heart,  so  that 
when  he  was  opened,  gi-eat  quantitie  of  rotten  blood  issued  out  from 
about  his  heart ;  his  milt  towards  the  backe  was  somewhat  perished, 
rough  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  against  a  stone.  Moreover,  because 
one  of  his  thighs  was  very  blacke  without,  it  was  opened,  but  within 
it  was  whole  and  sound.  That  done,  as  well  as  Ave  could,  he  was 
buried." 
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boast  of  as  inestimable  blessings  conferred  by  science 
upon  mankind. 

But  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly possess  many  other  records  of  the  devasta- 
tions of  this  scourge  during  the  middle  ages ;  for  the 
dried  and  salted  provisions  which  were  used  throughout 
winter  as  the  chief  articles  of  food  by  most  nortliern 
nations,  our  own  amongst  the  rest,  combined  with  a 
cold  and  damp  chmate,  were  the  predisposing  causes 
which,  we  now  know,  exert  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  production  of  the  disease. 

The  miserable  deficiency  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the 
sixteenth  centmy  is  shown  by  the  historical  fact  that  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hemy  YIII.  "  that 
any  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots,  were 
produced  in  England.  The  httle  of  these  vegetables 
that  was  used  was  formerly  imported  from  Holland  and 
Elanders.  Queen  Catherine,  when  she  wanted  a  salad, 
was  obhged  to  despatch  a  messenger  thither  on  pur- 
pose." * 

The  method  of  tracing  disorders  to  their  terminations, 
and  in  fatal  cases  to  the  tissues  involved  in  the  diseases, 
was  the  means  of  superaddmg  to  the  knowledge  of 

*  Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  chap,  xxxiii.  At  a  still  later 
period  (dm-ing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth),  a  Mr.  John  Gerard,  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  botany,  reared  and  naturalised  many  plants  and 
vegetables  in  a  large  "  physick  garden  near  his  house  in  Holbourn," 
when  potherbs,  such  as  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  &c.,  were  brought 
from  Holland,  cherries  and  quinces  from  Flanders,  apples  from 
France,  hops  from  the  Low  Countries,  small  nuts  from  Spain,  and 
chestnuts  from  Portugal.  But  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Gerard, 
our  ancestors'  tables  soon  ceased  to  be  supplied  by  such  foreign 
commerce,  and  it  was  discovered  that  cherries,  apples,  pears,  hops,  and 
cabbage  could  be  groAvn  better  in  England  thaii  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.    "  Biographia  Britannica,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  1023,  1024. 
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healthy  anatomy  the  cognizance  of  those  pecuhar 
changes  of  structure  which,  as  connected  with  the  re- 
spective distempers  produced  by  them,  constitutes  the 
science  of  pathological  anatomy. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  collateral 
source  of  information  were  clearly  seen  and  rightly 
appreciated  by  Eustachius,  who  became  one  of  the 
earhest  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  post  moi'tem 
examinations.  He  represented  to  the  magistracy  the 
benefit  likely  to  accrue  from  an  investigation  of  all 
persons  djdng  of  occult  diseases,  to  the  end  that  the 
treatment  of  such  affections  might  be  improved.* 

One  of  the  first  and  most  germane  effects  of  these 
researches  was  the  acquisition  of  a  more  correct  notion 
of  the  precise  fimction  of  each  individual  organ  than 
had  been  previously  entertained ;  and  consequently  a 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  significance  of  symp- 
toms, as  resulting  from  the  distm-bance  of  those  frmc- 
tions.  Hence  the  sudden  aspect  of  a  new  branch  of 
medical  science  (semeiology),  which  has  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  those  particular  phe- 
nomena which  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
disease. 

Hippocrates,  it  is  true,  founded  a  system  of  Pro- 
gnostics from  isolated  observations  made  upon  the  sick, 
and  recorded  on  the  votive  tablets  in  the  Asclepion  of 
Cos.  But  although  he  repudiated  all  existing  theories 
derived  from  the  systems  of  philosophy  wliich  prevailed 
when  he  hved,  and  based  Ms  inductions  on  pure  obser- 
vation, yet,  as  Dr.  Ermerius  has  remarked  in  relation 
to  the  book  on  Prognostics,  «  AU  attests  the  infancy  of 
the  art ;  many  tilings  are  imperfect,  and  not  unfre- 

*  Bostock's  History  of  Medicine,  chap.  vii. 
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quently  do  we  see  him,  while  in  pursuit  of  truth, 
groping,  as  it  were,  and  proceeding  with  uncertain 
steps,  hke  men  wandering  about  in  darkness."  * 

Such,  however,  was  the  system  which  Aristotle  and 
Galen  accepted,  but  which  dwindled  and  well-nigh  died 
out,  Uke  every  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  rational  medi- 
cine, during  the  early  and  middle  ages. 

It  is  only  by  taldng  into  consideration  such  deca- 
dency that  we  can  comprehend  the  possibility  of  works 
hke  that  of  Oulpeper  on  Semeiologyf,  wherein  he  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  "  disclosing  the  rarest  and  deepest 
mysteries  of  Physick,  till  then  lockt  up  and  concealed 
in  unknown  languages,  and  the  determination  of  critical 
days,  by  a  figure  of  eight  or  sixteen  heavenly  houses." 

By  degrees  the  new  system  of  natural  semeiology 
(for  new  it  virtuaUy  was)  gained  over  the  assent  of 
physicians,  whose  writings  disclose  a  gradual  change 
from  dependence  on  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  to  the  more  rational  procedure  of 
founding  prognosis  on  correlative  indications. 

One  of  the  earhest  evidences  of  this  transition  may 
be  observed  in  the  treatise  of  EdguardusJ,  who  was 
physician  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Eichmond,  m  1532,  wherein 
he  refers  chiefly  to  the  prognosis  of  Galen,  but  specu- 
lates on  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  excrementitious  discharges. 

But  Savonarola  has  generally  the  credit  of  having 

*  Specimen  Historico-Medicum  Inaugurale  de  Hippocratis  Doc- 
trine a  Prognostico  oriiinda.  Lugduni  Batavoriun,  1832.  See  also 
The  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates,  by  Francis  Adams,  LL.D. 
vol  i  p  226.    Printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society. 

t  Semeiotica  Uranica;  or,  an  Astrological  Judgment  of  Diseases, 
from  the  Decumbitiire  of  the  Sick.    By  Nicholas  Cnlpeper. 

X  De  Indiciis  et  Pr^cognitionibus,  Opus  apprimfe  utile  Medicia, 
Davido  Edguardo,  Anglo,  Autore.  1532. 
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created  this  new  and  important  handmaid  to  the  heal- 
ing art ;  and  his  book  on  the  subject,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  treats  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
the  pulse,  and  from  the  renal  secretion,  may  be  read  at. 
the  present  day  with  great  advantage,  so  marvellously 
sagacious  are  many  of  the  remarks.  Most  of  his  pro- 
gnostic signs  (signa  prognostica),  which  ^)])e^T  infevers, 
he  quotes  from  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Avi- 
cenna ;  but  in  both  subjects  to  which  I  have  referred, 
although  he  reasons  on  wrong  data,  his  conclusions  are 
correct.* 

In  1596  Jacobus  Albertus  pubhshed  his  treatise  on 
prognosis  f  and  diagnosis,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  evi- 
dently he  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  conferred 

*  "  Practica  Canonica,"  Joannis  Michaelis  Savonarola,  Lngdtmi, 
1560.  He  starts  with  the  following  proposition  on  the  pulse : 
"  Quod  pulsus  est  motus  receptaculorum  generalium  :  spiritus  cordis 
scilicet  et  arteriarum,  ex  diastole  et  systole  compositus,  a  virtute 
vitali  completus,  spiritus  sive  caloris  naturalis  per  aerem  attractum 
et  per  ipsum  inutilem  expulsum  regitivus.  Nam  diastole  attrac- 
tione,  et  systole  expulsione  complettu' ;  attrahitur  enim  aer  fi-igidus 
utilis  in  cordis  refi-igerium  ac  caloris,  et  calidus  nocivus  cum 
capnosis  fumis  in  ejus  mimdificationem  expellitur,  et  ut  Galen 
qiiidem  innuit,  calorem  innatum  eventari  per  id  sicut  eventatur  ignis 
per  flabellum  et  striagitur  ejus  accensio  eventatione,  et  asquatur 
complexio  ejus.  Quibus  coUigitur  notum,  hunc  quem  piilsum  nomi- 
namus  duplici  motu  esse  fiilcitiim,  duplicique  quiete ;  sicque  ipsius 
partem  essentialem  esse,  qui  sic  pulsus  dictus  est :  quoniam  in  ele- 
vatione  arterite  ad  digitos  pulsare  Tidetur."  He  speaks  of  the  ui-ine 
as  the  superfluous  fluid  of  the  hepatic  veins,  generated  with  the  blood, 
and  expelled  from  it  by  the  emulgent  veins,  and  bearing  with  it 
indications  of  the  nature  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  of  the 
body. 

I  "  SIIMEIflTIKII,  sive  Ratio  Dignoscendamra  sedium  male 
affectarum,  et  afFectuum  praster  naturam,  Auberto  Jacobo."  In  this 
work  he  boldly  begins  with  the  proposition,  "  Ab  actione  lajsa  mcm- 
brum  male  alFectum  cognosci." 
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by  the  anatomists  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  detect  a 
diseased  organ,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  rational  pro- 
gnosis. 

Coyter  and  Donatus,  like  Eustachius,  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  magistrates,  the  importance  of  examin- 
ing; the  dead,  and  the  contributions  which  were  made  to 
pathological  anatomy,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
thus  given  for  such  observations,  destroyed  very  many 
errors  which  were  entertained  on  the  authority  of 
Galen*,  and  occasioned  the  reports  of  Tornamira  on 
renal  concretions  as  well  as  the  cases  recorded  by 
Yesalius  and  FaUopius. 

This  phase  of  medical  history  is  well  worth  studying, 
if  it  be  but  to  trace  the  various  expedients  which  were 
caught  at,  to  estabhsh  an  indubious  foundation  for  dia- 
gnosis and  prognosis. 

As  long  as  these  expedients  were  derived  from  patho- 
logical anatomy,  and  the  functional  disturbances  de- 
pendent thereon,  the  nature  of  which  were,  in  some 
degree,  understood  and  appreciated,  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  be 
improved ;  but  when  uroscopy  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
pulse  (ars  sphygmica)  were  rehed  on  for  determining 
the  nature  and  probable  issue  of  disease,  we  can  well 
estimate  the  sohcitude  of  physicians  m  their  gropings 
after  truth. 

Still  more  vague  and  fanciful  were  the  notions  of 
those  who  espoused  the  old  Platonic  superstition  of 
numbers,  as  potential  entities  in  controUing  the  com^se 
of  disease.  Yet  some  there  were,  men  of  no  great 
note  it  is  true,  who  attributed  to  the  seventh,  fourteenth, 


*  Sprengel,  vol.  iii.  p.  141. 
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and  twenty-first  days  tlie  character  of  turning  points,  or 
critical  periods,  rather  as  pertauiing  to  the  number 
seven,  than  as  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  distemper. 
Jerome  Cardan  was  most  ingenious  in  this  respect, 
dividing  and  multiplying  the  days  of  the  year  until  he 
attamed  a  number  derived  from  seven;  for  which 
very  unmteUigible  reason  he  invested  the  seventh  day 
with  a  pecuhar  vktue ;  and  Amatus  Lusitanus,  of  Por- 
tugal, shared  in  the  belief.  With  something  more  of  a 
reason,  Augustm  Nisso,  in  his  work  on  the  subject, 
explamed  the  influence  of  critical  days  on  astronomical 
data,  and  gained  many  proselytes  to  his  doctrine. 

The  renal  secretion  has,  at  all  times,  commanded  a 
considerable  share  of  attention  among  medical  prac- 
titioners. It  was  a  favomite  means  by  which  the 
Saracenic  physicians  arrived  at  theu"  prognosisj  and 
it  was  very  generally  used  for  the  same  object  m  the 
sixteenth  centmy,  when  many  works  on  uroscopy  were 
written;  those  by  Binder,  Sylvianus,  Vallesius,  and 
Fabricius  being  the  principal.  In  Germany,  it  was 
so  entu-ely  depended  on,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
court  physician  to  inspect  the  royal  secretion  every 
morning.  But,  when  we  consider  the  complex  nature 
of  the  urine,  the  ready  manner  in  wliich  its  constituent 
parts  undergo  mutual  decomposition,  and  the  fact,  too, 
that  absolutely  nothing  was  known  of  the  true  che- 
mical constitution  of  that  fluid,  we  can  only  marvel 
at  the  accurate  observations  recorded  in  the  "  Progno- 
stikon "  of  Hippocrates,  the  treatise  on  "  Crises  "  by 
Galen,  and  the  other  works  above  alluded  to. 

Others  regarded  the  pulse  as  the  absolute  guide  to  a 
correct  prognosis,  and  a  long  controversy  was  main- 
tained between  the  champions  of  m^oscopy,  and  those 
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of  the  ars  sphygmica* ;  but  the  knowledge  derived 
from  both  was  so  entirely  empirical,  and  the  hypotlie- 
tieal  use  of  the  pulse  so  essentially  erroneous  f,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  faithful  observation,  and  truthful 
record  of  facts,  can  account  for  the  favourable  influence 
which  the  above  doctrines  exercised  on  the  practice  of 
physic. 

As  great  an  impetus  was  given  to  surgery  as  to  medi- 
cine by  the  researches  of  the  anatomists ;  for  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century  Albucasis  and  Guy  de  Chauhac  con- 
tinued to  be  revered  as  the  infalhble  authorities  of  the 
art ;  and,  with  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  human 
structure  which  was  possessed  up  to  that  period,  it  is 
not  surprismg  that  all  important  operations  were  under- 
taken with  great  dread  by  surgeons,  and  followed,  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases,  by  fatal  results  to  the 
patients. 

We  have  seen,  for  instance,  how  the  Norsini  family 
of  Milan,  and  the  Colots  in  France,  acquired  fame  from 
theu"  operations  for  stone ;  and  how,  immediately  after 
Montagnana  published  his  work  on  anatomy,  the  opera- 
tion was  made  more  simple  and  less  fatal.  Eventually 
the  exclusive  performance  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
Johannis  de  Eomani  and  Marianus  Sanctus. 

The  fallacious  idea,  too,  that  gun-shot  wounds  were 
poisonous,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  dispelled  by  Pare 
and  Maggius  of  Bologna.  Pare,  it  is  true,  stumbled  on 
the  truth  by  a  lucky  accident ;  but  Maggius  dispelled 

*  The  principal  writers  on  the  pulse  during  the  sixteenth  century 
•were  ^gidius,  Clementinus,  Clausa,  Cordus,  Sti'uthius,  Botal,  and 
Mercatus. 

t  The  Galenic  dogma  of  the  use  of  the  pulse,  Avhich  was  supposed 
to  be  to  maintain  the  heat  of  tlie  body,  and  to  remove  the  excess  of 
excrementitious  matter  from  the  blood,  was  still  believed  in. 
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the  error  by  showing  that  the  elementary  parts  of  pow- 
der were  not  poisonous,  and  that  the  ball,  not  being  hot, 
Goiild  neither  burn  nor  poison*  ;  whereupon  he  sug- 
gested a  more  rational  practice,  wliich  Pare  adopted 
and  carried  out. 

Both  theory  and  practice  were  accepted  by  the  chief 
sm-geons  of  that  period;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
Carcano  Leone,  professor  of  surgery  at  Pavia,  Pelix 
Wurz  in  Germany,  Eauchin  at  Montpellier,  and  Guille- 
meau  in  Paris,  estabhshed  the  more  rational  treatment 
of  gun-shot  wounds. 

Surgeons  were  no  longer  concentrated  in  one 
country ;  for,  wherever  anatomical  knowledge  ex- 
tended, there  an  improved  system  of  surgery  was  sure 
to  follow  ;  so  that,  as  Portal  has  remarked  f,  wherever  a 
surgical  chair  was  estabhshed,  a  celebrated  professor 
was  at  hand  to  occupy  it. 

In  Italy,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined 
hst  J,  the  most  distinguished  siugeons  abounded ;  whilst 

*  "  De  Sclopetorum  et  Bombardarum  Vulneruin  Ciu-atione 
Liber."  Bononise,  1552.  On  this  subject  it  is  cimous  and  in- 
teresting to  read  some  arguments  which  have  been  used  to  sustain 
one  fallacy  by  means  of  another.  Ferri,  for  instance,  a  siu'geon  of 
some  repute  at  Naples,  maintained  that  gun-shot  woimds  must 
necessarily  be  poisonous,  because  the  very  wind  of  balls  is  some- 
times as  fatal  as  the  balls  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  venom- 
ous vapours  which  they  carry  with  them.  See  Ferri,  "  Sclopetor. 
Vulnei-um,"  p.  988. 

f  Portal,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

l  The  principal  sui-geons  in  Italy  durmg  the  sixteenth  century 
were  Jean  de  Vigo,  Marianus,  Blondus,  Bologninus,  Magglus,  Fer- 
rius.  Rota,  Varolius,  Andreas  k  Cruce,  Ferrara,  Boschus,  Monta- 
gnana,  Gavasseti,  and  Tagliacozio.  In  France  the  most  celebrated 
were  Tagault,  IlouUier,  Franco,  Chaumct,  Goiu-melin,  Joubert,  In- 
nocent, Pinneau,  Pard,  Pigray,  and  Guillemeau.  In  Spain,  Fragoso, 
Arcseus,  Leon,  Alcasar,  and  Mercado,  who  was  also  famous  as  a  phy- 
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in  France,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  able  men,  the  old 
bickerings  whiclrwe  have  recorded  between  the  Chi- 
rurgiens  de  Robe  Longue,  or  the  College  de  Saint 
Come,  and  the  Chirurgiens  de  Robe  Courte^  or  the 
barber-surgeons,  of  whom  Pare  was  the  illustrious  chief, 
still  continued.  These  squabbles  appear  to  have  been 
rather  excited  than  discouraged  by  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  who  viewed  with  jealousy  the 
enactments  which  had  estabhshed  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons a  part  of  the  University  *,  and  the  pretensions  of 
its  members  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Chancellor; 
hence  the  physicians  have  been  accused  of  affecting  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  weaker  body,  the 
more  effectually  to  keep  down  both.f 

In  Germany,  where  the  alliance  of  surgeons  with 
barbers  existed  as  it  did  in  other  countries,  the  school 
of  surgery  was  still  in  its  infancy,  although  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  Northern  Europe.  Surgeons  were  held  in 
low  estimation  by  the  pubhc,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  above  relationship  ;  for  it  was  considered  a  dis- 
grace to  have  descended  from  a  barber.  J 

sician.  Amatus  Lusitanus  flom-islied  and  acquired  gi-eat  renown  in 
Portugal ;  Fienus  and  Forest  in  Holland  ;  Langius,  Wurzius,  Bar- 
lish,  and  Jordan  in  Germany  ;  Ruef  in  Switzerland  ;  and  Thomas 
Vicary  in  England. 

*  Girodat,  p.  210. 

t  Ibid.  p.  183. 

j  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  surgery  should  have  been  so  much 
neglected  in  Germany,  seeing  that  there  were  many  sources  of  edu- 
cation open  to  the  German  students.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna  were  established  ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth,  the  Univei'sities  of  Erfurt,  Leipzig,  Ingolstadt, 
Tubingen,  Louvain,  and  Upsal  were  foimded  and  endowed.  Ac- 
cording to  Meiners,  there  were  4000  teachers  and  students  in  Prague 
in  1409.  The  University  of  Leipzig  was  very  popular  from  its 
beginning;  and  at  Louvain  in  1570  there  were  8000  students.  Yet 
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With  a  few  words  on  one  more  individual,  we  may- 
bring  this  part  of  oiu'  subject  to  a  conclusion.  We  have 
akeady  alluded  to  Vincent  Vianeus,  who  first  prac- 
tised the  art  of  restoring  lost  noses  and  hps  by  means 
of  portions  of  flesh,  which  he  transplanted  from  the 
arms  of  his  patients ;  so  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  origi- 
nator of  plastic  surgery. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Gaspar  Taghacozio,  or,  as 
he  is  better  known  in  this  country,  Tahacotius,  a  pro- 
fessor of  SLu-gery  at  Bologna,  resumed  the  operation  of 
Yianeus,  and  so  popular  did  it  become,  that  Eanchin 
and  Pare  refer  to  it  with  approbation.  In  a  most 
mgenious  manner,  Tahacotius  prepared  the  skua  of  the 
fore-arm  of  his  patient,  and  engrafted  it  on  the  seat  of 
the  old  nose;  but  tliis  form  of  operation  has  been 
superseded  by  what  is  called  the  Indian  method,  which 
consists  in  taking  the  skin  from  the  forehead. 

For  this  operation,  however,  a  statue  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Itahan  surgeon  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Bologna,  which  represents  him  with  a  nose  m  his 
hand. 

The  operation  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  indecorous 
verse  m  Butler's  poem  of  Huchbras  *  m  consequence  of 
an  anecdote  of  Van  Helmont  to  show  the  influence  of 
sympathy.  A  gentleman  at  Brussels,  he  says  had  a 
new  nose  made  for  him  by  Tahacotius  from  the'  arm  of 
a  Bolognese  porter ;  and  about  thh-teen  months  after^ 
wards,  as  he  was  walkbg  in  Brussels,  the  nose  suddenly 

it  appears  that  the  great  seat  of  learning  was  Italy ;  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  so  late  as  1564  there  were  200  Gez^an  students  at  ti  e 
Umversity  of  Padua.    See  "  Geschichte  der  EntstehunH^^^^^ 

-ers  .Erdtheils,  von 


*  Canto  i.  lines  281-286. 
VOL.  I, 
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became  cold,  and  dropped  off,  at  the  very  instant  at 
which  the  porter  died  in  Bologna. 

Unfortunately  for  the  anecdote,  Tahacotius  never 
attempted  to  transfer  the  skm  of  one  man  to  the  body 
of  another ;  but  took  it  from  the  arm  of  his  patient, 
which  he  apphed  and  fixed  to  the  face  by  means  of  a 
particular  di-ess,  as  represented  in  the  sixth  and  four- 
teenth plates  of  his  work*:  the  manner  of  fixing  it 
is  represented  in  the  eighth,  nmth,  and  seventeenth 
plates  ;  and  his  instruments  in  the  twelfth  and  tliirteenth. 

Nevertheless,  Irvyng,  an  Enghsh  writer,  testifies  to 
the  truth  of  Van  Helmonf  s  anecdote  by  asserting  that 
he  had  "  heard  it  from  a  doctor  of  physick,  a  friend  of 
his,  who  did  swear  it  deeply,  that  himself  was  an  eye- 
witness of  it."  f 

*  Taliacotius  (Gaspar),  Cheiiai^gia  nova  de  Narium,  Am-iiun, 
Labiorumque  Defectu  per  insitionem  cutis  ex  luimero  sarciendo. 

Francof.  1598.  -,    /.  i  a  j.  .<?  ^r^rr 

t  Medicina  Magnetica ;  or,  tlie  rare  and  wonderM  Ai-t  of  ctmng 
by  Sympathy.  C.  de  Ii-jmgio,  Ohirurgo  Medicine  m  the  Ai-mie. 
1656. 
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MEDICINE  AND  SURaBKY  IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTTJKT. — EOSICKUCIANS. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  Viii.,  the  powers  of  the 
clergy  over  the  medical  profession  were  formally  recog- 
nised by  parhamentary  enactments,  and  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  a  doctor  of  divinity  perform  the 
duties  appertaining  to  a  physician.  Nor  was  this  rela- 
tionship between  orthodox  Christianity  and  medical 
sldll  repudiated  by  Hemy  himself  until  the  year  1518. 

In  the  Parhament  which  assembled  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1512,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting,  under 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds  per  month,  any  person  to 
practise  physic  or  surgery  in  or  within  seven  miles  of 
London,  unless  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  four  Doctors  of  Physic  or 
expert  surgeons,  or  in  any.  other  part  of  England, 
unless  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his 
vicar-general.* 

*  Stat.  3  I-Ienry  VIII.  c.  11.  The  foUowiug  is  tlie  preamble  to 
the  act  by  which  the  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  tliird  year 
of  his  reign,  conferred  the  supreme  fimction  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  :— 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  science  and  cunning  of  physick  and  surgeiy 
(to  the  perfect  knowledge  whereof  be  requisite  both  great  learning 
and  ripe  experience)  is  daily  within  this  realm  exercised  by  a  grea't 
multitude  of  ignorant  persons,  of  whom  the  gi-eater  part  have  no  man- 
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The  last  clause  ordained  that  this  decree  should  not 
be  prejudicial  to  either  of  the  imiversities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  that  surgeons  should  be  comprised  ui 
the  act  as  physicians,  to  protect  them  from  the  mis- 
chief of  ignorant  persons  presuming  to  exercise  surgery. 

The  above  statute  continued  in  force  until  the  14th 
and  15th  of  the  same  kmg's  reign,  at  which  period  the 
charter  granted  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  same  (1518) 
by  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  six  emment 
physicians,  three  of  whom  belonged  to  the  kmg's  own 
person,  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parhament. 

From  that  time  the  practice  of  physic  m  England 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  and  became 
an  independent  profession,  although  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  stiU  retains  the  power  of  conferring  medical 
degrees,  and  exercised  the  prerogative  m  1827.* 

The  charter,  together  with  the  privileges  specified 
therein,  have  been  akeady  described,  and  I  have  now 

ner  of  insight  i^  the  same,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of  learning  :  some 
also  can  no  letters  on  the  book,  bo  far  forth  that  common  artificers,  as 
S^thTweavers,  and  women,  boldly  and  accustomably  take  ujoon 
7^llt  l.:s  and  things  of  great  difficrdty  ;  in  the  which  they 
pari  ise  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  such  mechcmes  nn  o 
?hP  Lease  as  be  very  noisons  and  nothing  meet  therefore,  o  the 
ZX^Z^of  Go\  gi-eat  hifamy  to  the  faculty,  -d  the  g^^^^^^^^^^ 
Inu-t  damage,  and  destruction  of  many  of  the  king  s  hege  peop  e 
"ore  eBp'Sy  of  them  that  cannot  discern  the  nncunnmg  from  the 
™inT'     It  was  therefore  by  the  authority  of  that  Parbamen 
iT'''That  no  person  within  the  City  of  London,  nor  withn 
U  should  take  ^Pon^^^  ^ 

*  In  1827  Sir  Charles  Clarke  received  his  degiee  ol  M.u.  non 
^    the  palace  of  Lambeth. 
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only  to  show  how  the  authority,  which  has  such  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  present  condition  of  tlie 
Enghsli  physician,  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

At  the  very  beginning,  however,  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  authentic  information,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  earhest  annals 
of  the  college.  But  the  loss  was  supphed  so  far  as  his 
memory  would  serve  him,  by  Caius  of  whom  we  have 
akeady  spoken,  as  having  received  his  early  education 
at  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  studied  medicine  at  Padua, 
and  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bologna. 

According  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he  went  abroad 
in  piu-suit  of  knowledge  ;  and  when  only  a  student  he 
is  said  to  have  read  lectures  on  the  works  of  Aristotle 
in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  resided  ivith 
VesaHus  some  eight  or  nine  montlis ;  during  which 
time  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
his  celebrated  companion.*  On  his  retm-n  to  this 
country  he  was  admitted  doctpr  of  medicine  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  after  practising  a  short  time  at  Slu-ewsbury 
and  Norwich,  he  was  summoned  by  Henry  VTTT.  to 
dehver  anatomical  lectiu-es  to  the  surgeons  in  theu^  own 
hall,  very  shortly  after  their  incorporation  in  1540.f 

In  1547  Caius  was  admitted  a  Pellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians ;  he  next  passed  tlirough  the  several 
offices  of  consiUarius,  censor,  registrar,  and  treasm^er, 
and  in  1555  was  elected  president;  an  appointment 
which  he  held  upwards  of  seven  successive  years.  J 

*  Gold-Headed  Cane,  p.  91. 
t  Ibid. 

t  "  Annales  a  Collcgio  condito  ac  constitnto  Jo.  Caio."  "  Caius 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  court  pliysician  diu-ing  the  three  successive 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabetli.  Being  in  great  favoui- 
with  Mary,  he  obtained  from  her  majesty  a  licence  to  advance  Gon- 
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He  was  a  staimch  defender  of  the  college  rights  and 
privileges  whenever  a  question  was  raised  concerning 
them,  and  in  all  proceedings  against  empirics  and  un- 
hcensed  individuals,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  enter- 
tained of  his  unceasing  energy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

The  authority  of  the  college  had  manifestly  been 
exercised  before,  for  we  read  in  the  "  Annals,"  that  in 
1543,  under  the  presidency  of  Edward  Wotton,  two 
men,  named  John  Wisdam  and  John  Lyster,  were  sued 
for  practising  physic  against  the  statutes  of  the  reahn, 
and  judgment  was  given  against  them.*  In  the  same 
year,  the  decrees  of  the  coUege,  relating  to  the  morahty 
and  honourable  conduct  of  its  feUows  and  hcentiates, 
were  read  in  pubhc.    We  may  infer  also,  that  the 

ville  Hall  into  a  coUege,  which  he  endowed  with  several  estates  for 
the  maintenance  of  three  feUows  and  twenty  scholars  (15o7),  and 
his  name  stiU  gives  the  title  to  the  college.  He  died  m  1573,  aged 
sixty-three  years,  and  on  his  mommient  is  the  laconic  mscription, 
'  Fui  Cains.'  ''—Lives  of  British  Physicians,  Family  Library. 

*  In  Dr  GoodaU's  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Physicians"  (p.  306)  we  have  the  following  narrative:  "  In  the 
foiith  year  of  King  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  in  the  month  of  September, 
one  Grig,  a  poulterer  of  Surrey  (taken  among  the  people  for  a  pro- 
phet in  cuiing  of  divers  diseases  by  words  and  prayers,  &c.),  was 
by  command  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  others  of  the  comcil,  set 
on  a  scaffold  in  the  town  of  Croidon,  in  Surrey,  with  a  paper  on  his 
breast,  wherein  was  written  his  deceitfull  and  hypocritical  deahngs; 
and  after  that,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  set  on  a  piUory  m 
Southwark,  being  then  our  Lady  fair  there  kept  and  the  mayor  of 
London,  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  ridmg  through  the  fair,  the 
said  Grig  asked  them  and  all  the  citizens  forgiveness. 

-  Of  the  Hke  counterfeit  physician  (saith  StoAv)  have  I  noted  to 
be  set  on  horseback,  his  face  to  the  horse-tail,  the  same  tail  m  Ins 
W  as  abridle,  a' collar  of  jordans  about  his-  ^^^^^^ 
on  his  breast,  and  so  led  through  the  city  of  London,  with  imging 
of  basons,  and  banished." 
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power  to  examine  di'iigs  in  apothecaries'  shops  was 
duly  exerted,  seeing  that  bad  medicines  were  con- 
demned to  be  bm-nt,  in  presence  of  the  censors,  in 
the  market-place  {aperto  foro)  of  Westminster.  It  was 
moreover  ordained,  probably  in  conformity  with  the 
hngering  influence  of  the  clergy,  that  the  fellows  should 
receive  the  sacrament  three  times,  at  least,  in  every 
year. 

But,  no  sooner  was  Caius  president,  than  we  find 
several  "  practisers  of  physick  "  were  examined  by  the 
college,  and  found  so  unfit  for  the  practice  of  the  art, 
that  they  were  rejected.  Many  empirics  were  admo- 
nished, fined,  and  imprisoned  *  ;  and,  the  more  efiec- 
tually  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  Caius 
addressed  an  appeal  to  justices,  mayors,  sherifis,  bailifis, 
constables,  and  others,  exhorting  them  to  commit  to 
prison  offenders  against  the  college  laws ;  "  men  who 
were  wandrying  about  the  country  with  chaungeable 
names  and  false  medicines,  to  the  gret  abus,  deceyte 
of  the  kynge's  people,  and  losse  of  goods  and  lyves  of 
the  same."  f 

In  the  year  1555,  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
reproved  hi  a  letter  from  Caius,  to  which  the  common 
seal  of  the  college  was  attached,  for  having  conferred 
on  Sunon  de  Ludford,  a  seller  of  drugs,  and  David 
Lawton,  a  coppersmith,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medi- 
cine ;  both  havmg  been  rejected  by  the  censors  of  the 
college  in  1552,  and  Lawton  a  second  time  in  May 
1555.J    Hereupon  a  warm  discussion  ensued,  the  Col- 

*  Annales,  20th  May,  1555. 
^  t  The  above  appeal  was  drawn  up  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  judgment  of  the  most  learned  Kastfil  and  Walpole, 
sei-jeants-at-law,  and  Sir  Eobcrt  Brook,  Lord  Chief  Jixstice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.    See  Goodall,  p.  309.  ^  Page  271. 
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lege  of  Physicians  justly  feeling  itself  aggrieved  in  that 
two  ignorant  men  had  been  partially  removed  from  its 
jurisdiction  by  being  admitted  graduates  of  Oxford. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  resolved,  and  approved  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of. 
insuring  an  adequate  amount  of  knowledge  in  all 
candidates  for  medical  degrees,  that  they  should  be 
examined  in  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  in 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  medicine. 

"Surgeons  and  apothecaries  were  prohibited  the 
practising  of  physic  ;  and  the  latter  requhed  that  they 
should  not  divulge  the  names  of  medicines,  nor  dehver 
physicians'  bills  to  the  patients,  they  often  proving  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  them."* 

Queen  Mary,  in  1557,  reverting  to  an  act  passed  by 
Henry  VHI.,  charging  physicians  to  examine,  yearly, 
the  drugs  of  apothecaries,  and  to  burn  and  destroy 
all  such  as  they  should  find  unwholesome  and  corrupt, 
confirmed  that  act,  and  gave  additional  power  to  the 
president,  comitia,  and  feUows,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  indiscriminate  sale  of  noxious  drugs  and 
poisons,  f 

In  contemplating  this  state  of  things,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  both  surgeons  and  apothecaries  were 
generally  uneducated  men.  The  former  were  incorpo- 
rated with  barbers  by  Henry  VIH.  in  1540,  and  the 
latter,  who  were  generaUy  grocers  in  England,  as  they 
were  pastrycooks  m  France  and  Germany,  were  made 
one  corporate  body  with  grocers  by  James  I.,  m  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.J 

*  GoodaU,  p.  310. 

t  Vide  Annals,  p.  34;  see  also  Goodall's  Hist,  pp.  311,  6il. 

X  Goodall's  Hist.  pp.  20,  119.      The  surgeons,  accordnig  to 
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But  in  reading  the  acts  of  incorporation,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  evidence,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  both 
classes,  there  were  men  of  preemment  talent.  In  the 
act  "  for  barbers  and  surgeons,"  it  is  expressly  stated, 
"  forasmuch  as  within  the  city  of  London,  where  men  of 
great  exjoerience,  as  well  in  speculation  as  in  practice 
of  the  science  and  faculty  of  surgery,  be  abiding  and 
inhabiting,  and  have  more  commonly  the  dayly  exer- 
cise and  experience  of  the  same  science  of  surgery  than 
is  had  or  used  within  any  parts  of  this  realm,"  &c. 
And  the  act  of  James  especially  signahses  114  of  his 
"  natural  subjects,"  as  learned  in  the  faculty  or  mystery 
of  pharmacy. 

In  the  first  act,  moreover,  the  surgeon  is  distin- 
guished fi-om  the  barber,  the  latter  being  prohibited 
the  use  of  a  surgery  for  the  letting  of  blood,  or  any 
other  thing  belonging  to  surgery  (drawing  of  teeth  only 
excepted) ;  so  also  in  the  second  act,  are  apothecaries 
made  distinct,  and  separated  fi^om  grocers,  and  a  dis- 
tinct clause  is  introduced,  forbidding  a  grocer  to  keep 
an  apothecary's  shop. 

The  association  therefore  was  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  a  noble  lord  with  a  city  guild  at  the  present 
day,  and  just  as  congruous.  But  what  concerns  us 
most  is  the  fact  that  the  arts  of  surgery  and  pharmacy 
improved  by  slow  degrees ;  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  common  sense  of  the  practitioners  in  these 
respective  crafts,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  higher 
tone  and  more  extended  course  of  education  than  had 
previously  been  adopted.  Their  interruptions  were 
less  frequent  also  by  reason  of  acts  passed  in  the  fifth 

Dr.  Andi-ews,  associated  tliemselves  with  barbers  in  En^-land  in 
1506.    See  Dr.  Henry's  "  Histoiy  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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and  fourteenth  years  of  Henry,  exempting  physicians 
and  sui-geons  from  bearing  arms,  serving  on  inquests, 
or  juries,  "  because  of  the  continual  service  and  attend- 
ance that  they  daily  and  nightly,  at  aU  hours  and  times, 
gave  to  the  king's  hege  people." 

An  additional  source  of  knowledge  was  conferred  by 
Ehzabeth  on  physicians  and  surgeons  in  a  "  Charter  for 
Anatomies,"  whereby  it  was  decreed  that  all  felons 
executed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  were  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  science  of  medicine. 

Great  facihties  were  thus  given  to  Caius,  who,  un- 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  inqmry  which  he  had  developed 
in  Italy,  added  greatly  to  Ms  own  reputation  by  in- 
creasing that  of  the  surgeons,  to  whom  he  continued 
to  lecture  for  nearly  twenty  years.* 

Curious  enough,  however,  this  very  improvement  of 
the  surgeons  engendered  certain  jealousies  and  bicker- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  physicians,  so  .that,  in  spite  of 
the  best  intentions  and  highest  motives,  the  fi^ailty  of 
human  nature  stepped  in  to  mar  the  harmony  which 
existed  in  a  less  auspicious  state  of  things. 

Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  physicians  and  siu-geons  as  to  whether  the 
latter  might  administer  internal  remedies  in  sciatica 
and  various  other  similar  diseases  and  wounds.  Caius 
was  summoned,  as  president  of  the  coUege,  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Queen's  delegates,  when 
he  defended  the  college  rights  so  learnedly,  and  so 
strenuously  pointed  out  the  iUegahty  of  the  practice  of 
the  surgeons  (though  they  were  supported  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  others), 


*  Gold-Headed  Cane,  p.  92. 
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tliat  it  was  imammously  agreed  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  the  surgeons 'so  to  practise.* 

This  conduct  not  only  made  liim  notorious,  but 
brought  on  him  many  enemies  ;  and  Shakspeare  selected 
his  name  for  the  ridiculous  French  doctor  in  the  comedy 
of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  resentment  for 
his  excess  of  zeal.f 

But  he  was  not  singular  in  his  alacrity  to  uphold 
the  honom-  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  college  generaUy  against  persons  who 
infiinged  on  the  privileges,  as  well  as  against  empirics 
who  violated  the  laws,  were  numerous  during  the  reign 
of  Ehzabeth. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  make  hght  of  the  erudi- 
tion of  the  early  members  of  the  college,  and  to  attri- 
bute to  the  pride  of  authority  more  than  to  the  love  of 
science  the  motive  by  which  they  were  prompted  to 
adjust  professional  affairs;  to  impute,  in  short,  the 
appetite  for  persecution  rather  to  selfishness  or  conceit 
than  to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  advancing  the  general 
welfare  of  society. 

If,  however,  the  works  of  the  Enghsh  authors  which 
have  been  quoted  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  writers  were  by  no  means  so  deficient  in  know- 
ledge, however  much  they  may  have  been  in  resomxes  ; 
a,nd  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  cases  of  proceedings 
against  unquaUfied  practitioners,  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  medical  aid  was  commonly 
administered,  than  any  more  general  description;  it 

*  Family  Library,  "  Lives  of  British  Physicians."  Cains  died  in 
1573.  According  to  Dr.  Andrews,  towards  tlie  close  of  his  life  ho 
was  gi-eatly  teazed  and  perplexed  concerning  religious  matters. 
Andrews's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

t  Family  Library,  "  Lives  of  British  Physicians." 
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will  be  made  evident  too  that  the  incentive  to  appeal 
to  the  law  in  every  case,  was  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  queen's  subjects,  as  well  as  the  honour  and  pros- 
perity of  the  profession. 

Such  was  manifest  in  the  prosecution  of  an  Itahan, 
named  Sylva,  who  was  first  examined  and  rejected  by 
the  whole  college,  in  consequence  of  his  egregious 
ignorance,  and  he  was  subsequently  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  having  killed  one  person,  and  inflicted 
"much  apparent  hurt  to  many  other  of  the  queen's 
subjects."* 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Kennix,  in  Avhose 
behalf  a  letter  was  sent,  by  the  queen's  command,  from 
Sk  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary  of  State,  signifying 
that  it  was  her  majesty's  pleasure  the  poor  woman 
should  be  permitted  quietly  to  practise  her  small  talent, 
and  minister  to  the  curing  of  diseases  and  woimds  by 
means  of  •  certain  simples,  in  the  apphcation  whereof  it 
was  thought  God  had  given  her  an  especial  knowledge 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  chiefly  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  her  impotent  husband,  &c. 

The  president  (Dr.  Giffarde)  and  college  rephed : 
"  That  the  especial  knowledge  referred  to  was  a  weak- 
ness and  insufiiciency  rather  to  be  pitied  of  aU,  than 
envied  of  them  or  maintained  of  others;  and  that 
as  there  ought  to  be  no  one  thing  more  allowable  ui 
Ms  honour's  eyes  than  the  preservation  of  wholesome 
laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  and  laudable  orders, 
but  also  the  greatest  ornament  and  beauty  of  a  com- 
monwealth;  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  diligent 
care  which  they  had,  and  were  bound  to  have,  over 
the  health  and  hfe  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  the  dutiful 


*  Goodall's  History. 
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regard  tliey  bore  to  the  maintenance  of  tlieir  privi- 
leges, and  the  strait  band  of  oath  and  conscience, 
were  of  greater  weight  than  they  could  release  them- 
selves of  at  pleasiu-e ;  and,  therefore,  most  respectfully 
reftised  to  suffer  either  her  or  any  other  unquahfied 
persons  to  intrude  themselves  into  so  great  and  dan- 
gerous a  vocation,  not  only  against  good  order,  privi- 
lege, and  conscience,  but  also  to  the  evident  danger  of 
the  hfe  and  health  of  such  of  her  majesty's  most  loving 
subjects  as  might  be  abused  by  their  notorious  and 
wilful  ignorance,"* 

In  the  case  of  foreign  physicians,  and  of  Enghshmen 
who  had  taken  their  degrees  in  foreign  universities, 
it  was  enacted,  that  such  men  should  incorporate  in 
one  of  our  own  universities  before  they  could  be 
admitted  as  fellows  of  the  college,  so  as  to  take  a  share 
in  the  government  of  it.  They  might,  however,  by 
undergoing  an  examination,  practise  as  peronissi,  or 
hcentiates,  to  the  end  that  their  talents  might  be  used 
for  their  own  advantage  and  the  pubhc  good.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  this  statute  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
physicians,  who  either  associated  themselves  with  an 
Enghsh  university,  and  subsequently  became  fellows  of 
the  college,  or  simply  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, and  were  admitted  to  some  of  the  privileges  of 
the  college  as  hcentiates. 

This  latter  provision  may,  in  some  degixe,  account 
for  the  fact  mentioned  by  Huber,  that  mechcal  studies, 
such  as  they  were,  estranged  themselves  from  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  few  efforts  made  for  a  revival  of 
them  only  prove  by  their  failure  how  unfavourable 
was  the  academic  soil  and  atmosphere  of  England  at 


*  Annals  of  the  College ;  see  also  Goodall,  pp.  316,  318. 
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that  particular  time  *  ;  it  was  not,  however,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  the  college  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  universities. 

The  medical  education  obtainable  in  Italy  was  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that  which  could  be  obtained  in 
England,  and  hence  the  fashion,  which  we  have  referred 
to,  of  going  abroad  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but  when 
the  taste  for  Hterature  extended  itself  into  England, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  professors  ;  and,  as  early  as 
1508,  we  are  informed  by  Wood,  m  his  "Annals  of 
Oxford  University,"  that  a  certain  Antonius  Alazardus 
from  Montpelher  gave  lectures  on  medicine  with  much 
success;  and  again,  in  1575,  the  same  author  men- 
tions a  foreign  physician  whose  lectures  were  very 
popular.f 

But  neither  the  imposition  of  fines,  nor  the  propaga- 
tion of  knowledge,  diminished  the  evil  which  the  col- 
lege was  intended  to  eradicate ;  for,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  universities,  and  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  extensive  privileges  and  authority  of  the 
new  medical  corporation,  this  latter  had  to  defend 
itself  from  an  inundation  of  quacks  which  bm:st  forth 
from  the  monasteries  which  Henry  VIII.  had  dissolved 
and  abohshedj,  as  well  as  from  every  other  form  of 
empiricism ;  and,  if  we  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
cuxumstances  which  favoiu-ed  the  continuance  of  such 
unlicensed  and  illegal  practice,  we  cannot  fail  to  trace 
the  source  to  the  network  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  prejudice,  wliich  surroimded  every  gradation  of 

*  Newman's  Huber,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
t  Id.  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
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society  ;  nor  can  we,  in  reading  the  Annals  of  the  Col- 
lege, disparage  the  firmness  and  severity  of  the  new 
medical  police  in  its  endeavour  to  protect,  not  only  the 
educated  and  hcensed  practitioner,  but  also  the  rights 
of  the  academic  degree,  as  a  quahfication  for  higher 
practice. 

Edward  VI.  was  sacrificed  by  the  misjudgment  and 
presumption  of  Warwick,  duke  of  JSTorthumberland, 
who  dismissed  the  king's  physicians,  and,  by  an  order 
of  council,  consigned  him  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
woman,  who  promised  in  a  httle  time  to  restore  him  to 
health ;  but  after  the  use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad 
symptoms  of  his  disease  increased  to  the  most  violent 
degree,  and  he  quickly  died.* 

At  no  time  had  the  mysteries  of  astrology,  or  the 
fantastic  pseudo-science  of  alchemy,  more  votaries  than 
in  the  time  of  Ehzabethf,  and  to  this  latter  circum- 
stance may  be  attributed  the  fact,  that  the  workers  in 
metals  were  the  most  numerous  of  quacks. 

The  clergy,  too,  adliered  to  their  old  pretensions,  for 
we  read  in  the  Annals  of  the  College,  of  one  Eobert 
Tanner,  on  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
conferred  a  licence  to  practise  physic ;  but,  on  being 
summoned  before  the  president  and  censors  of  the  col- 
lege, he  was  found  to.be  so  ignorant  and  ilhterate  that 
he  was  interdicted  the  exercise  of  his  craft. 

William  Forrester  also,  a  master  of  arts,  was  com- 
plained of  by  many  for  receiving  considerable  sums  of 
money  without  doing  adequate  good.  He  was  often 
admonished  and  fined  for  persisting  to  carry  on  his 
nefarious  practice  in  spite  of  such  admonitions. 

*  Hume's  Plistory  of  England,  chap.  xxxv. 

f  Dr.  Andrews's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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It  was  felt,  and  repeated  experience  confirmed  the 
sentiment,  that  these  clerical  proceedings  were  not 
calculated  to  enhance  the  dignity  or  reputation  of  the 
medical  profession ;  and  a  statute  was,  accordingly, 
made  by  the  president  and  college,  forbidding  the 
examination  of  any  who  had  been  in  holy  orders,  for 
permission  to  practise  physic,  an  act  which  a  careful 
study  of  the  college  annals  fully  justifies. 

The  evils  of  which  these  and  a  host  of  less  important 
though  equally  mischievous  impostors  were  the  instru- 
ments, were  the  great  drawbacks  to  a  custom  which 
was  pecidiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  people. 

Armed  with  old  family  receipts  for  various  disorders, 
many  good  men  and  women  diversified  their  daily 
occupation  in  gathering  simples  and  concocting  medi- 
cines for  their  poor  and  sufiering  neighbours,  who  had 
neither  money  to  spare  nor  physicians  at  hand  to  re- 
lieve their  ailments. 

Wilham  Bulleyn,  who  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
physicians  and  interesting  writers  of  the  Ehzabethan 
era,  alludes  to  several  persons  of  this  description,  par- 
ticularly to  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  is  also  spoken  of  by 
Wood  in  liis  "Athene  Oxonienses"  as  a  good  gram- 
marian, Grecian,  poet,  philosopher,  physician,  and  to 
complete  aU,  a  gentleman.*  BuUeyn  also  extols  Su: 
Phihp  Parris  of  Cambridge  as  a  man  of  singular  learn- 
ino-  •  and  William  Gascoyne  of  Yorkshire  that  helped 
many  sore  eyes,  the  Lady  Tailor  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  Lady  Dorrel  of  Kent,  who  had  many  precious 

*  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  wrote  several  works,  amongst  the  rest  the 
"  Castle  of  Health,"  wherein  he  speaks  of  colds  as  having  lately  been 
introduced  into  England.  Their  becoming  common  he  imputed  to 
banquetings  after  supper,  and  drinking  much  wme  after  sleep. 
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medicines  to  improve  the  sight  and  heal  wounds.  All 
these,  he  says,  were  "  well  seen  in  herbs." 

Bulleyn  himself  was  a  celebrated  botanist.  He  re- 
signed the  fmictions  of  a  parish  Eector  to  follow  the 
practice  of  medicine,  for  which  he  travelled,  and,  as  he 
informs  us  in  liis  "  Book  of  Simples,"  became  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  natures  of  the  people  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  that  to  that  he  attributed  liis  power  to 
describe  them  so  well,  and  employ  them  so  successfully 
in  .the  restoration  of  health. 

He  settled  at  Durham  where  he  practised  with  great 
reputation,  and  was  in  favom^  with  Su:  Thomas  Hilton, 
Captain  of  Tinmouth  Castle,  under  Phihp  and  Mary.* 

*  Dr.  Biilleyn  removed  to  London  in  1560,  after  which  liis  life 
was  one  continued  series  of  troubles  until  he  died  in  1576,  and  was 
biu-ied  in  the  same  grave  wherein  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  was 
also  interred  ten  years  after  him,  in  St.  Giles's  Chm-ch,  CrijDplegate. 
(See  "Biographia  Britannica.")  Bulleyn  dedicated  his  book, 
"  The  Government  of  Health,"  to  his  pati-on,  the  Baron  Hilton.  In 
praise  of  temperance  and  sobriety  he  wi-ites  :  


Or, 


"  Esse  cupis  sanus?  sit  tibi  parca  manus  ; 
Pone  gulffi  metas,  ut  sit  tibi  longa  stas." 

"If  for  health  you  are  thinking,  be  not  often  drinking; 
If  you'd  live  long  quiet,  be  sparing  of  diet." 


Of  the  physicians  of  Ms  day,  such  especiaUy  who  had  advanced  the 
art  of  surgery  among  the  worthy  fi-aternity  of  surgeons  in  London 
by  theu-  lectui-es  in  anatomy,  he  commends  the  learned  Dr.  John 
Cams,  for  revealing  to  the  said  fi-aternity  the  hidden  jewels  and 
precious  trea^u-es  of  Galen.  "  Who  sh.dl  forget,"  he  adds, the  most 
worthy  Dr.  Wilham  Turner,  whose  learned  acts  I  leave  to  the  witty 
commendations  and  immortal  praise  of  Conradus  Gesnerus?  yet 
his  Book  of  Hei-bs '  jvill  alw.ys  gi-ow  gi-een,  and  never  wither,  as 
long  as  Dioscondes  is  had  in  mmd  among  us  mortal  wights.  In  the 
noble  state  of  knights,  which  of  them  did  ever  in  race  give  a  trip 
outnm,  or  win  the  victory  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  Knight?  Who 
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Subsequently  lie  came  to  London,  and  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  tlie  College  of  Physicians,  having  studied  at 
Oxford.  He  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  Buxton 
waters  as  possessing  virtues  to  "  cure  the  sore  and  the 
lame." 

Notwithstanding  the  many  celebrated  men  who  were 
about  the  court  of  EHzabeth,  we  are  told  that  she  mani- 
fested a  great  partiahty  in  favour  of  Jewish  physicians.* 

liatli  planted  such  friiitfol  trees,  that  his  grafts  do  grow  in  each 
place  in  this  orir  commonwealth,  and  his  '  Castle  of  Health'  cannot 
decay  ?    Thomas  Faire,  or  Phayer,  doctor  of  physick,  is  not  dead, 
but  is  transformed  and  changed  into  a  new  nature,  immortal.  Dr. 
Andrew  Borde  wrote  also  well  of  physick  to  profit  the  common- 
wealth withal.    I  will  not  forget  Master  Thomas  Pagumellus,  or 
Paynell,  who  hath  played  the  good  servant  to  the  commonwealth  in 
translating  good  books  of  physick.    Dr.  William  Kimningham  hath 
well  travailed,  like  a  good  s61dier,  against  the  ignorant  enemy,  set- 
tincr  forth  the  praise,  recommendation,  and  profit  of  astronomy,  cos- 
mogTaphy,  and  geogi-aphy  :  a  father  in  physick,  whose  learning  gave 
Hberty  to  the  ignorant,  with  his  '  Whetstone  of  Wit,'  and   Castle  of 
Knowledge  '  "   Altogether  he  names  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
celebrated  men,  foreign  and  English.     The  latter  are  Dr.  Bar- 
tholomew, Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  Butts,  Dr.  Clemens,  Dr.  Cliambers,  Dr. 
Caldwell,  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Edmimds, 
surgeon  of  York,  Mr.  Gale,  of  London,  Dr.  Hector,  of  Cambridge, 
Dr  Eobert  Huyck,  the  queen's  physician.  Dr.  Freer,  of  Cambridge, 
John  Porter,  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Langton  and  Dr.  Larkm,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Masters,   Robert  Balthrop,  sui'geon,   Thomas  Colfe, 
apothecary.  Dr.  Wendy,  of  Cambridge,  and  Thomas  Vicars,  or 
Vicary,  the  surgeon  of  London.  TW«  hu 

*  Dr.  Andrews's  "  Hist,  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  63.    This  hu 
morous  historian  alludes  to  "  the  same  faiitastic  preference  winch  made 
Francis  L,  when  indisposed,  apply  to  Charles  V.  for  an  Israeh  e 
who  was  an  imperial  physician.    Accordingly  the  person  whoni  he 
tuZ  for  visited  Paris;  but  the  king,  finding  that  he  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  lost  all  confidence  in  Ins  advice  ^^^^^^^ 
plied  to  his  good  ally,  Soliman  H.,  who,  sending  him  a    uc  ha  dened 
Jew,  the  monarch  took  his  counsel,  drank  asses  milk,  and  le 
covered." 
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111  some  respects  Elizabetli  might  be  called  cosmopo- 
litan, but  the  world  of  Avhich  she  was  a  citizen  was 
constituted  of  those  who  ministered  to  her  vanity,  and 
contained  but  few,  if  any,  Enghshmen  of  genius.*  Her 
health  she  trusted  to  a  foreign  Jew  named  Eodrigo 
Lopez  rather  than  to  her  own  coimtrymen,  and  she 
narrowly  escaped  suffering  for  her  ill-placed  confidence, 
having  been  nearly  poisoned  by  Lopez,  who  was  fairly 
convicted  of  the  attempt. 

Any  discouragement,  however,  which  the  laches  of 
royalty  may  have  occasioned,  was  more  than  counter- 
poised by  the  mdependent  exertions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  exalt  the 
honour  and  respect  of  its  members.  But,  curiously 
enough,  it  has  been  made  a  gromid  of  complaint  that 
the  new  medical  corporation  had  not  self-denial  enough 
to  reject  the  independence  and  dignity  forced  upon  it.f 
The  censure,  it  is  true,  was  uttered  only  in  relation  to 
the  Enghsh  universities,  which  were  less  patronised  by 
students  in  medicine  than  were  the  universities  of 
France  and  Italy.  But  then  the  English  universities 
undervalued  medical  studies  in  comparison  with  theo- 
logical, and  a  degree  of  mutual  distrust  was  the  result. 

Physicians,  on  the  one  hand,  misprized  the  theologi- 
cal discussions  in  which  they  were  every  moment  hable 
to  be  made  partizans  ;  and  theologians,  on  the  other 
hand,  suspected  the  orthodoxy  of  physicians,  whose 
characters  were  often  assumed  by  Jesuits  and  dis- 
semblers.J  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  college  thought  far  more  highly  of  its  own,  than  of 
the  university  diplomas,  and  made  it  the  first  considera- 

*  Hume's  History  of  England,  aiipendix  iii.  sec.  6. 
t  Newman's  Huber,  vol.  i.  pp.  345-347. 
i  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  347. 
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tion  to  protect  its  own  privileges  and  dignity,  ratlier 
than  to  punisli  any  .invasion  of  the  university  degree  ; 
a  duty  wherein  it  could,  fortunately,  depend  upon  the 
good  offices  of  the  justiciary  in  cases  of  need. 

Had  the  college  been  less  hberal  in  the  construction 
of  its  statutes  for  the  admission  of  candidates,  and,  by 
rejecting  the  independence  complained  of,  satisfied 
itself  with  an  ancillary  and  subservient  relationship  to 
the  English  universities,  in  excluding  individuals  for 
examinations  by  reason  of  their  education  in  foreign 
schools,  the  state  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  pre- 
sent day  might  have  been  more  dignified  than  it  noAV 
is ;  but  we  should,  probably,  not  enjoy  much  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  now  possess. 

It  never  was  the  aim  of  our  u.niversities  to  educate 
men  to  be  go#d  physicians,  but  to  educate  gentlemen, 
and  in  this  one  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those 
institutions  were  undervalued ;  for  if  the  other  com^se 
had  been  adopted,  the  minor  distractions  arising  fi^om 
predilections  for  this  or  that  medical  school,  and  the 
thousand  petty  jealousies  which  we  too  frequently  hear 
of,  would  have  been  silenced  by  the  expansive  enhgliten- 
ment  and  generous  sentiments  proceeding  from  a  imi- 
versity  education. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  services  of  many  well- 
informed  men  would  have  been  lost  to  the  state,  the 
difficulties  of  administering  the  college  authority  would 
have  been  infinitely  augmented,  and  some  ground  would 
have  existed  for  the  charge  of  monopoly,  a  charge 
which  was  actually  made,  although  especially  guarded 
agamst  by  the  decree  that  all  who  were  examined 
and  found  competent  should  be  admitted  to  practise 
physic.  At  the  same  time  all  possible  dehnquencies 
appear  to  have  been  foreseen,  for  it  was  decreed  that  if 
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any  member  of  the  college  were  guilty  of  a  public 
crime,  or  infamous  for  vice,  lie  should  be  expelled.* 

Thus  every  prerogative  of  the  college  was  exercised 
with  vigour  and  justice,  wliilst  the  more  agreeable  duty 
of  extending  the  boimdaries  of  medical  knowledge  was 
faithfully  performed ;  and,  in  a  city  hke  London,  where 
large  hospitals  existed  f,  this  could  be  more  effectually 
accompHshed  than  at  either  university. 

The  lectures  on  anatomy,  commenced  by  Caius,  were 
continued,  with  occasional  interruptions,  when  the 
presence  of  the  plague,  or  other  mahgnant  epidemics, 
made  it  appear  dangerous  to  demonstrate  the  dead 
subject.  J 

In  addition  to  the  above,  pubhc  lectm-es  in  surgery 
were  mstituted  in  1582,  by  John  Lmnleie  (Lord  Lum- 
leie),  and  Eichard  Caldwell,  M.D.,  to  be'- read  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  "  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  com- 
mon profit  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  and  good  fame, 
with  increase  of  estimation,  and  credit  of  all  the  sur- 
geons of  the  reahn."    Dr.  Forster  was  the  lecturer  first 


*  li 


"  Stattiimus  et  ordinamus,  ut  si  quis  criminis  aliciijus  gravioris 
ac  public!  reus,  aut  vitio  aliquo  infamis  fuerit,  ablegetur  a  collegio, 
ne  si  retineremus  talem,  videremur  aut  virtutem  contemnere,  aut 
eodem  morbo  laborare." — Annals. 

t  It  is  said  tliat  Edward  VI.,  moved  to  charity  by  the  preaching 
of  Bishop  Ridley,  founded  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a.d.  1552.  It  wan 
originally  an  ahnshouse,  established  by  Peter  de  Eupibus,  Prior  of 
Bermondsey.  Dr.  Andi-ews  assigns  the  same  late  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  but  it  was  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  1102.  It  received, 
however,  considerable  additions  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Ilcmy 

t  In  1569  Dr.  Lopus  was  summoned  to  demonstrate  the  himiau 
body  in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  failing  in  which  he  was 
fined  foiu-  pounds,  and  Dr.  Smythe  was  nominated  instead ;  but  the 
plague  prevailing,  the  demonstration  was  vostnomd.  —  Annals  or 
the  College. 
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appoiritgB,.  aft df  from  aU^^  hirft,  it  is  manifest 

J^hg^t  fee  liad  the  mind^pf- a  sdiolar,  %it]i  the  heart  of 
■<a*  gentleman  ;^  qu^h^cations,  which  were/  then,  as  they 
are  now,.  well-  Mculated  to  add  lustre  to  a  profession 
which  requires  a  combination  of  judgment,  feeling, 
and  honourable  conduct.     /  - 

^  As  it  is  the  self-imposed  duty  of  the  historian  to 
reproduce  to  the  mind  p'f  his  reader  the  circumstances 
of  the  past,  I  will,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
venture  to  transcribe  the  accotltit  of  the  foundation  of 
thesej-^  the  Lumleian- Lectures,  by  a.n  impartial  and  able 
chronicler  of  .that  time;  seeing  ;  that  it  was  in  one 
course  of  them  that  Harvey  first  made  pubhc  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  was  ordained  that  the  reader  was  to  be  a  Doctor 
of  physic,  "of  good  practise  and  knowledge,  and  to 
have  an  honest  stipend,  no  lesse  than  those  o/  the  uni- 
versities erected  by  JKing  Henrie  VIII.,  namelie,  of  law, 
divinitie  and  physicke,  and  lands  assured  to  the  said 
college  for  the  maintenance  of  the  publike  lesson ; 
whereunto  such  statutes  be  annexed  as  be  for  the  great 
commoditie  of  those  which  shall  give  and  inchne  them- 
selves to  be  diligent  hearers  for  the  obteining  of  know- 
ledge in  surgerie,  as  whether  he  be  learned  or 
unlearned,  that  shall  become  ah  auditor  or  hearer  of 
the  lecture,  he  may  find  himselfe  not  to  repent  the  time 
so  imploied."  -  ,  r 

"  First,  twise  a  week  thorough  out  the  yeare ;  to 
wit,  on  Wednesdaies  and  Fridaies,  at  ten  of  the  clock 
till  eleven,  shall  the  reader  read  three  quarters  of  an 
houre  in  Latine,  and  the  other  quarter  in  English, 
wherein  that  shall  be  plainlie  declared  for  those  that 
understand  not  Latine,  Mi  at  was.  s^id  in  Latine." 

"And  the  first  yeare  to  read  Horatius  Morns'  tables,^ 
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an  epitome  or  bridfe^handling  'bf  all  ' the  whole  art  of 
surgerie,  that  is,  of  ^%^lings  or  apostems,  wounds, 
ulcers^  bonesetting,  and  Tilling  of  bones  broken, 
'^termed  commonhe  fractur'es,  and  to  read  Oribasius  of 
knots,  and  Galen  of  bands,  such  work^  as  have  been 
long  hid,  and  are  scareehe  now  adaie'§'  among  the 
learned  knowen,  and  yet  are  (as  the  anatomies)  ;|o  the 
first  enterers  in  surgerie  and  novices  in  physi*cke ;  but 
amongst  the  ancient  writers  and  Grecians  well  known. 
At  the  end  of  the  yeare,  in  winter,  to  dissect  openlie 
in  the  reading  place  all  the  bodie  of  a  man,  especiallie 
the  inward  parts,  foT  five  dales  togither,  as  well  before 
as  after  dinner;  the  bodies  may  so  last  without 
annoie." 

"  The  second  yeare  to  read  Tagaultius'  institutions  of 
surgerie,  and  onelie  of  swellings  or  apostems,  and  in  the 
winter  to  dissect  the  trunke  onelie  of  the  bodie,  namelie 
from  the  heade  to  the  lowest  part  where  the  members 
are,  and  to  handle  th#  muscles  especialhe.  The  third 
yeare  to  read  of  wounds  onelie  of  Tagaultius,  and  in 
winter  to  make  publike  dissections  of  the  head  onehe. 
The  fourth  yeare  to  read  of  ulcers  onehe  the  same 
author,  and  to  anatomize  or  dissect  a  leg  and  an  arme 
for  the  knowledge  of  muscles,  sinewes,  arteries,  veines, 
grestles,  ligaments,  and  tendons.  The  fift  yeare  to  read 
the  sixt  book  of  Paulus  ^gineta,  and  in  winter  to 
make  anatomic  of  a  skeleton,'  and  therewithall  to  sliiw 
and  declare  the  use  of  certeine  instruments ;  as  Scam- 
num  Hippocratis,  and  the  other  instruments  for  setting  in 
of  bones.  The  sixt  yeare  to  read  Holerius  of  the 
matter  of  Surgerie,  as  of  medicines  for  surgeans  tp  use. 
And  the  seventh  yeare  to  begin  againe,  and  continue 
still."  : 
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"A  goodlie  and  charitable  erection  doubtlesse,  sucli 
as  was  the  more  needful,  as  hitherto  hath  beene  the 
want  and  lacke  so  hurtfuU :  sith  that  onehe  in  eche 
universities  by  the  foundation  of  the  brdinarie  and 
pubhke  lessons,  there  is  one  of  physicke,  I  meane  so  as 
physicke  is  now  taken  separatehe  from  surgerie,  and 
that  part  which  onehe  useth  the  hand  as  it  is  sorted 
from  the  apothecarie.  So  that  now,  England  may  rejoice 
for  those  happie  benefactors  and  singular  weUwillers  to 
their  countrie,  who  furnish  hir  so  in  alL  respects,  that 
now -she  may  as  compare  for  the  knowledge  of  phy- 
sicke, so  by  means  to  come  to  it,  with  France,  Italic, 
and  Spaine,  and  in  no  case  behind  them,  but  for  a 
lecture  in  simples,  which  God  at  his  pleasure  may  pro- 
cure, in  mooving  some  hereafter  in  like  motion  and 
instinct,  to  be  as  carefuU  and  beneficiall  as  these  were 
to  the  helpe  and  furtherance  of  their  countrie.  At  the 
publication  of  this  foundation,  which  was  celebrated 
with  a  goodhe  assembhe  of  doctors,  coUegiats,  and  licen- 
tiats,  as  also  some  masters  of  surgerie,  with  other 
students,  some  whereof  had  been  academicall ;  Doc- 
tor Caldwell,  so  aged  that  his  number  of  yeeres  with  his 
white  head  adding  double  reverence  to  his  person, 
(whereof  I  may  well  sale  no  lesse  than  is  left  written  of 
a  doctor  of  the  same  facul tie  verie  famous  while  he 
lived : 

'  Conspicienda  setas,  sed  et  ars  provectior  annis, 
Famaque  Pseonio  non  renuenda  clioro.') 

even  he,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  impotence,  made 
an  oration  in  Latine  to  the  auditorie,  the  same  by  occa- 
sion of  his  manifold  debilities,  unfinished  at  the  direction 
specialle  of  the  president,  who  (after  a  few  words, 
shortlie  and  sweethe  utter^ed)  gave  occasion  and  oppor- 
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tunitie  to  Dr.  Forster,  then  and  yet  the  appointed  lec- 
turer, to  dehver  his  mattei^^  which  'he  discharged  in 
such  methodicall  maner,  that,  ech,  one  preseiit  indued- 
with,  judgement,  conceived  such^^hope  of  the  doct^^,, 
toucfeng  the  performance  of  all  actions  incident  unto 
him  by  that  place,  as  some  of  them  continued  his  audi- 
tors in  all  weathers,  and  still  hold  out ;  whose  dihgence 
he  requiteth  with  the  imparting  of  further  knowledg@i 
than  the  said  pubhke  lecture  dooth  alFoord.  When  the 
assemblie  was  dissolved,  and  the  founder  accompanied 
home,  diligent  care  was  taken  for  the  due  preferring  of 
this  established  exercise  :  insomuch  that  Dr.  Caldwell 
and  Dr.  Forster,  to  furnish  the  auditors  with  such 
bookes  as  he  was  to  read,  caused  to  be  printed^ the 
epitome  of  Horatius  Morus,  first  in  Latine,  then  ;'  iif 
English,  which  was  translated  by  the  said  Dr.  Caldwell. 
But  before  it  was  halfe  perfected,  the  good  old  doctor 
fell  sicke,  and  as  a  candle  goeth  out  of  itself e,  or  a  ripe 
apple  falling  from  the  tree,  so  departed  he  out  of  the 
world  at  the  doctor's  commons,  where  his  usual  lodging 
was  ;  and  was  worshippfulhe  buried."* 

From  the  above  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  earnest  zeal  with  which  the  College  of  Physicians 
applied  themselves  to  advance  the  art  of  surgery ;  but 

*  Holinshed's  "  Chronicles/' vol. 'Iy.. pp.  496-498.  Caldwell  was 
called  the  English  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
Bennet's  Church,  Paul's  Wharf,  and  on  each  side  of  a  copper  plate, 
•  on  which  his  arms  were  engraved,  and  fixed  on  the  wall  over  his 
grave,  are  representations  of  bandages  and  surgical  instruments  such 
as  were  then  used.  For  the  support  of  the  Lumleian  lectures,  a 
perpetual  rent  charge  of  forty  pounds  per  annum  was  laid  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  Lumley  and  Dr.  Caldwell.  The  tables  of  surgery, 
briefly  comprehending  the  whole  art  and  practice  thereof,  were 
originally  compiled  by  Horatius  Morus,  a  Florentine  physician. 
Aikins's  "  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med." 
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in  a  posthumous  edition  of  the'  "  Tables,"  it  is  obvious 
that  tlie  lectures  were  not  appreeiatecl  by  the  great 
mass  of  surgeons,,  foi;  the .  editor  (E,  Caldwell)  in  ad- 
dressing that  body  strongly  reprehends  their  neglect  in 
not  frequenting  the  lectures  founded  for  their  sakes.  - 

Moreover,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  college 
to  command  the  attendance  of  surgeons,  against  whom 
complaints  had  been  made,  of  doubts  entertained,  by  the 
parents  of  patients  to  whom  those  surgeons  had  ad- 
ministered internal  remedies  which  were  supposed  to 
"have  done  harm.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  re- 
corded in  the  Annals  *,  and  in  reading  some  of  them,  a 
fear  is  apt  to  .flash  across  the  mind  .that  the  power 
which  the  president  and  fellows  possessed,  like  other 
good  thingSj  may  have  been  abused  ;  especially  when 
we  remember  the  case  of  Dr.  Groenvelt  at  a  later  date, 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  f ;  but  the  time  was 
exceptional,  and  attended  with  difficulty  as  well  as  dan- 
ger of  the  kind  alluded  to.  The  latter  instance,  however, 
is  quoted  more  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  hj^otheti- 
cal  cases  |;han  :  any  other  recorded- act  of  persecution, 
for  the  great  majority  of  surgeons  thus  impeached  were 
so  unequivocally  igiiorant  and  incompetent  to  prescribe 
any  internal  remedies,  that  we  feel  the  justice  of  the 
admonition  addressed  by  the  college,  to^the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons  in  1595,  enjoiniag 
them  to  take'  some  discreet  order  for  the  abohtion  of 
the  practice  of  admuiistering  medicmes,  which  had 
gradually  crept  in. 

*  8ee  "  Annals  for  1569,"  Avhere  it  appears,  that  James  Alcock 
.was  cited  to  appear  before  the  college.  . 

■\  Dr.  Groenvelt,  or  Greenfield,  was  the  first  to  employ  cantharides 
internally  as  a  remedy,  for  which  he  Avas' committed  to  Newgate  by 
warrant  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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In  Scotland,  a  College  of  Surgeons  was  cliartercd  as 
early  as  1505*,  but  the  progress  of  medical  towledge,  • 
altliougli  not  so  exactly  defined,  seems  to  'have  ad- 
vanced conformably  with  that  of  England,  but  with 
somewhat  slower' steps. 

A  clause  was  introduced  into  their  charter  to  the 
elTect,  That  na  persoun  nian  nor  woman  within  this 
burgh  mak  nor  sell  ony  aquavite  within  the  samyn  ex- 
cept the  saidis  maisters  brother,  and  friemen  of  the 
saidis  craftis  under  the  paine  of  'es.eheit  of  the  samyn 
but  favoiu^is."  In  spite, y  however,  of  their  chemical  .-^ 
knowledge  to  insure  a  superior  article,  and'thek  medi- 
cal lore  to  superintend  its  administration,  they  have. lost 
that  invaluable  part  of  their  privilege.f  ,  ,  . 

The  alUance  with  barbers,  which  was  universal  in 
all  the  cities  of  Europe,  existed  also  there  ;  ,  notwith- 
standing that  some  of  the  surgeons  held  high  offices 
about  the  court,  and  some  belonged  to  famihes  of  high 
consideration  in  the  ancient  kingdom,  of  Scotland.^' 
But  we  have  good  reason  to  infer  that  their  social  posi- 
tion did  not  excite  them  to  emulate  even  their  English 
fraternity  in  sm-gical  skih,  fi-om  the  cii'cumstance  which 
is  recorded  in  the  council-books '  of  Edinburgh,  dated 
A.D.  1595,  when  Awin,  a  Erench  surgeon,  was  prohibited, 
by  the  common' council,  from  practising  surgery,  except 
cutting  for  stone,  curing  ruptures,  couching  cataracts, 
curing  the  pestilence,  and  other  grave  duties. 

In  1581  a  College  of  Physicians  was  created  by  the  ^ 
king's  letters  patent,  with  exclusive  powers  to  regidate 
the  practice  of  physic  withm  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh- 

*  Historical  Sketch  of  tlic  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ediu- 
liiirgh,  by  John  Gairdner,  M.D.,  p.  4.  18G0, 
t  Ibid.  p.  6. 
J  Ibid.  p.  11,  note  i. 
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bQiuiiood,  and  to  fine  such,  as  should"  tnkqjm  i  liem  "t6» 
act  iis;  physicians  without  wajiTant  from' thejcollcge.* 

With  what  :-{xm0ant'^  of  justice  and.^^artiality  the  '■ 
in teftiail  government  of  these '<iollegesi' and  corporations  • ' 
was^Ci^ministered  we  have  up- .  ve:^^' positive  means  of  ' 
jit^ing  :  it  is,  however,  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  any- 
human  institution,  endowed -.with  irresponsible-  power^- 
to  be  conducted  without  some .  degree  of  favouritism. 

But' of  th-^^ore  salient  points,  of  medical  history 
during  the  sij^'teenth  century,  we  have  more  definite  . 
views,  -#hiclT  it  i's-' impossible!,  to  contemplate  without  a 
deep  conviction  that  tliey  merit  our  gratefid  eulogy. 
It  was  a  period  duruig  which  much  of  the  ancient 
Jiterditure  of  Grfeece  was  rescued  from  neglect,  and  a 
new^  tram  of  original  thought  was  engendered ;  much 
miman  imbecihty  and  many  prejudices  were  rooted 
out,  antl  . reason  was  made  to  \T.ndicate  its  liigh  pre- 
rogative ;  the  arrogance  of  shallow  dogmatism  was 
successfully  opposed,  and  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry^  put  in 
force.  But  of  all  the  great  and  varied  ob%ktions 
which  we  owe  to  men  who  have  bequeathed  tO  us 
these  blessmgs,  the  warning  which  we  derive 'froin  thek 
errors  is  by  no  mfeans  the  least. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  errors  are  precisely  those, 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  guard  against,-at-  the  pre-   .  • 
sent  day ;  hence  a  few  summary  and  concluding  re-  .. 
marks  concerning  them  may  not  be  unprofitable.;,  'and, 
from,  the  considerations  which  hava  been  advanced, 
they  may  be  ranged  under  the  following  propositions  r-^ 

1st.  That-.jphysicians  submitted  themselves  to  a  posir  - 
tion  of  undue  dejiendence  oji  the  opinions  and  dogm&s 
of  others. 

*  Andrews's  "  Histoiy  of  Great  Britoiu/*  p.  71.   This  was  a  year 
after  tlie  Edinbixrgli  University  was  foiuided'  by  James  VI. 
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the -efforts  of  Argentier'and  Feriiel 
*!()  brbak  thii  he..t]?9;mmels  of  Hippocrates  and 
(ialen,  aud,  b\  \  ampler  jo  incite  some:  few  others 

to. pursue  their  nw  u  iudcpcndent  r.ekearches,  and  to  put 
ini'force  the  right  of  pi'dvaty  jud^ieBi,v„the  great  majo- 
rity of  practitioners  surreiule]i*'(^d  iheiL^re^seiiuigJaculties 
■to  the  decisions  of  their  Gr^^k  in^ster^sV^ah.d's0,  acquu-ed 
that  book-lmOwledge-  and  coiitem^t  of  .poup|er-expe- 
rience,  "which  would  justify  the 'derisivG-satia-e' lanced 
against'  them  some  centuries  before, -Atl^  .they.^would 
•  be"  the  most,,  ridiculous  pedants  on  earth  if" -there'  weie 
no  gTammifiiians  to  dispute  the  prerogative.  ^ 

2nd.  That  rare  and  ' eiKceptional .  cases  loere  the  -^jx'oi 
objects  of  2^urmk,  whilst  those  of  common  occurij^ce 
were,  unjustly  neglected. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  great  fault  ii# 
om-  observations  on  TiincavelH  and  Valleriola;  ..fnd 
what  is  true  of  them  is  equally  true  of  physicians  gene- 
rally, whp  were  more  intent  on  em-ichu3g  their  tedious 
Latin  fohos  with  wonderful  topics,  than  on  extending 
th-e  pxaetical  usefulness  of  tlicir  ail  and  the  boundaries 
of  science,  by  judiciously  observing  and  faithfidly  re- 
cording the  events  of  ,  their  daily  experience; 

.^d..  That  special  facts  in  ^pathology,  as  suggestive 
ofirkdifmM^  -disregarded.  ■  - 

Wliether  tins  proposition  needs  confirmation  or  not, 
it  receiv.es  Qov&nmxiow  in  too  many  instances  at  the 
preseitit;  day  But  when  Eiistachius' '  imcigined .  that 
pathological  investigations  might  be  madia  avanabie 
equivalents  to  experiments,  as:  well  fbr  the  treatment  ' 
of  disease  as  for  thi3  determination  of  organic  functions, 
aU  practitioners  of  medicine  gave  a  persevering  atten- 
tion to  symptoms  in  directing  their  curatlvfe^'dgents, 
rather  than  to  fl,e  morbid,  condition:' 'o^  the  fecial 
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organ  which  produced  those '  symptoms.  The  Galenic 
doctrine  of  elementary  qualities,  from  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, was  too  seductive  to  be  given  up  ;  and  although 
a  great  improvement  was  achieved  in  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  by  the  apphcation  of  the  knowledge  acquu-ed 
hj  Savonarola,,  the  important  matter  of  treatnient  re- 
mained pretty  much  as  it  was  before. 

4th.-  That  credulity  and  superstition  still  prevailed. 

It  is  pamful  to  revert' to  the  subject  of  self-delusions 
after  the  encouraging  review  which  we  have  made  of 
the  pioneers  of  modern  science  ;  but  the  unanswerable 
logic  of  facts  shows  how  ready  the  great  bulk  of  ilian- 
kind  at  all  times  is,  to  accept  the  most  ridiculous  and 
ii-fa^onal  solution  for  every  question  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  Populus  vult  decipi  et  decipitur  is  an 
^xiom  wliich  never  received  more  copious  illustration 
than  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  physicians  were  as 
willing  as  the  most  ignorant  dupes  to  give  full  faith  to 
every  marvellous  tale,  mthout  weighing  the  probability 
of  its  truth. 

As  if  to  make  illusions  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this 
volume,  I  am  here  led  to  speak  of  a  sect  of  hermetical 
dreamers,  who  represented  themselves  as  having  first 
appeared  in  Germany,  in  1302,.  and  to  have  revived 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

They  professed  to  hold  and  to  teach  the  same  doc- 
trines as  did  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Egypt,  the 
Chaldean  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Gjmmosophists  oi 
India.  They  swore  fidehty,  promised  secresy,  and 
wrote  liieroglyphically. 

The  object  of  the  sect  Wks  nothing  less  than  the 
reformation  of  the  whole  world!  The  members-were 
supposed  to  exercise  no  other  profession  than  that  of 
medicine,  for  the  practice  of'  which  they  were  to  exact 
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no  fees.    Tliey:w6re,  nevertlielcs&,  iasspaecl  ,-tp;  'acriuirc 
unbounded' wey?fe4        distribution 'iinaoB^^^^ 
and  princes,: as  the  price  ofvtlieir.  cooperatiQja-'inHlir- 
fusing  love,  arid  joy,  .and liberty^  and  liappiiiess  tfiE^igTi-* 
out  all  nations.  '  *' 

Tlie  statement  of  tlie.  prcgise  way  in  wliicli  this  latter 
condition  was  to  be  fLiliilledf  .does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  necessaiy,'  but  J>lie  ;  scheme  was  never- 
theless proposed  to  be  worked  -d^t-^,:-  ai^^^^occiirring  as 
it  did  to  a  j)eculiar  race  of  people  -^ho  Vare  not  given 
to  put  out  of  sight  many  questions  .^diidi'  ^tBight^  u^ 
Veniently  stand  in  their  way,it'doeS'ffesli  ap;;tlae  mind 
that  it  might  have  been  a  cutting  sdrcasiri/. like.. that  • 
;  which  is  attributed  to  Euricius  Cordus,  a  pooi^*  German 
poet  and  physician,  who  was  .also  a  reformer,  but  not 
in  this  pecuHar  way.* 

The  general  idea  was  grand,  although  some  may  ipail 
it  visionary  ;  it  was,  however,  obviously  dictated,  by  a 
philanthropic  mind,  and  pursued  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  see  the  Christian-,  feehngs, -wliiok  it  embodied;%iliy 
reahsed  :  howbeit,  to  those  persons  who  have  the  dis- 
agreeable faculty  of  looking  at  both  sides  of  a  question, 
tliis  too  may  appear  a  satire  on  the  pecuhar  morahty 
of  the  times.  .  \ 

The  project  was  set  on  foot  in  1603,  by  Valentine 

*  Eiiricius  Cordus  was  born  (148G)  at  Simtsliausen,  a  village  near 
Frankenberg,  in  Hesse.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fimner,  .but  was  him- 
self a  poet,  and  wrote  many  poems  in  praise  of  Luther.  After  a 
severe  epidemic  at  Erfurt,  he  studied  medicine,  and  practised  until 
he  died  in  1536.  He  was  the  author  of  the  follewing  excellent 
epigram  : — 

"  Tres  medicus  facies  habet ;  unam  quando  rcgatur, 
Angelicam;  mox  est,  cum  juvat,  ipse  Dcus. 
Post  xihi  curate,  poscit  sua  prajmia,  morbo, 
Horridus  apparefc,  terribilisque  Sathau." 
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A;ndre£e,,  a  Lutheran  ecclesmstig*' of-  Calwe,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  a  man  of  learijing,  ^  genius,  and  philanthropy. 
From  his  autobi^^graph'y,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
-Wolfenbuttel,vWe'learn  that  he  composed  the  celebrated 
"Noce  Cliimique,"  which  was  an  exposition  of  the 
natm^e  aiidc'object  of  the  institution,  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed* • 

.  At  the  time  of  drawuig  it  up,  however,  he  presumed 
on  the  creduhty  of 'his  .neig-hbouxs,-  by  representing  it 
as  a  mere  transcript 'of^  a -similar  work  by  one  Christian 
Eosenkreutz,  ...who  ■  was '  ■  said  to  have  instituted  the- 
society,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  having  studied 
at  Fez  and  in  Egypt  the  high  oriental  philosophy.  lii 
a-  sportive  mood,  lie  called  himself  AndrejB,  Ehight  of 
,the  Eed  Cross  ;  and  to  give  point  to  the  conceit,  he 

I  adopted  for  his  seal  a  cross  with  four  roses,  which,  in 
many -minds,  was  sufficient  to  have  awakened  sus- 
picion. •  ■■ 

But  there  is  no  device  .so  quixotic,  no  system"  of 
opinions,  be  it  ever  so  absurd,  tlmt  will  not-  find  fol- 
lowers. Xo  .a  large  proportion  of  mankind,  indeed, 
the  most  "Extravagant  romance,  if  it  be  but  based,  on  a 

.plausible  fallacy,  is  ,  of  the  greatest  intellectual  comfort. 

'  And  what  more  comforting  than  the  promise  of  exeinp- 
tion  froni  -^11  physicab  mfirmity,  either  -  of  disease  or^' 

•  age  ?  An  immunity  necessarily  accruing  from  the 
X^.ossession  of  the  secret  of  the  i^hilosopher's  stone,  of 
which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  the  masters.* 

The  notion  of  reforming  the  entire  world  by  their 
exalted  wisdom  resulted  from  the  idea  that  they  were 
immediately  inspired  by  the  bloody  cross  of  Christ, 
independently  of  any  laborious  study.    This-  conceit 
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fostered  in  the  society.^  a  supreme  contemji9'4?P^^^ 
worldly  loiowledge,  and;  like  Para'celsus,  they  profe^^ 
to  be  sent  direct  from  God  to  per/orm  ,  miraculous 
.  cures,  by  virtue  of  their  endowments,  which  ,  were  pre- 
cisely those  attributed  to  persons  in  possession  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

Their  conclusions  were  legitimate  enough;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  prmciples  on  wliich  those  con- 
cliisions  were  founded  were  not' equally  correct,  for  the 
grbimd  which  they  took  was  p're&isely :th^t;  wiiich,  on 
any  other  question,  even  they  would .  huve  .entirely 
•  abandoned  :  but  then  there  are  ideas  which  must  have 
an  incarnation,  be  they  ever  so  absurd  or  illusory ;  and 
the  advantage  of  reahsing  them  in  the  flesh  is  that, 
hke  all  other  mortal  things,  they  contain  within  them- 
selves the  germs  of  dissolution. 

Audrey- felt  this,  and  confessed  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  an  invention,  which  he  propounded  for  the  purpose 
of  ridiculing  the  extravagant  and  fanatical  notions  of  the 
Alchemists  and  Theosophists,  then  abounding  in  Em-ope; 
by  representing  the  institution  of  a  society  more  extra- 
vagant stUl.  The  conception,  however,  which  was  set 
forth  m  jest,  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  Nicholas  Bar- 
naud,  of  Dauphme,  a  protestant  philosopher  and  theo- 
Ibgian,  who  had  previously  pubhshed  hiany  tracts  on 
alchemy.  He  resorted  to  the  migratory  practices  of 
the  alchemists  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  doc- 
trine  of  ardent  fraternity  and  universal  reformation  ; 
•  and  so  great  was  his  success  in  Germany  and  France, 
that  a  secret  society  was  estabUshed  on  the  principles 
of  the  "Noce  Chimique,"  in  1610,  the  members  of 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  Barnaud,  called  them^ 
selves  Eosicrucians. 

The  sportive  Andrea3,  who  had  evidently  an  instinct 
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.  ^n'^'li'e^ludicroiis,  appreciated  tlie  joke,  and  avowed 
''^^fiifitlie  was  unable  to  •restrain  a  laugli  when  lie  saw 
his  caprice,  which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  absurdities  of  Paracelsus,  and  intended 
only  as  a  satire,  adopted  in  seriousness  as  a  true  history, 
and  made  the  foundation  of  a  secret  society. 

Finding  his  conceit  so  popular,  however,  he  pub- 
lished another  work  on  the  same,  subject,  in IGl^*,- in 
the  very  name  of  wliich-  there  is  a'  certain  amount  of 
transparent  fun-;  but  the -adoption  ajid  propagation  of 
his  phantasy,' which  might;  have  betrayed  a  less  saga- 
cious man  into'  a  behef  in  its  practical  utihty,  did  notj 
it  seems,  seduce  him  into  the  folly  of  confusing  the 
suffrage  of  his  superstitious  countrymen  with ^a>  demon- 
stration of  truth ;  for  he  subsequently  ridiculed  their 
infatuation,  and  carefuUy  distinguished  the  Fraternitas 
Eosce-Crucis  from  the  Christian  Brotherhood,  of  which 
he  was  also  the  founder  some  few  years  after,  f 

The  statutes  of  the  society  of  Eosicrucians,  which 
were  inscribed  m  the  "Eama  Fraternitatis,"  enjomed 
the  following  observances : 

1st.  That  the  members  were  to  exercise  no  other 
profession  than  that  of  medicine,  for  the  practice  of 
which  they  were- to  exact  no  fees. 

2nd.  That  there  should  be  a  yearly  reunion  of  the 
members  in  the  chapel  of  "  Saint  Esprit,"  on  the  fete- 
day  of  their  grand-master  Eosenkreutz. 

3rd.  That  they  should  adopt  the  costume  of  the 
country  in  which  they  might  resid-e. 

4th.  That  they  should  propagate  thek  doctrme  to 
the  clever  and  expert  laity. 

*  Fama  Fraternitatis  Eosse  Cnicis.  .      m  • 

t  This  latter  society  was  denominated  the  Fraternitas  Chris- 

tiana. 
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.5 til.  That  the  word  Eosenkreutz  should  he  adopted 
for  mutual  recogiiition. 

6th.  That  th-e  existence  of  the  society  should  be 
concealed  for  an  entu'e  century. 

To  the  last  enactment  may  be  attributed,  perhaps, 
the  pretension  to  antiquity  of  which  the  society 
.  boasted ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  on  this  score  was  a,  fiction,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  more,  nor  less  than 
the  chmax  of  the  Paracelsean  impostures.'  , 

It  is  because  of  this  presumptive  association  that 
I  have  anticipated  the  history  of  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
have. to.  revert  to  any  detailed  account  of  the  Eosi- 
cjucians. 

A  host  of  enthusiasts  followed  in  the  wake  of  An- 
drew *  ;  and  many  empirics,  adapting  themselves  to  all 
times  and  to  all  circumstances,  found,  in  his  flight 
of  fancy,  a  source  of  wealth  too  advantageous  to  be 
neglected.  / 

It  is  to  this  latter  fact  that  I  would  more  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers,  and  to  the  probable 
cause,'  as  the  foregoing  history  appears  to  be  evidence, 
of  the  propagation  of  quackery,  notwithstanding  dis- 
coveries in  anatomy  and  physiology  which  would  seem 
to  make  this  plague-spot  an  impossibihty.  I  woidd 
appeal  to  its  existence,  however,  as  well  as  to  medical 
polemics,  as  proofs  that  there  was,  as  there  is  stiU, 

*  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Rosicrucians  were  Valentine  Wiegel, 
Jacob  Boehm,  Egidius  Gxitman,  Michael  Mayer,  Oswald  Crollius, 
and  Robert  Fludd,  an  English  physician.  Biilile  imagines  that  the 
Rosicrucians  are  but  a  branch  of  the  Freemasons,  one  degree  of 
which  is  said  to  be  called,  in  some  counti-ies,  the  Degree  of  the  Red 
Cross. 
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something  defective  both  in  teaching  and  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  medicine. 

It  is  a  branch  Of  human  learning  in  which  a  greater 
freedom  of  discussion  has  been  permitted  throughout 
all  ages  than'  in  any  other  department  of  human 
thought,  and  a  corresponding"  variety  of  opinions  has 
been  the  result.  The  Methodists,  the  Pneumatists,  the 
Galenists,  nay,  even  the  Sceptics,  and  other  sects  and 
schools,  retained  their,  respective"  representatives  up  to 
the*period  of  which  we  are  treating;  there  was  no 
principle  from  which  to  proceed  in  medical  education  ; 
and  as  every  dogma  possessed  certain  elements  of 
truth,  the  credence  which  all  received  impressed,  on 
medicine  an  aspect  of  confusion.  To  this,:  aoldf  this 
alone,  may  be  attributed  the  scepticism  which  many 
pragmatical  men  professed  to  entertain  in  relation,  to 
the  efficacy  of  the .  resources  of  physicians,  and  hence 
the  charlataii  .found  his  success,  not  only  in  the  igno- 
rance of  unbehef,  but  also  in-  the  heterodoxy  of  dis- 
cordant opinions. 

Now  it  is  because  we  recognise  in  the  anatomical 
discoveries  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  and  still  more  in 
those  of  -  the  anatomists  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  the 
elements  of  a  science  which  every  student  of  medicine, 
whatsoever  his  creed  may  be,  must  bow  to,  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  record  those  remarkable  instances  of  the 
explanation  of 'the  laws  of  causation,  which  subsist 
in  the  complex  phenomena  of  hfe  ;  whereby  we  are 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  comprehension 
of  those  ulterior  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  action 
of  their  remedial  agents. 


If  the  phenomena  of  life  are  to  constitute  the  soHd 
and  irresistible  foundation  of  medical  science,  it  is  ob- 
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vioiis  that  they  must  not  be  made  subservient  to  every 
conflicting  tenet ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  must 
be  isolated  from  the  art,  and  studied  abstractedly,  so  as 
to  impress  on  the  science  which  they  constitute  an 
original  and  independent  character. 

Being  thus  estabhshed  on  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,  and  irrespective  of  any  immediate  apphcation, 
biology  must  of  necessity  supply  the  principle  by  which 
all  medical  speculations  must  be .  tested,  and  by  which 
all  antagonistic  opinions  must  be  judged. 

How  far  these  views  have  been,  and  now  are  being 
fulfilled,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  volume. 
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PRINCIPAL  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTUEY. 


.1500. 

1502. 
1503. 
-150-1. 

1505-. 
1506. 

1507. 
1508. 

1509. 
1510. 


1511. 1 
1512:  V 
1513.J 

1515. 

1517. 


Plague  in  London  continued,  and  carried  off  30,000. —  Web- 
ster.  From  1500  to  1503,  mould  spots  (signacula)  in 
Gennany  and  France. — Hecker. 

Glandtilar  plague  in  Bmssela. — Webster. 

Glandular  plague  in  Germany  and  France. — Ilecker. 

Plague  in  Spain.  Encephalitis.  Putrid-fever  and  malignant 
pneumonia  in  Germany. — Recker.  Pestilential  fever  uni- 
versal.—  Webster. 

Plague  in  Portugal.  First  epidemic  petechial  fever  in  Italy, 
■which  did  not  pass  the  Alps  in  that  year. — Hecker. 

Second  appearance  of  the  sweating  sickness  in  England. — 
Holinshecl  and  Hecker.  Pestilential  epidemics  in  Spain. 
— Hecker. 

Pestilential  epidemics  in  Spain  continued. — Hecker. 

Earthquake  at  Constantinople,  which  killed  13,000,  after 
which  came  a  plague  which  de|)opulated  the  city. — Ho- 
linshecl. 

Pestilence  at  Calais. — Holinshecl. 

Influenza  throughout  Europe. —  Webster.  Stoope  gaUant 
reigned  throughout  Scotland.  Plague  in  divers  parts  of 
England. — Holinshed.  Plague  in  the  north  of  Europe, — 
Hecker. 

Malignant  fever  and  dysentery,  beginning  at  Verona  and 
extending  over  Europe. —  Webster.  In  1513  these  dis- 
eases extended  to  London. — Holinshed. 

Malignant  sore  throat  (diphtheria?)  in  Holland. —  Webster. 

Early  in  the  year  epidemic  tracheitis  and  oesophagitis  in  Hol- 
land, lasting  only  eleven  days.  It  extended  southward, 
and  appeared  in  the  summer  at  Basle.  Encephalitis  in 
Germany.  In  J uly,  a  third  visitation  of  the  sweating  sick- 
ness; spreading  with  gi-eat  malignity  all  over  England 
and  amongst  the  English  at  Calais.  In  December,  imme- 
diately after  the  sweating  sickness,  a  plague  occurred  in 
England  and  lasted  throughout  the  winter.  SmaUpox  in 
Ilispaniola. — Hecker. 
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1518. 
1519. 

1520. 
1521. 

1524. 
1526. 

1527. 
1528. 
1530. 

1534. 
1535. 
1537. 
1538. 
1540. 

1541. 

1542. 

1543. 

1544. 

1545 
1546 

1547 
to 
1551 

1551. 


1552 
1553 

1555 
1556 


:} 

:1 

} 

:} 


1557. 


Plague  in  England  continued. — Hecker. 

Sweating  sickness  in  England  from  July  to  December, — 
Holinshed. 

Lepra  in  Germany  (Gravamina  nationis  Germanicae). 

Michaelmas  Term  deferred  to  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin's  for 
fear  of  plague. — Baker. 

Great  plague  at  Milan. — Hecker. 

Great  death  in  London,  so  that  the  Term  was  adjotirned. — 
Holinshed. 

Plagu.e  in  Italy  and  Wittenburg. — Hecker. 
Sweating  sickness  in  England. — Holinshed. 

Great  death  in  London  and  other  places  of  the  realm. — Stow. 
From  1528  to  1534  famine  existed  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. — Hecker. 

Malignant  fevers  (endemic  throughout  Europe). — Hecker. 

Malignant  fever  in  Italy. — SjJrengel. 

Malignant  fever  throughout  Lombardy. — Sprengel. 

Epidemic  dysentery  in  France. — Hecker. 

Great  death  by  a  strange  kind  of  hot  ague  and  fluxes,"  uni- 
versal throvighout  most  parts  of  the  realm. — Holinshed. 

Plague  in  Constantinople. — Hecker. 

Plague  in  Hungary. — Hecker. 

Plague  and  petechial  fever  in  Germany. — Hecker. 

Great  death  of  the  pestilence  in  London. — Holinshed. 

Trousse  gallant  in  France,  of  which  10,000  English  died  at 
Boulogne. — Hecker. 

Plague  in  Holland  and  France.  Petechial  fever  in  the  Im- 
perial army.    Mould  spots  in  Germany. — Hecker. 

Sweating  sickness  in  England ;  extending  to  Antwerp  and 
other  countries,  but  only  amongst  the  English.  —  Ho- 
linshed. 

Malignant  fever  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. — Hecker.  This 
fever  recurred  every  few  years. — Jno.  Lange. 

Hot  burning  fevers,  and  other  strange  diseases,  consumed 
many  people  in  all  parts  of  England ;  particularly  alder- 
men, of  whom  seven  died  between  October  and  December. 
— Holinshed. 

Petechial  fever  in  France.— Sprengel.  Hooping-cough  also 
prevailed  in  France. — Pasquier. 
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.  1558. 

1561. 
1562. 
1563., 

1564. 

1565. 

1566. 
1568. 
1569. 

1570. 
1574. 


1574. 

to 

1577. 
1577. 
1580. 
1581. 

1583. 

1586. 

1587. 

1588. 
to 
1595. 

1598. 


} 


) 


■  A  gi-eat  death  of  old  people  through  vehement  quartan  agues. 
— Holinshed  and  Stoio. 
Smallpox  prevailed. — Annals  of  College  of  Physicians. 
Coryza  and  pleui'itis  prevailed. — Ihid. 

Plague  began  at  Newhaven  and  extended  to  London,  where 
23,312  died  of  it  in  that  and  the  following  year'. — Ho- 
linshed. 

Plague  in  "W.  of  France  and  Gei-many,  where  300,000  died 
of  it. — Holinshed.  Epidemic  plemisy  in  England. — Spren- 
gel. 

Dancing  mania  or  tarantism. — Mattioli.  Epidemic  pleurisy 
in  Holland. — Sprengel. 

Hungarian  petechial  fever. — Thomas  Jordan. 

Plague  in  Paris. 

Plague  in  London — no  Lord  Mayor's  feast  in  consequence. 
— Holinshed. 

Plague  throughout  Europe. — Stow. 

Plague  in  England  —  no  Lord  Mayor's  feast  in  consequence. 
— Holinshed. 

Plague  general  in  France  and  England.— ^ToZmsAec?. 


Strange  sickness  at  Oxford. — Holinshed. 

Hooping-cough  and  influenza  throughout  Europe. — Mezeray. 

Eaphania  (Kriebel  Ki-ankheit)  or  gangrene  from  diseased 
corn  in  Brabant. — Sprengel. 

Plague  in  London. — Holinshed. 

Sudden  and  strange  disease  at  Exeter. — Holinshed. 

Petechial  fever  in  Northern  Italy. — Sprengel. 

Eaphania  (Kriebel  Krankheit,  or  spasmodic  tragedy)  through- 
out Germany  Sprengel. 

Tschasmter  or  Hungarian  disease. — Cober  and  Sprengel. 
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CHRONOLO(MCAL  TA-BLE  '0P^ SPECIAL  FACTS,  "CONTRIBUTING 
•TO  ESTABLISH  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE.  .  ' 


B.C. 


13th  cent. 


7th  cent. 


5th  cent. 
4th  cent. 


Squill  (Scilla  maritima),  known  as 
a  diuretic,  and  used  in  dropsies  . 

Oxide  of  iron,  used  as  a  medicine  . 
■  Remedial  -powers-  of  many  plants, 
studied  by  . 

Assafoetida  (Ferula  Assafoetida) 
discovered  and  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic, by  . 

Mind  distinguished  from  body,  by  . 


and  recorded  iii 
the   doctrine  of 
propounded 


first 


Facts  observed 
ti-eatises*,  and 
nature  (jpyaig) 

hj    .       .       .  ...... 

The  alimentarv  canal  divided  into 
jejimum  and  csacimi.  The  pecu- 
liar endowment  of  contractility 
first  attributed  to  muscles.  Nerves 
demonstrated.  Ventricles  of  the 
heart,  so  called.  Aorta,  so  named, 
and  its  origin  referred  to  the 
heart. 

Distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Man  as  compared  with  Quadi'u- 
mana.  Division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  Vertebrate  and  In- 
vertebrate, by  . 


Ancient  Egyptians. 
Ditto. 

iEsculapius. 


Aristseus. 
Anaxagoras. 

Hippocrates. 


Aristotle. 


*  The  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  among  competent  authorities,  shows  that 
at  is  impossible  to  determine  which  treatises  were  m-itten  by  Hippocrates;  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  body  of  this  volume ;  but  the  following  are  admitted,  by  all,  to  have 
been  composed  by  him:  1,  Prognostics;  2,  Epidemics  (1st  and  3rd);  3,  on  Regimen 
in  Acute  Diseases ;  4,  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places  ;  5,  on  Wounds  of  the  Head  ;  6, 
the  Aphorisms.  Many  other  treatises,  comprising  original  observations,  and  im- 
portant facts,  obtained  the  sanction  of  his  name,  for  which  see  the  "  Disquisition  on 
the  Authenticity  of  the  different  Treatises  which  have  been  attributed  to  Hippo- 
crates," by  Francis  Adams,  LL.D.  in  his  translation  of  the  genuine  works  of  Hippo- 
crates, for  the  Sydenham  Society;  also  Dr.  Greenhill's  article  on ^ Hippocrates  m 
Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Biography  and  Mythology." 
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fC. 

'  cent. 


2nd  cent. 


1st  cent. 

Christian 

era. 
1st  cent. 


2nd  cent. 


Library  and  school  of  medicine 
established  at  Alexandria  hj 

Distinction  between  arteries  and 
veins  sliown  by  .       .       .  _  • 

Nerves  tliought  to  be  divisible  into 
nei'ves  <  of  motion  and  nerves  of 
sensation.  Arteries,  named  as 
such  from  being  thought  to  coh- 

-  tain  m'.  The  tricuspid  valve  of 
"^' 'the  hebrt  •'first  described.  V  '  Lac- 
teals  first  seen  in  a  goat;-  The  use 
of  the  trachea,  to  convey  air  to 
the  lungs,  first  stated  by 

Arachnoid  membrane  and  its  re- 
flections over  the  brain  first  de- 
scribed. The  sinuses  of  the 
diu'a-mater  discovered.  Eetina 
of  the  eye  first  spoken  of.  Ptd- 
monary  artery  represented  as  the 
arterial  vein,  -and  the  piihnonary 
vein  named  venous  artery.  The 
duodenum,  so  called  from  being 
about  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
nerves  first  traced  to  their  termi- 
nations in  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain  by    .       •       .  . 

An  instrument  used  for  crushing 
stones  in  the  bladder  by 

Many  sm-gical  operations  described 

by  

Glandular  structures  recognised  by  . 

First  work  on  Materia  Medica,  by  . 

Dysentery  described,  and  opium 
suggested  as  a  remedy,  by  . 

Glandidar  structure  of  kidneys 
shown,  and  cantharides  first  used 
for  the  purpose  of  vesication,  by  . 

Recurrent  nerws,  as  subsei'vient  to 
voice,  suggested,  and  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  crystalline  lens 
of  the  eye  first  described  by 

A  medical  school  established  atSora, 
in  Asia  Minor,  by     .       .  , 


Ptolemy  Soter. 
Praxagoras. 


Erasistratus. 


Herophilus. 
Ammonius. 

Celsus.  ■ 

Marinus. 
Dioscorides. 

Archigenes. 
Ai'etajus. 


RulFus  of  Ephesus. 
The  Jews. 
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Cliristian 

era. 
2nd  cent. 


Ath  cent. 


5th.  cent. 


6tli  cent. 


7th  cent. 


8th  cent. 


Many  bones  distinguished  and 
named.  The  vertebral  column 
divided  into  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  vertebrae.  Alimentary  canal 
divided  into  gula,  cEsophagus,  sto- 
machus,  jejunum  (including  the 
duodenum  of  Herophilus),  c£ecum, 
colon,  and  rectum.  True  function 
assigned  to  the  vena  porta.  Ar- 
teries shown  to  contain  blood  dif- 
ferent from  that  contained  in 
veins. 

The  corpus  callosum  *,  septum  luci- 
dum,  and  corpora  quadrigemiria, 
as  well  as  seven  pairs  of  cerebral 
nerves,  and  the   spinal  nerves, 
first  described  by       .       .  . 

Membrana  tympani  and  salivary 
glands  first  described  by 

The  motion  of  the  pulse  attributed 
to  the  contraction  of  .  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  by  . 

The  earhest  writer  who  ascribed 
medical  efficacy  to  the  magnet  is  . 

A  public  hospital  for  the  sick  estab- 
lished at  Home  by     .       .  . 

Hermodactylus  {Colchicum  autum- 
nale  ?)  proposed  as  a  remedy  for 
gout.  The  external  jugular  vein 
first  opened  in  disease  by  . 

Obstetricy  first  practised  as  a  spe- 
ciality by  . 

School  of  medicine  established  at 
Salerno  by 

A  medical  school  and  laboratories 
for  chemical  manipulations  estab- 
lished at  Bagdad  by  . 


J 


Galen. 

Oribasius. 

Nemesius. 

Aetius. 
Fabiola. 


Alexander  Tral- 
lianus. 


Paidus  -(Egineta. 
Benedictine  monks'. 

The  Caliph  Amanzor. 


*  Although  known  to  Galen,  the  Corpus  Callosum  wiis 


so  named  by  Vesalius. 
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Christian     The<fonr  recti  mii^cles  of 'tne  eyej- 
qtL.  -     - 'tiiB--iniiB^i6a  «of"  itlW;  &yeli%j- -the 
9tli/cerit. .     muscular' structure  of  the  tongue, 
and  ■  tKe  va'scular    structure of  ' 
•■the  testes  first  described  by .    ^  . 
.M^iny  aiifeieies'^n  present  ufee^ifffrio^ ' 
duce.d  into  the  Iklateria  Medica, 
see,  p.  127,  by  . 

10th  cent.    The  organ  of  voice  (larynx)  de- 
scribed by  . 
Mineral  waters  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease advocated  by      .       •  '  . 

11th  cent.    Medical  diplomas  first  gi'anted  at 
Salerno ;  medical  schools  of  Mont- 
.  pellier,    Bologna,    Naples,  and 
Messina  foimded  by  . 

12  th  cent.  Many  chemical  compounds  which 
are  now  used  in  medicine  first 
obtained  (vide  p.  160)  by  . 
The  Universities  of  0:sford  and 
Cambridge,  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  London  estabhshed. 

13th  cent.  Medical  schools  of  Valencia,  Paris, 
Toulouse,  Prague,  and  Vienna 
instituted. 

14th  cent.  The  first  Treatise  on  Anatomy, 
foimded  on  the  dissection  of  the 
human  body,  with  wood  engrav- 
ings, by  

Sm-gery  greatly  improved,  by 
Quarantine   in   Lazarettos  estab- 
hshed. 

Apothecaries   first   mentioned  in 
England. 

15th  cent.     Plastic  surgery  first  practised  by  . 

Printing  by  means  of  moveable 

letters  invented  by  . 
Many  articles  added  to  the  Materia 
Medica    on    the    discovery  of 
America. 


Theophilus. 

Arabian  physicians. 

Ehazes.  ■ 
Haly-Abbas. 


Frederick  II. 


Alchemists. 


Mondino  or  Mun- 
dinus. 

Guy  de  Chaidiac. 


Vincent  Vianeus. 
Guttenburg. 
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Christian 

era. 
15  th  cent. 


16th  cent. 

Date  of 
Publication. 

1502. 


1516. 


1518. 


Anatomical  plates  first  published 

by     .       .  . 
Universities   of  Loiivain,  Erfurt, 

Leipzig,     Ingolstadt,  Tubingen, 

and  Upsal  founded  and  endo\ved. 
The  University  and  Medical  SchoGl' 

of  Aberdeen  instituted  by  . 

Fallopian  tubes  ; .  ligaments  of  the 
uterus  (ligamentum  rotundum  ex- 
cepted) ;  oblique  openings  of  ,the 
ureters  into  the  bladder ;  puncta 
lachrymalia ;  .  uvea,  of  the  eye 
(pigment  of  the  iris) ;  and  the 
first  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  (olfac- 
tory) first  described  by- 
First  correct  descriptioii  of  the 
valve  of  the  csecmn  ;  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ductus  oholedocus 
in  the  duodenum  ;  of  the  Whar- 
tonian  ducts ;  of  the  veins  of  the 
arm  ;  of  the  malleus  and  iiicus  of 
the  ear ;  of  the  infundibulum  of 
the  brain;,  of  the  fourth  pair-. of 
cerebral  nerves  (trochleatores) ; 
and  of  the  termination  of  the 
medulla  spinalis  at  the  first  lum- 
bar vertebl'a  in  the  c'auHa  equin^y 

by   .     .  ■  .     .       '  . 

First  coiTect  description  of  .the 
gi-eat  oinentum  (gastro-colic)-  and 
transverse  mesocolon  ;  of  the  cascal 
appendix:  vermiformis  ;  of  the  val- 
vule conniventes  of  the  intestines^; 
of  the  relative  proportions  ,of  the 
thorax  and  pelvis  in  man  and 
woman ;  of  the  flexor-brevis^ 
pollicis;  of  the  vesiculte  seminaUs; 
of  the  separate  cartil^iges  of  the 
larynx  ;  of  the  membranous  pel- 
licle in  fi-ont  of  the  retina  (attri- 
buted to  Albinus) ;  of  the  ti-icuspid 
valve,  between  the  right  -  amicle 
and  ventricle  of  .  the  heart ;  of  the 


Peiligk. 


Pope  Al^ander  VI. 


Gabriel  de  Zerbi. 


Achillinus. 
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Date 'of 
J'ublication. 

*'   semilunar  valves   at   the  coin- 
rpeiicenient    of   the  pulmonary 
artery ;   of  ."the  inoscidation,'  b.e- 
twecn  the  epigafetric  and  mam- 
mary ,aryff^e^V,**iu<l  ®"  imperfect 

actoimt  of  th?&  'cbcMea  of  the  ear, 
bv          •  ... 

Berenger  de  Carpi. 

1525. 

Chairs  ■'^)f  mV^ftiJirffe  .  endoAved  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  by  . 

Caius. 

1532. 

' 

i.  Obstetric^  g^featly  impi-ove.d^by 

Ehodion. 

l&Mf  ■• 

'"The  peritoneum  sliown  to  be  a  ^hut 
sac   formed-',  of  one  continuous 
membrane,  hj  . 

"'.Foramiija  ntitz-itia   of  bones  ;  the 
ligaments  which  serve  to  connect 
bones"  together ;  the  vomer  ;  the 
(rausv^rsales  perintei  muscles ;  the 
•three  branches  of  the  fifth  paii*  of 
'  cerebral  .nerved-;   the  distinction 
between  the  pneumo-gastric  and 
sympathetic  nerves ;  the  canal  of 
the  spinal  cord  along  its  entii-e 
course  ;  -  and  tl^e  valves  -.of  veins 
fest  described; by  . 

Nicholas  Masson. 
Charles  Etienne. 

1540. 

The  pterygoid  and  clinoid  processes 
of  the   sphenoid  bone ;    the  -os 
unguis;  the  trajisver^e  and  oblique 
pTOcesseg  of  the  vertebra3 ;  several 
muscles,  to  wit,  the  obliquus  ex- 
.   ternus  and  transversalis  of  the 
abdomen  ;    the  muscles  attached 
to  the  OS  hyoides ;  the  valves  in 
the  veins  ■  of  the  extremities  as ' 
well  as  of  the  external  jugular 
Vein  first  described  by 

Name  and  medicinal  properties  ac- 
corded to  DigitaUs  purpiu-a  by 

Sylvius. 

Leonliard  Fuchs. 

1542. 

A  general  description  of  the  Uga- 
rnents  and  of  the  venoxis  system 
accm-ately  given  by  . 

1543. 

The  osseous  system  generally  first 
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16th  cent. 


Date  of 
Publication. 
1543. 


1544. 


1546. 


correctly  described ;  the  pteiy- 
goideus  internus  muscle  dis- 
covered and  represented ;  the 
muscular  system  very  accurately 
described  ;  the  chordaj  vocales  of 
the  lai-ynx ;  the  glandular  struc- 
tiu-e  of  the  stomach  shown ;  the 
error  of  Galen  respecting  aper- 
tiu'es  in  the  septum,  between  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  exposed ; 
the  vena  azygos  discovered  and 
described  ;  the  coronary,  arteries 
of  the  heart,  and  several  other 
arteries,  to  wit,  the  obturatores, 
the  spermatic,  the  gastro-epiploic, 
the  splenic  and  the  subclavian 
delineated;  the  vestibule  of  the 
labyr'inth  or  forum  metallicum  of 
the  ear  first  represented,  as  well 
as  many  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  e.g.  the  cervical  and 
sacral  plexuses  of  nerves,  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis  and  arbor- 
vitee  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
pineal  gland;  the  ova  of  De 
Graaf  were  also  first  pointed  out 
and  described  by  .  . 
The  application  of  ligatui'es  to 
arteries  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing haemorrhage  introduced  into 
France  by  . 

The  two  tympanic  foramina  (the 
fenestra  ovaHs  and  foramen  rotmi- 
dum) ;  the  tympanic  portion  of 
the  Vidian  nerve  denominated 
"  chorda  tympani ;  "  the  mastoid 
cells,'  as  forming  part  of  the  ear ; 
the  cochlea  accurately  described, 
and  semicircular  canals,  together 
with  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  vesicula3  seminalis  first  made 
known  by  .       .       .  *a  . 

Pulmonary  ciroulation  enunciated 
by     .       .       .       .       •  • 


Vesahus. 


Ambroise  Pare. 


Ingrassias. 


Servetus. 
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16th  cent. 

Date  of 
Publication.. 

J. 

Valves  at  tlie  orifice  of  the  vena 
azygos  discovered  by  . 

1  Cannanus  and 

J  Amatus  Luzitamis. 

lOOO. 

liie  stapes  ol  the  tymiianum  and  . 
bui'sa3  mucos£e  first  notified,  and 
tlie  pulmonary  cii'culation  re-dis- 
covered by        .       .  . 

Columbus. 

1554. 

■  Hio-cplic  valve  first  described  by  . 

Eondelet. 

1560. 

Semeiology,  foimded  on  pathological 
anatomy,  by      .    •  . 

Savonarola. 

1561. 

The  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  contain- 
ing the  chorda  tympani ;  the  la- 
byrinth and  tympanum  so  named^; 
atjveicu  mubcies  auouc  tne  neau 
and  neck,  e.  g.  the  occipito-fi-onta- 
lis,  the  pterygoideus  externus,  the 
genio-hyoideus,  and  all  the  mus- 
cles between  the  os  hyoides  and 
lower  jaw,  first  described  by 

Fallopius. 

1561. 

The  corpora  Ai-antii  contained  in  the 
semilunar  valves  of  the  heart ;  the 
bo-cauea  viaian  canal,  lor  the 
transmission  of  the  Vidian  nerve ; 
and  the  canal  which  leads  from 
the  third  to  the  foui'th  ventricle  of 
the  brain  (the  aqueduct  of  Syl- 
vius), first  correctly  described  by 

Vidus  Vidius. 

1563^ 

The  structure  of  the  teeth  set  forth ; 
the  peculiar  ai-rangement  of  the 
glandular  portions  of  the  kidneys 
notmea ,  tne  iijustacliian  tube  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  thoracic 
duct  discovered  and  described ; 
also  tlie  Eustachian  valve  between 
the  openings  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  venaa  cavse,  .by    .  . 

Eustachius. 

1564. 
VOL.  I. 

Lemon-juice  first  suggested  as  a 
prophylactic  and  curative  agent  in 
scorbutus,  by  . 

I  I 

Kousseus. 
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Date  of 
Publication. 
1570. 


1571. 


157< 


1574. 


1585. 
1588. 


1590. 


About  this  period  it  is  supposed,  by 
the  Itahans,  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  general  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  first  enunciated  by 

The  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus 
con-ectly  explained ;  some  of  the 
pelvic  muscles  defined ;  the  so- 
called  Hippocampus  minor  in  the 
posterior  cornii  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle of  the  cerebrum,  and  the 
Hippocampus  major  in  the  inferior 
cornu,  first  described  by 

The  stapedius  muscle  of  the  ear 
first  demonstrated,  and  the  trans- 
verse medullary  prolongation,  be- 
tween and  at  the  base  of  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  (the  Pons  Varo- 
lii), described  by       .       .  . 

The  right  function  attributed  to  the 
valves  of  the  veins  by 

The  ductus  arteriosus  in  the  foetal 
system  of  circulation  first  shown 

by  

The  cellular  investment  of  muscles 
and  of  fat  set  forth  by 

The  CEecal  appendix  first  correctly 
described,  and  the  names  of  most 
of  the  muscles,  as  they  are  now 
known,  assigned  to  them  by 

The  structure  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair  demonstrated  ;  the  lumbrici 
muscles  specialised ;  and  the  at- 
tachments of  the  digastric  muscle 
defined  by  .... 


Sarpi. 


Arantius. 


Varolius. 


Fabricius. 


Carcanus.* 


Piccolhomini. 


Bauliin. 


Posthius. 


*  Carcanus  it  was  who  gave  the  name  of  Foramen  of  Botal  to  the  foramen  ovale 
the  septum,  between  the  two  auricles ;  but  Botal  did  not  discover  that  opening, 
Galen  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  knew  that  it  closed  immediately  after  birth. 
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16th  cent. 

Date  of 
Publication. 

1  fi(17 

Loy  1 .  ■ 

Plastic  sui'gery  resumed  by  . 

Taliacotius. 

First  chemical  manual  published  by 

Libavius. 

1518. 

Incorporation  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London. 

1540. 

Incorporation  of  surgeons  with  bar- 
bers. 

1541. 

Public  lectui'es  on  Anatomy  insti- 
luieo.  ai  tne  ourgeons  xlail. 

1541. 

College  of  Surgeons  chartered  in 
ocouianu. 

1580. 

University  of  Edinburgh  founded. 

College  01  Jr'nysicians  of  Edinburgh 
incorporated. 

1582. 

The  Lumleian  Lectiu-es  instituted 
in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians. 
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with  those  Bubjects,  &c. ;  and  Hints  upon 
Nm-sing.   New  Edition.   Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 
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Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Boginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Biirou  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  corrected,  remodelled, 
and  extended,  of  Hippolytus  and  his  Age. 
7  vols.  8to.  £5.  58. — Or  in  3  Sections  : 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Ape;  or,  the  Beginnings 
and  Prospects  of  Christianity.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  £\.  lOs. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History 
applied  to  Language  and  Religion  :  Containing 
an  Account  of  the  Alphabetical  Conferences. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  13s. 

3.  Analecta  Ante-Nicsena.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  2s. 

Bunsen.— Lyra  Germanica.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Cathebine  Wink- 
WOETH.  FiEST  Seeies,  Hymns  for  the  Sun- 
days and  chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Year,  Second  Seeies,  the  Christian  Life. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss.  each  Series. 

An  Edition  of  the  Eiest  Seeies  of  Lyra 
Germanica,  with  Illustrations  from  Original 
Designs  by  John  Leighton,  E.S.A,,  engraved 
on  Wood  under  his  superintendence.  Ecp.  ^to. 
price  21s. 

HYMNS  from  Lyra  Germanica   18mo.  Is. 

***  These  selections  of  Grerman  Hymns  have  been  made 
from  collections  published  in  Germany  by  Baron  BuHSBif ; 
and  form  companion  volumes  to 

Theologia  Germanica;  ^Translated  by  Susanna 
WiNKWOETH.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Eev. 
Chaeles  Kinqsley  ;  and  a  Letter  by  Baron 
Bunsen.   Pep.  Bvo.  5s. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Historical  Livestigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  Bai-on  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  C .  H.  Cottbell,  Esq.,  M.A. 
With  many  Hlustrations.  4  vols.  8vo. 
price  £5.  8s. 

Bunting.— The  Life  of  Jabez  Bunting, 

D.D. :  With  Notices  of  contemporary  Per- 
sons and  Events.  By  his  Son,  Thomas 
Peecital  Bunting.  Vol.  I.  Third  Thou- 
sand, with  Two  Portraits  and  a  Vignette, 
in  post  8vo.  price  7a.  6d.  cloth;  or  {large 
paper  and  Proof  Engravings)  in  square  crown 
8vo.  10s,  6d. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress:  With  126 

Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel  and  on  Wood 
from  Origmal  Designs  by  Charles  Bennett ; 
and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Cuaeles  Kings- 
ley.  Pep.  4to.  2l8.  cloth;  or  31s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Burke.  —  Vicissitudes  of  Families.  By 

Sir  Beenaku  Bueke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
PiasT  and  Second  Seeies,  crown  8vo.  price 
12s.  6d.  each.  ^ 


Burton.-The  Lake  Regions  of  Central 

Africa:  A  Picture  of  Exploration.  By 
Richaed  p.  Bueton,  Captain  H.M.  Indian 
Army;  Fellow  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  Map 
and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  m 
Clu'omo-xylography.    2  vols,  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Captain  Burton's  First  Footsteps  in  East 

Afi-'ica ;  or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar.  With 
Maps  and  coloured  Plates.    8to.  18s. 

Captain  Burton's  Personal  Narrative  of 

a  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah. 
Second  Udition,  revised;  with  coloured  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  243. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modem 

and  Ancient  Geography,  enlarged  to  Fifty- 
four  fvdl-coloured  Maps ;  with  complete  In- 
dexes. New  Edition,  re-engraved ;  with  Cor- 
rections from  the  Government  Surveys  and 
the  most  recent  authentic  Geographical  Re- 
searches. Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the 
Rev.  T.  BuTLEE,  Rector  of  Langar.  Royal 
4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

/  Butler's  Modem  Atlas)  of  30  full- 
l     coloui'ed  Maps.     Royal  Bvo. 

Separately  j  ^  ^Jg^g  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  full- 
f  coloured  Maps.  Royal  8vo. 
V    price  128. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modern  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son. 
Post  Bvo.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal  j 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties; 
Post-Office  Regulations  ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 18th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  1860,  Pep.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  All  the  Countries  of 
the  World.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cabinet 
Lawyer.     Pep.  Bvo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Calvert.  —  The  Wife's   Manual ;  or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Calveet,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Prayer-Book.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
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Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modern  System :  With  a  detailed  Account 
of  the  Animals,  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Q-enera  of  Recent 
and  Eossil  Shells.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ;  with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Cats  and  Farlie's  Book  of  Emblems.— 

Moral  Emblems,  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,  from  J.  Cats 
and  R.  Pablib  :  Comprising  60  circular 
Yignettes,  60  Tail-pieces,  and  a  Frontispiece 
composed  from  their  works  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.,  and  engraved  on  Wood.  The  Text 
translated  and  edited  with  additions  by 
RiOilAED  PiGOT.  Imperial  8vo.  price 
31s.  6d.  cloth ;  or  523.  6d.  handsomely 
in  jnorooco  by  Hayddy. 

Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Fann ;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race- 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
CecHi,   Fcp.  8to,  with  Frontispiece,  5b, 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints  on  Training 

for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping. Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Plate,  price  59.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  —  History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the 
fcng's  Death :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Chapman,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Leatherhead.  8to.  with  Three 
Plans  of  Battles,  12b.  6d. 

Clough.— Greek  History  from  Themis- 

tocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from 
Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
CiiOXJGH,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  With  44  Woodcut  Illustrfttions. 
Fcp.  8to.  ^s. 

Coningtou.  —  Handbook  of  Chemical 

Analysis,  adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of 
Notation.  By  F.  T.  Conington,  M.A., 
F.C.S.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Also  Tables  of 
Qualitative  Analysis,  designed  as  a  Com- 
panion to  the  Handbook,  price  2s.  6d. 

Connolly's  History  of  the  Royal  Sappers 

and  Miners  :  Including  the  Services  of  the 
Corps  in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  Siege  of 
Sebastopol.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged }  with  17  coloured  plates.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  308. 


Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ;  Comprising  a  com- 
plete Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a 
Translation  of  hia  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  ]3y  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNYBEABE,  M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected ;  with  several  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts, and  4  Plates.  2  vols,  square  crown 
8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

*#*  The  Original  Edition,  with  more 
numerous  Illustrations,  in  2  vols.  4to.  price 
48s. — may  also  be  had. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine  :  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Now  complete  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  price  £5.  lis.  cloth. 

Bishop  Cotton's  Instructions  in  the 

Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Chi'istianity.  In- 
tended chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confir- 
mation.  Fourth  Edition.    18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
extended  in  a  Supplement,  comprising  Me- 
tropohtan  Water  Supply,  Drainage  of 
Towns,  Railways,  Cubical  Proportion,  Brick 
and  Iron  Construction,  Iron  Screw  Piles, 
Tubular  Bridges,  &c.    Svo.  63s. 

Crosse.  — Memorials,  Scientific  and  Li- 
terary, of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  Electrician. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Cbosse.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Crowe.  — The  History  of  France.  By 

Etkb  Etans  Ceowe,  Author  of  the  Ei^- 
tory  of  France  in  the  Cabinet  Gydopmdia. 
An  entirely  new  work,  to  be  completed  in 
Five  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8to.  price  149.; 
Vol.  II.  price  15s. 

Cruikshank.  -  The  Life  of  Sii'  John 

Falstaff,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Twenty- 
four  original  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
sliank.  Accompanied  by  an  imaginary 
Biography  by  the  late  Bobebt  B.  Bbot:gh. 
Royal  Svo.  price  12s.  6d. 

Lady  Cust's  Invalid's  Own  Book:  A 

Collection  of  Recipes  from  various  Books 
and  various  Countries.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp,  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
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Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Pai-ts  :  Pabt  I.  Church 
Services  adapted  for  Domestic  Use,  with 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Part 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
in  the  Tear.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Daie, 
M.A.  Post  4to.  21s.  cloth  ;  3l8.  6d.  calf  ; 
or  £2. 10s.  morocco. 

Separately  /  '^^^  Famux  Chaplaiit,  12s. 

I  The  SoiTBsiio  LiTOHGT.  IO3. 6d. 

The  Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide :  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds ;  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting ;  also 
new  and  complete  Rules  for  conducting 
Pigeon  Matches ;  and  a  variety  of  useful  in- 
formation. By  Mabksmaii.  With  6  Prac- 
tical Illustrations.   Ecp.  870.  5s. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  ia  Rite, 
Professor  ia  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walkee, 
P.R.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.   3  vols.  8vo.  price  £3.  138.  cloth. 

Domenech.  — Seven  Years'  Residence  in 

the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America.  By 
the  Abbe  Domenech.  With  a  coloured 
Map,  and  about  60  Illustrations.  2  vob. 
8vo.  £1. 163. 

The  Abbe'  Lomenecli's  Missionary  Adventures 

ia  Texas  and  Mexico :  A  Personal  Narrative 
of  Six  Tears'  Sojourn  in  those  Regions. 
8vo.  with  Map,  lOs.  6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  lOtA  Edition.  Fcp.Svo.  5s. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Be-ply.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Fop,  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Ephemera's   Handbook  of  Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Sahnon-Fishing  :  With  the  Natural 
History  of  River-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Ephemera's   Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 

prising  the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  Fcp.  8vo, 
with  coloured  Plates,  price  148. 


Fairbairn.  —  A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 
Millwork.  By  William  Paiebaibn,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Steel  Plates  and 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    2  vols.  Svo. 

\_In  the  press. 

Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  A  First  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Torkshire  and 
Lancasliire.  With  Appendices,  containing 
the  Results  of  Experimental  Inqvdries  into 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causes  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By  William 
Paiebaien,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Third  Edition  ; 
with  8  Plates  of  Figures  and  many  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Second  Series  of  Fairbairn's  Usefol  Informa- 
tion for  Engineers, /mj^  ready. 

Falkener.— Dasdalus ;  or,  the  Causes  and 

Principles  of  the  Excellence  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture. By  Edwabd  Faikenee,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archao- 
logical  Institutes  of  Rome  and  BerHn.  With 
numerous  Hlustrations.  Royal  Svo.  in  covers 
containing  Two  Medallions,  price  423. 

Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities:  a  Series  of 
Thirty-five  Essays  on  Ancient  Art,  by  va- 
rious Writers,  edited  by  Edwaed  PAUOEirEB. 
With  25  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Hew  Edition,  Two  Volumes  in  One.  Impe- 
rial Svo,  428. 

Forester's  Rambles  in  the  Islands  of 

Corsica  and  Sardinia:  With  Notices  of 
their  History,  Antiquities,  and  present 
Condition.  With  coloured  Map;  and  nu- 
merous Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
Lieut.-Col.  M.  A.  Biddulph,  R.A.  Im- 
perial 8to.  price  283. 

Letters  of  Sir  A.  S.  Frazer,  K.C.B., 

Commaading  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery 
imder  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  Written 
during  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  Cam- 
paigns, Edited  by  Major-General  Sabine, 
R.A.  With  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  Plan. 
Svo.  I83. 

Freeman  and  Salvin.— Falconry:  Its 

Claims,  History,  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev. 
Gage  Eaele  Feeeman,  M.A.  ("  Peregrme" 
of  the  Field);  and  Capt.  F.  H.  Saltin. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Training  the  Otter  to 
Fish;  and  7  Woodcut  Illustrations  of 
Hawking  from  Drawings  by  Wolf.  Post 
Svo.  lOj.  M. 

Garratt.— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
Qeoege  Gabeatt.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  improved ;  with  a  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  48.  6d. 
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Gilbart's  Logic  of  Banking  :  a  Familiar 

Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Reasoning, 
and  their  application  to  the  Art  and  the 
Science  of  Banking.  12mo.  with  Portrait, 
price  12s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Coenet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8to.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1.  16s. 

Goodeve.— The  Elements  of  Mechanism, 

designed  for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
NaturalPhilosophy  in  King's  CoUege.London. 
With  206  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  Post 
8vo.  63.  6d. 

plied  meohaiiics  are  baaed 
are  here  very  clearly  ex- 
plained to  those  who  have 
already  some  acquaintance 
with  algebra  and  Euclid. 
The  diagrams  used  for  il- 
lustration are  plentiful  and 
well  drawn."  Cbitio. 


"professor  GOOD- 

-1  EVE,  in  the  Elements 
of  Mechanism,  supplies  a 
want  felt  by  those  who  re- 
quire something  more  ele- 
mentary than  the  more  com- 
plete and  elaborate  treatise 
of  Professor  Willis.  The 
principles  upon  which  ap- 


Gosse.  —  A    Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Q-osSE,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Green.— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Maey  Anke  Everett 
GrEEEN,  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies.  With  numerous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  6  vols,  post  Svo.  price 
10s.  6d.  each. 

Grayson.  —  Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  E.  E.  H.  Geetson,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of 
Faith.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7b.  6d. 

Grove.  —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  E.  Geove,  Q.C,  M.A., 
E.E.S.,  &c.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  price  7s. 

Gumey.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Eev.  John  H.  Gtjenet,  M. A.,  Eector 
of  St.  Mary's,  Marylebone.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Evening  Eecreations;  or,  Samples  from  the 

Lecture-Eoom.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  H. 
Guenet,  M.A.    Crovm  Svo.  5s. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwht.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
GwiLT.    Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  42s. 

Hamilton.  —  Reminiscences  of  an  Old 
Sportsman.  By  Colonel  J.  P.  Hamilton, 
X.H.,  Author  of  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 

■  Columbia.  With  6  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood.   2  vols,  post  Svo.  18s. 


Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GusTAV  KoNia.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Haee  and  Susanna  Wink- 
WOETH.  Fcp.  4to.  price  288. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arroti: With  Translations  of  many  of  his 
Poems  and  Letters  ;  also  Memoirs  of  Savo- 
narola, Eaphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By 
John  S.  Haefoeu,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8. 
Second  Edition,  thorouglily  revised ;  with 
20  copperplate  Engravings.  2  vols.  Svo.  258. 

Illustrations,  Architectural  and  Pictorial,  of 

the  Genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Commendatore  Canina  ;  C.  E.  Cockeeell, 
Esq.,  E.A. ;  and  J.  S.  Haefoed,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.E.S.  Folio,  73s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 
Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Haeet  Hieovee.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  price  24s. 

Harry  Hieover.-  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 

Hieovee.  Second  Edition;  with  Two  Plates, 
Pep.  Svo.  58.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Practical  Horsemanship. 

By  Haeet  Hieovee.  Second  Edition ;  with 
2  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud;  or, 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Haeet  Hieovee.  Third 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  58.  haK-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men :  Being  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Haeet  Hieovee.  Second 
Edition ;  with  2  Plates.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  58. 

Hartwig.  —  The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  Geobge  Haetwig. 
Translated  by  the  Author  from  the  Fourth 
German  Edition ;  and  embellished  with 
Wood  Engravings,  and  an  entirely  new  se- 
ries |of  Illustrations  in  Cliromo-xylography 
from  Original  Designs  by  Henry  Nod 
Humphreys.    Svo.  18s. 

Hassall.— Adulterations  Detected;  or, 

Plain  Instructions  for  tlie  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  Arthfb 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  The 
Lancet  Sanitaiy  Commission  ;  and  Author  of 
the  Eeports  of  that  Commission  published 
under  the  title  of  Food  and  its  AduUerationt 
(which  may  also  be  had,  iu  Svo.  price  28s.) 
With  225  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  Svo.  178.  6d. 
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Dr.  Hassall's  History  of  the  British  Fresh- 
water Alg®:  Including  Descriptions  of  the 
Desmidere  and  Diatomacote.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Plates  of  Figures,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  ISs. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  11th  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  Son  ;  with  Portrait  and  several 
Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  ISs. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

RoUs  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Eiirope,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States ;  the 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain ;  &c. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  8vo. 
price  25s.  half-bound. 

Hayward.  —  Biographical  and  Critical 

Essays,  reprinted  from  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections.  By  A.  Haxwaed, 
Esq.,  Q.C.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  24s. 

Hensman.— Handbook  of  the  Constitu- 
tion :  being  a  short  Account  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Laws  of 
England.  By  Alfeed  P.  Heksman,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.    Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 


HENSMAN'S 
Handbook  of  the  Con- 
stitiilion  is  exactly  what  it 
professes  to  be,  namely,  a 
short  account  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  state 
of  tlie  laws  of  England.  How 
such  an  expansive  and  mis- 
cellaneous subject  could  be 
so  ably  condensed  is  a  mar- 
vel; but  Mr.  Hensman  has 
effected  this,  and  the  display 


of  the  formation  of  English 
laws  evinces  no  less  clear- 
ness and  historical  research 
than  the  statement  of  its 
present  condition  manifests 
accui'acy  and  succinctness. 
It  differs  from  Lord  St. 
Leonard's  book  in  being  a 
history,  and  not  a  guide  for 
practice,  but  both  ought 
decidedly  to  go  together." 

JOHlf  J30LL. 


Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sib  John  F.  W.  Heeschei,, 
Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  Fifth  Ediiion,  revised 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of  Astro- 
nomical Knowledge  ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts. Svo.  price  ISs. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  Essays  from  the  Edin- 

burffli  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
di'esses  and  other  Pieces.    Svo.  price  18s. 

Hill.— Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  By 

S.  S.Hiil,,  Esq.,  A.\xi\xoroi Travels  in,  fSiberia, 
&c.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 

Hinchliff.— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  :  With  the  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa. 
By  Thomas  W.  Hinchliff,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barristcr-at-Law.  With  4  tinted 
Yicws  and  3  Maps.   Post  Svo.  price  lOs.  Gd. 


Hind.  —  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
ploring Expeditions  through  the  Southern 
Part  of  Ru))ert'8  Land,  from  Lake  Superior 
to  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
including  the  Region  traversed  by  the  pro- 
posed Overland  Route  from  Canada  to 
British  Columbia;  with  a  Description  of 
the  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Cli- 
mate of  the  Country.  By  Henet  Youle 
Hind,  M.A.,  P.R.G.S.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Geology  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto ;  in  Charge  of  the  Assinniboine  and 
Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition.  With 
Maps  of  the  Country  Explored,  Geogra- 
phical and  Geological ;  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations, from  Photographs,  of  Scenery, 
Native  Races,  Fossils  new  to  Science,  &c. 
2  vols.  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society :  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Hoare.  — The  Veracity  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis  :  with  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Inspired  Historian.  By  the  Rev.  William 
H.  HoAEE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    Svo.  9s.  6d. 

Sir  Henry  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and 

Reflections.  Third  Ediiion,  revised  through- 
out and  corrected  ;  with  some  Additions 
Svo.  18s. 

Sir  H.  Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  Physi- 
ology, founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained 
in  Medical  Notes  and  Rejections,  Second 
Edition.    Post  Svo.  price  8s.  6d, 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tenth  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Haetwell  Hoene, 
B.D.  (the  Author)  ;  the  Rev.  SamiteIi 
Davidson,  D.D.  of  tlie  University  of  Halle 
and  LL.D.  ;  S.  Peideatjx  Teegelles, 
LL.D. ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Atee,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Roden.  With  4 
Maps  and  22  Vignettes  and  Facsimiles.  4 
vols.  Svo.  £3. 13s.  6d. 

The  Fom-  Volumes  may  also  bo  had  separatelir  as 
follows:— 

Vol.  I.— a  Summarj-  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Genuineness, 
Authenticity,  Uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptui  es.  Uy  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hobnb.U.U.  Svo 
lis. 

Vol.  II.— The Textofthe07(Zrr5«ame»< considered:  With 
a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Interpret alion  ;  and  :i  brief  Introduo- 
t_ion  to  the  0/d  Testament  IJooks  and  the  Aiwcrvpha.  Bv  S 
Daviuson,  D.D.  (Halle)  and  LL.D   .  .Svo.  aSs. 

*♦*  A  New  Edii  ion  of  this  Volume,  re-cdited  by  the  Rev 
JoTiN  Ayhk,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  tho  Earl  of  Roden.  is 
nearly  ready   ,   ' 

Vol.  III.-  ASunimnry  of  BibUcal  Geography  and  Anti- 
quities.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hohnk,  B.D.  . ,  . ,  .  .Svo.  ISs. 

xr^'"';„'X-"~''^".^"V"*'",''"''"  to  t''o  Textual  Criticism  of  tlio 
Neto  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hobnk,  B.D.  Tho 
Critica  I'art  rc-wnlten,  and  tho  rcnniindcr  revised  and 
cditedby.'>.  1'.  TiiKohbi.i'B,  LL.D..    .  Svo  ISs 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Home.  —  A  Compendious  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Haetwell  Hobne,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations.    12mo.  Oa. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens ;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Q-ardens  of 
Zew.  By  Sib  William  Jaceson  Hookee, 
K.II.,  &c.,  Director.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker  and  Arnott.— The  British  Flora, 

comprising  the  Phcenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  nu' 
merous  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Perns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
HooKES,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  G.  A. 
Waikee-Atjnott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of 

a  Clay  Farm  :  An  Agricultm-al  Fragment. 
By  Chandos  Ween  Hoskyns,  Esq.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  24  Woodcuts  from  the 
original  Designs  by  Geoege  Ceuikshank. 
16mo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Howard.— Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Ex- 
ercises :  Comprising  114  Exercises  and  Feats 
of  Agihty  performed  with  the  Parallel  Bars, 
the  Horizontal  Bar,  the  Suspended  Bar,  the 
Suspended  Ropes,  and  the  Indian  Clubs ; 
preceded  by  a  Description  of  the  requisite 
Apparatus.  With  64  Woodcuts.  By  John 
H.  HoWAED.    16rao.  7s.  6d. 


"  rpHANKS  to  Mr.  Kings- 
i.  ley  and  his  followers, 
the  importance  of  develop- 
ing the  physical  powers, 
as  well  as  cultivating  the 
mental  faculties,  is  now  re- 
cognised by  most  of  the  in- 
structors of  youth ;  and  since 
tlie  rapid  extension  of  the 
volunteer  movement  we  are 
more  likely  to  devote  too 
much  attention  to  athletic 


exercises  than  too  little. 
The  establishment  of  gym- 
nasiumsis  of  great  advantage 
to  boys, who  would  be  oftener 
kept  out  of  mischief  if  tliey 
had  some  recreation  on  wliioh 
to  expend  their  redundant 
energies.  To  all  such  youth- 
ful Spartans  this  little  vol- 
ume will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance." iiVN. 


Howitt.— The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

HowiTT.  With  4  Illustrations,  from  De- 
signs by  A.  M,  Howitt.    Square  16mo.  Ss. 

Hewitt.- Land,    Labour,  and  Gold; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria  :  With  Visits  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemeu's  Land.  ,  Second 
Edition.  Two  volumes  in  One.  Crown 
8vo.  63. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Sti-iklng  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  price  25s. 


William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Country  Book : 

Being  the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy, 
written  by  himself  ;  exhibiting  all  tlie 
Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of 
Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition  ; 
with  40  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  68. 

Howitt.  — The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By 

William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  8vo.  21b. 

The  Abbe'  Hue's  work  on  the  Chinese 

Empire,  founded  on  Fourteen  Years'  Travels 
and  Residence  in  China.  New  Edition,  with 
2  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.  New  and 

enlarged  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author 
with  reference  to  the  latest  reported  Cases 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.  By  J.  C.  Hudson, 
late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London. 
Fcp.  Svo.  63. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  revised  by  the 
Author  ;  and  practically  illustrated  by  Spe- 
cimens of  Wills  containing  many  varieties 
of  Bequests,  also  Notes  of  Cases  judicially 
decided  since  the  Wills  Act  came  into  ope- 
ration. By  J.  C.  Hudson,  late  of  the 
Legacy  Duty  Office,  London.  Fcp.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.— Where  there 's 

a  Will  there 's  a  Way  :  An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and  Without  Guides. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  M.A.,  and  E.  S. 
Kennedy,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Plate 
and  Map.    Post  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mhs.  Sabine. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed ;  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  Svo. 
12s.  each,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  post  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Paet  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  Ss.  6d.  cloth  ;  and  Paet  II.  3s.  sewed, 
48.  cloth.  Vol,  IV.  Paet  I.  post  Svo.  153. 
cloth;  and  16mo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth,  or 
7s.  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Translated, 
with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mes.Sabine. 
16mo.  price  6s. :  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth ;  2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.  —  Parables  of  Our  Lord, 

illuminated  and  ornamented  in  tlie  style  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Henky 
Noel  Humtiikkys.  Square  fcp.  Svo.  21s. 
in  massive  carved  covers  j  or  SOs.  bound  ui 
morocco  by  Hayday. 
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Hunt.  —  Researches  on  Light  in  its 

Chemical  Eolations  ;  embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photograpliio  Processes. 
By  EoBEET  Hunt,  F.E.S.  Second  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hunter's  Art  of  Precis-Writing:  An 

Inlrodudion  to  the  Wriliny  of  Frecis  or 
Digests,  as  applicable  to  Narratives  of  Facts 
or  Historical  Events,  Correspondence,  Evi- 
dence, Official  Documents,  and  General 
Composition :  With  numerous  Examples 
and  Exercises.  By  the  Eev.  John  Huntee, 
M.A.,  formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the  Na- 
tional Society's  Training  College,  Battersea. 
12mo.  2s. —  'KMY,jusi  ready. 

Hutchinson's  Impressions  of  Western 

Africa  :  With  a  Eeport  on  the  Peculiarities 
of  Trade  up  the  Eivers  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.    Post  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

Idle's  Hmts  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c., 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
water Lochs  of  Scotland.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Jacquemet's  Chronology  for  Schools: 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1857.  Edited  by  the 
Eev.  J.  AxcoEN,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs,  as  represented  in  Clu-istian  Ai-t. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved ;  with 
17  Etchings  and  upwards  of  180  Woodcuts, 
many  of  which  are  new  in  this  Edition. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  11  Etch- 
ings by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  283. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 

as  represented  in  Christian  Art.  Second 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ;  with 
27  Etchings  and  165  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  288. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace-Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Pakt  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  11.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit. 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  18s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on  the 

Social  Employments  of  Women, — Sisters  of 
Charity  and  the  Communion  of  Labour.  New 
Edition,  with  a  Prefatoiy  Letter  on  the 
present  Condition  and  Eequiremonts  of  tho 
Women  of  England.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 


Lord  Jeffrey's  Contributions  to  The 

Edinbui'gh  Eeview.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
graved by  Henry  Eobinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  2l8.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. — 
Or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  428. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebeb.  Eevised  and 
corrected  by  the  Eev.  ChaelesPage  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Keith  Johnston's  New  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical:  Forming  a  complete  Gene- 
ral Gazetteer  of  the  World.  New  Edition, 
revised  to  April  1860.  In  One  Volume  of 
1,360  pages,  comprising  about  50,000  Names 
of  Places.  8vo.  SOs.  cloth;  or  353.  half- 
bound  in  russia. 

Kane.— Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among 

the  Indians  of  North  America  ;  from  Canada 
to  Vancouver's  Island  and  Oregon,  through 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Territory,  and 
back  again.  By  Paul  Kane.  With  Map, 
Illustrations  in  Colours,  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.   8vo.  2l3. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  tiU 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  J ohn  M.  Ejem- 
BLE,  M.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  283. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B .  Zesteten, 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &o.    Square  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to 

Entomology ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Natm'al 
History  of  Insects  :  Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 8vo.  5s. 

A  Lady's  Tour  round  Monte  Rosa; 

With  Visits  to  the  Italian  Valleys  of  An- 
zasca,  Mastalone,  Camasco,  Sesia,  Lys, 
Challant,  Aosta,  and  Cogne.  With  Map,  4 
Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  Mr.  G.  Bar- 
nard, and  8  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  lis. 

Latham.— The  English  Language.  By 
E.  G.  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  late  Fel' 
low  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  late  Pro- 
fessor of  tho  English  Language  in  University 
College,  London.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Dr.  Latham's  Handbook  of  the  English  Lan- 
guiigo  for  tho  Use  of  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  Higher  Classes  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOP/EDIA 

Of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manufactures. 

A  Series  of  Original'  Works  by 


Sir  John  TIerschel, 
Sir  Jamks  Mackintosh, 
Robert  South  ey, 
Sir  David  Brewster, 


Thomas  Keightley, 
John  Fokster, 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore, 


AND  OTHER  EMINENT  WRITERS. 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 

J.  C.  L.  De  SiSMONDl, 

John  Phillips,  K.R.S.,  G.S. 


Complete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vigpnette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  separately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A  List  of  the  Works  composing  the  Cabinet  CycLOPJSDiA:  


1.  Bell's  History  of  Russia  S  vols.  10s.  63. 

2.  Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets  2  vols.  Ts. 

3.  Brewster's  Optics   1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

i.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

5.  Crowe's  History  of  France  3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

C.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities   1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Italian 

Republics   1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

8.  De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  2  vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry   1  vol.  33.  6d. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy  2  vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal  5  vols.  17a.  Gd. 

12.  Dunham's  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway  3  vols.  IDs.  Gd. 

13.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland  1vol.  3s.  Cd. 

11.  Dunjiam's  Germanic  Empire  3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

15.  Dimliam's  Europe  during  the  Middle 

Ages  4  vols.  143. 

IG.  Dunham's.  British  Dramatists  2  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Writers  of 

Great  Britain   1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United  States  . .  2  vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbroke's  Grecian  &  Roman  Antiquities  2  vols.  7s. 

20.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth   5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

21.  Gleig's  Lives  of  British  Military  Com- 

manders 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

22.  Grattan's  History  of  the  Netherlands  .. .  1  vol.  38.  Gd. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

21.  Herschel's  Astronomy  1  vol.  33.  Gd. 

25.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

?6.  History  of  Rome  2  vols.  7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

28.  Holland's  Manufactures  in  Metal  3  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

29.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

30.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Mechanics  1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

31.  Keightlcy's  Outlines  of  History  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

32.  Lardner's  Arithmetic   1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

S3.  Lardner's  Geometry   1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat  l  vol.  Ss.  Cd. 

35.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  1  vol.  Ss.  Od. 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electricity  and 

Magnetism  2  vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and  Conrtenay's 

Lives  of  British  Statesmen  7  vols.  21b.  Cd. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell's  History 

of  England  10  vols.  35b. 

30.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's  eminent  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  3  vols.  lOs.  Cd. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland  4  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology  2  vols.  7b. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural  Philosophy  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 
■U.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

Silk  1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

45.  Porter's  Manufactures  of  Porcelain  and 

Glass   1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lawyers  1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland  2  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley's    Lives    of  eminent  French 

Authors  2  vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Admirals  5  vols.  173.  6d. 

51.  Stebbing's  ChurcluHistory  2  vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebbing's  Historj'  of  the  Reformation. .  2  vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Natural  Historj'  1  vol.  Ss.  Cd. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  and  Classi- 

fication of  Animals    1  vol.  Ss.  Cd. 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  and  Instincts  of 

Animals  1  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds  2  vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c  2  vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-Fish  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

GO.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menageries  1  volJ  3s.  Cd. 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Biography  of 

Zoologists   1  vol.  Ss.  Gd. 

62.  Thu-lwall's  History  of  Greece  8  vols.  2Ss. 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Classification,  iater- 
epersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  tlie  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  and  revised  Edition,  embellished  with 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  7b.  6d. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  Impro- 
visairice,  the  Venetian  Bracelet,  the  Golden 
Violet,  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Ecmains. 
New  Edition  ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  10s.  clotli ;  morocco,  2l8. 


Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Pliysiological  Grounds.  With  98  Wood- 
cut^.   Svo.  21s. 

Dr.  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany.  New 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  6  Plates 
and  many  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Dr.  lindley's  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flor.i 

arranged  according  to  (he  Natural  Order; 
containing  Tasculares  or  Flowering  Plant; . 
Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 
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Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Floi'ilegium  e  Lusibus  poetiois  diversorum 
Oxoniensium  Grcecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Cm-ante  Gttlielmo  Linwood,  M.A.,  Jidis 
Christi  Alumno.   8vo.  price  14s. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Young  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Agriculture : 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. New  and  cheaper  Edition ;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
t  Landscape- Gardening.  With  many  hundi-ed 
Woodcuts.  Corrected  and  improved  by 
Mes.  Lotjdon.  New  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Svo.  3l3.  6d. 


THIS  work,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best 
work  on  Gardening,  is  now 
brought  witliin  tlie  reach  of 
Head  Gardeners,  Nursery- 
men, and  of  those  gentlemen 
wlio  wish  to  provide  their 
Gardeners  with  a  complete 
Work  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Gardening.  The 


work  comprises  above  1300 
closely  printed  p.ages,  mi- 
luitely  classified  in  all  the 
divisions  of  Floricultnre, 
Arboriculture,  Kitchen  Gar- 
den, Landscape  Gardening, 
&o.  &c.,  and  is  illustrated 
with  above  One  Thousand 
Engravings  on  Wood. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  .of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum  abridged :  Containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Slirubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  De- 
scribed. With  about  2,000  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  price  50s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  Specific  Cliaracter,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mes.  Loudon. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
£3.  13s.  6d. — Second  Supplement,  21s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia   of  Cottage, 

Farm,  and  ViUa  Arcliitecture  and  Furniture. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mes.  Loudon  ;  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  63s. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mes. 
Loudon.    Svo.  3l3.  6d. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion; or.  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life 
Eationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 


Mrs.  Loudon's    Amateur  Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Montlily  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Garden.  Nem 
Edition,  Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7b.  6d, 

Love.  — The  Art  of  Cleaning,  Dyeing, 

Scouring,  and  Finishing  on  the  most  ap- 
proved English  and  French  Methods  :  being 
Practical  Instructions  in  Dyeing  Silks, 
Woollens,  and  Cottons,  Feathers,  Chip, 
Straw,  &c. ;  Scouring  and  Cleaning  ]3ed  and 
Window  Curtains,  Carpets,  Rugs,  &c.  ; 
French  and  English  Cleaning  any  .Colour  or 
Fabric  of  Silk,  Sutin,  or  Damask.  Followed 
by  a  List  of  Prices  ;  and  Abstracts  of  tlie 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Apprentices, 
Workmen,  and  Jobbing  by  Journeymen 
Dyers.  By  Thomas  Love,  Working  Dyer 
and  Scourer.  Second  Edition.  Post  8f0. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Lowe.— Central  India  during  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1857  and  1858  :  a  Narrative  of  Ope- 
rations of  the  British  Forces  from  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mutiny  in  Aurungabad  to  the 
Captm-e  of  Gwalior  under  Major-General 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  G.C.B.,  &c.,  and  Brigadier 
Sir  C.  Stuart,  K.C.B.  By  Thomas  -Lowe, 
M.R.C.S.E.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Corps  of 
Madras  Sappers  and  Miners.  Post  Svo.  with 
Map,  9s.  6d. 

Lowndes's  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  Pi-inciples  which  should  guide 
tlie  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction 
of  Machinery,  with  the  necessary  Rules, 
Proportions,  and  Tables :  Comprising 
amongst  other  matters  the  Rule  for  Calcu- 
lating the  Evaporation  Power  of  Boilers, 
the  comparative  Economical  effect  of  using 
Steam  expansively.  Principles  wliich  regulate 
the  Speed  of  Steam  Vessels,  &c.  Post  Svo. 
price  5s. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings, comprising  his  Contributions  tc 
KriighVs  Quarterly  Magazine,  Articles  con- 
tributed to'  the  Edinburgh  Review  not  in- 
cluded in  his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Biographies  written  for  the  Encyclop.tdia 
Britannica,  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  In- 
scriptions.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

Macaulay.  -  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
the  Eight  Hon.  Loed  Macaulat,  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  price  828. : 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  price  368, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Histoiy  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  New 
Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumes  of  the 
Svo.  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  7  voh-. 
post  Svo,  price  6s.  each. 
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NEW  WOEKS  AiTD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Lord  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  Tlie  Edinburgh 
Keview.    Four  Editions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  LnmART  Edition-  (the  Ninth),  lu  3  vols.  8vo. 

price  ;!63. 

2.  Complete  in  Oite  Voluitr,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 

nette. Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth;  or 
3Us.  calf. 

S.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price 
21s.  cloth. 

i.  The  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price 
83. cloth. 

List  of  Fourteen  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Essays 
which  may  be  had  separately,  in  16mo.  in 
the  Teatelier's  Libeaky:  — 


Lord  Bacon  Is. 

Lord  Byron ;  and  tlie  Comic 
Dramatists  of  the  Kes- 
toration  Is. 

Frederick  the  Great  Is. 

Hallam's  Constitutional 
History  of  England  Is. 

Ci'oljer's  Edition  of  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson. ..Is. 


Warren  Hastings  Is. 

Ijord  Clive   Is. 

■\V  illiam  Pitt ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  Is. 

Range's  History  of  tlie 
Popes ;  and  Gladstone  on 
Cliurcli  and  State  Is. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Addi- 
son ;  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole  Is. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

with  Ivri/  and  the  Armada.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  di-awn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scharf,  jun.  Fcp.  4to.  price  21s. 
boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Macaulay.  Corrected  by  Himself. 
8vo.  price  123. — Lord  Macaulay's  Speeches 
on  Parhameutary  Keform,  16mo.  price  Is. 

Mac   Donald.  —  Poems.    By  George 

Mao  Donald,  Author  of  Within  and  With- 
out.   Fcp.  Svo.  73, 

Mac  Donald.— Within  and  "Without :  A 
Dramatic  Poem.  By  Geoege  Mao  Donald. 
Second  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

MacDougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  His- 
tory. By  Lieutenant-Colonel  MacDougall, 
Commandant  of  the  Staif  College.  Second 
Edition,  with  10  Plans.    Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Colonel  MacDougall's  Campaigns  of  Hannibal, 

arranged  and  critically  considered,  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  Students  of  Military 
History.    Post  Svo.  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  1  vol.  square  crown 
Svo.  2l8.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  bound  in  calf :  or  in 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England 

from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
bUshment  of  the  Reformation.  Library  Edi- 
tion, revised.    2  vols,  Svo.  2l3. 


M'CuUoch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and  ' 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  containing 
much  additional  Information.  Svo.  50b. 
cloth  ;  or  55s.  half-bound  in  ruesia. 

Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  the  Dictionary 

published  in  1859;  comprising  the  late 
Commercial  Treaty  witli  France,  the  New 
Tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  New 
Indian  Tariff,  with  a  variety  of  miscella- 
neous Information  in  regard  to  commercial 
matters.    Svo.  2s.  6d. 

M'CuUoch's  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  Six 
large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised;  with  a 
Supplement.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  638. 

Maguire.— Rome ;  its  Ruler  and  its  In- 
stitutions. By  John  Fbancis  Magctiee, 
M.P.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; 
with  a  new  Portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
a3t.  66.    Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  ITatural 

Philoaojjhy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ;  with  34 
Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemistry, 

in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  famiharly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved,    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  14s, 

Martineau.  —  Studies  of  Christianity: 

A  Series  of  Original  Papers,  now  first  col- 
lected or  new.  By  James  Maetdteatt. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Martineau.  —  Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life  :  Discourses.  By  James  Maetineatj. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  each, 

Martineau.— Miscellanies :  Comprising  Essays 

on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion,  "Phases  of 
Faith,"  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.   By  James  Mab- 

TINEATT,     Post  8v0.  9s. 

Martineau.— Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Home.  Collected  and  edited  by  James 
Maetineatj.  Eleventh  Edition,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
cloth,  or  53.  calf;  Fifth  Edition,  32mo.  Is.  4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 
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Marsliman's  Life  of  General  Havelock.— 

Memoirs  of  M;ijor-GL-neral  Sir  Honry 
Havelock,  K.C  B.  B7  John  Clark 
Maksuman.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  2 
Plans.    8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Marshman.  —  The  Life  and  Times  of 

Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward  :  Embracing 
the  History  of  the  Serampore  Mission. 
By  John  dLAEK  Makshman.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  25s. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopoedia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres  ;  including 
all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literatiu-e  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth ;  bound 
in  roan,  12s.  j  calf,  123.  6d. 

Maunder's  Biograpliical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
AH  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History:  Forming  a  complete 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised,  con-ected,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  Supplement.  Fcp.  Svo.  lOs. 
cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  entirely  reconstructed  and  re- 
printed ;  revised  and  improved  by  B.  B. 
Wood-ward,  B.A.  F.S.A.  :  Assisted  by  J. 
Morris,  Solicitor,  London ;  and  W.Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  Fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  cloth ;  bound  in 
roan,  12s, ;  calf,  123.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
lOs.  cloth ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  128.  6d. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury ;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition  ;  revised  througli- 
out,  with  a  new  General  Index.  Fcp.  Svo. 
108.  cloth  J  roan,  128. ;  call',  128. 6d. 


Maunder's   Geographical  Treasury.  — 

The  Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and  Political ;  contain- 
ing a  succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
the  World  :  Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Geography ;  a 
Familiar  Inqiiiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Race 
and  Language  exhibited  bydifferent  Nations; 
and  a  View  of  the  Relations  of  Geography 
to  Astronomy  and  Physical  Science.  Com- 
pleted by  William  Hughes,  F.  R.G.S.  Tfcw 
E'lUlon,  carefully  revised  throughout ;  with 
the  Sfciitisticul  Tables  brouglit  up  to  tlie 
latest  date  of  information.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Steel  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  cloth  ; 
roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Meeitale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    Svo.  with  Maps. 

Vols.  I.  and  XI.  comprising  the  History  to  tUe  Fall  of 
Julius  C(Esar.  Second  Edition  28s. 

Vol.  III.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  A.111- 
gustus.   Second  Edition  Ids. 

Vols.  rv.  and  V.  fi'om  Auffuaius  to  Claudius,  B.C.  27  to 
A.D.  51  32s. 

Vol.  VI.  from  the  Eeign  of  Nero,  a.d.  51,  to  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  a.d.  70  '.  16s. 

Merivale.— The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 
A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Meri- 
vale, B.D.    New  Edition.    12mo.  76. 6d. 

Merivale  (Miss).— Christian  Records :  A 
Short  History  of  Apostolic  Age.  By  Louisa 
A.  Merivale.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Mff//ik  Edition. ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Imperial  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

•«*  Two  Casts  or  Morlela  of  Off  Pore  Feet,  No.  I,  Shod  for 
All  Purposes,  No.  2,  Shod  with  Leatlier,  on  Mr.  Miles's  pUin 
may  be  had,  price  Ss.  each. 

Miles.— A  Plain  Ti-eatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 

By  William  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    New  Edition.    Post  Svo.  2s. 

Minturn,— From  New  York  to  Delhi  by 

way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Australia,  and  China. 
By  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jun.  Wltli 
Map  of  India.    Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

MoUhausen.  — Diary  of  a  Journey  from 

the  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  tlie  Pacific, 
witli  a  United  States  Government  Expedi- 
tion. By  B.  MoLLHAUSEN,  Topographical 
Draughtsman  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expe- 
dition. With  an  Introduction  by  Baron 
Humboldt  ;  a  Map,  coloured  Illustrations, 
aud  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  SOs. 
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James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works: 

Collective  Edition;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
ci'own  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth;  morocco, 
2l8. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  148. 

Thomas  Moore's  Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Correspondence.  New  Edition  for  the 
People,  with  8  Portraits  and  2  Vignettes 
engraved  on  Steel.  Edited  and  abridged 
from  the  First  Edition  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Johk  Russell,  M.P.  Uniform  with 
the  People's  Edition  of  Moore's  Poetical 
Works.    Square  crown  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Authoi-'s  Autobiographical  Pre- 
faces, latest  Corrections,  and  Notes.  Various 
Editions  of  the  separate  Poems  and  complete 
Poetical  Works,  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 

LALLA  ROOKH,  with  66  Illustrations  from  original 
Drawings  by  John  Tenniel  and  5  Initial  Pages 
of  Persian  Design  by  T.  Sui.MAif,  Jun.,  engraved 


on  Wood;  fcp.  Ito.  in  ornamental  covers   21  0 

LALLA  ROOKH,  32mo.  ruby  type,  Frontispiece  ....   1  0 

LALLA  ROOKH,  16mo.  Vignette  on  Wood    2  6 

LALLA  ROOKH,  square  crown  Svo.  Plates   15  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  32mo.  ruby  type,  Portrait  ....    1  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  16mo.  Vignette  on  Wood   2  6 

IRISH  MELODIES,  square  crown  Svo.  Plates          21  0 


IRISH  MELODIES,  illustrated  by  Maclise,  super- 
royal  Svo   31  6 

SONOS,  BALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONGS,  32mo. 
ruby  type,  Frontispiece    2  6 

SONGS,  BALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONGS,  lemo. 
Vignette  on  Wood    5  0 

POETICAL  WORKS,  People's  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  —  12  6 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Cabinet  Edition,  10  Vols.  ea.  3  6 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Traveller's  Edit.,  crown  Svo.  12  6 

POETICAL  WORKS,  Library  Edition,  medium  Svo.  21  0 

SELECTIONS,  entitled  "POETRY and  PICTURES 
from  THOMAS  MOORE,"  fcp.  ito.  with  Woodcuts  21  0 

MOORE'S  EPICUREAN,  16mo.  Vignette   5  0 

Editions  printed  with  the  Music. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  People's  Edition,  small  4.to.  . .  12  0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  imperial  Svo.  small  music  size  31  6 

HARMONISED  AIRS  from  IRISH  MELODIES, 
imperial  Svo   15  0 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  People's  Edition,  SmaU  4to  . . . .  12  0 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  imperial  Svo.  small  music  size. .  31  6 

SACRED  SONGS  and  SONGS  from  SCRIPTURE, 
imperial  Svo.   10  0 


No  Edition  of  Thomas  Moore's  Poetical 
Works  can  be  published  complete  except  by 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  tlv 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  an 
Morals.    By  Geoege  Mooeb,  M.D.  liJlU 
Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6b. 

Moore.— Man  and  Ma  Motives.  By  George 
MoOEE,  M.D.   Third  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  6b, 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Geoege  Mooee,  M.D.  Third 
Edition,    Fcp.  Svo.  68. 

Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology :  Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  Moeell,  M.A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Morning  Clouds.    By  the  Author  of 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  throughout.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss, 

Morton's   Agricultural   Handbooks.  — 

Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry  :  compri.«ing 
Dairy  Statistics  ;  Food  of  the  Cove ;  Milk  ; 
Butter ;  Cheese  ;  Genei*al  Management ; 
Calendar  of  Daily  Dairy  Operations ;  Ap- 
pendix on  Cheese-making  ;  and  Index.  By 
John  Chalmees  Moeton,  Editor  of  the 
Ayricultural  Gazette,  ka.    16mo.  Is.  6d. 

Morton's  Handbook  of  Farm  Labour; 

Steam,  Horse,  and  Water  Power. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Morton.— The  Resources  of  Estates :  A 

Treatise  on  tlie  Agricultural  Improvement 
and  General  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Lockhaet  Moeton. 
With  25  Llustrations  in  Lithography. 
Eoyal  Svo.  Sis.  6d. 

Moseley.— Astro-Theology.  By  the  Rev. 

Heney  Moseley,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Canon  of 
Bristol,  &c.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  4s.  6d. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 
&c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  Svo.  24s. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel 

Aemine  Mountain,  Adjutant-General  of 
Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  India.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Mountain.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised ;  with  Portrait.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Mure.  —  A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Muek,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo.  price 
36s. ;  Vol.  IV.  price  158. ;  Vol.  V.  price  ISs. 


PTJBtiSHED  BY  LONGMAN,  GEEtlN,  aSD  CO. 
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Murray's  Encyclopjedia  of  Geography  ; 

comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  :  Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  tho 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
.  Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
'  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale.  —  The  Closing  Scene  ;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Eemarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Eev.  Eeseine  Neaie,  M.A.  New  Editions. 
2  vols.  fop.  Svo.  price  6s.  each. 

Works  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry 

Newman  of  the  Oratory  :  — 
The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education- 

Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 
The  Office  and  Work  of  Universities.  Fcp.  Svo. 

price  6s. 

Lectures  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects. 
Ecp.  Svo.  6s. 

The  above  three  works  form  together  a  con- 
nected work  on  University  Teaching,  considered 
in  its  various  aspects,  viz. : — 

In  its  abstract  scope  and  nature  ; 

In  certain  portions  of  its  subject-matter ; 

And  in  a  series  of  Historical  Sketches. 

Ogilvie.  —  The  Master-Builder's  Plan; 

or,  the  Principles  of  Organic  Architectui'e 
as  indicated  in  the  Typical  EormS  of  Animals. 
By  Geoege  Ogievie,  M.D.  Post  Svo. 
with  72  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  6d. 


"  A  MONG  the  numerous 
Ji-  treatises  on  general 
•/.oology  with  which  we 
arc  acquainted,  we  laiow  not 
one  from  which  the  student 
can  obtain  an  intelligible 
and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  leading  principles  of 
animal  morphology,  and  of 
the  higher  generalisations  of 
systematic  loolog}-.  The 
Master-Builder's  Plan  is  in- 
tended to  supply  this  defect 
in  our  literature.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  Dr.  Ogilvie 
not  to  advance  new  truths, 
but  rather  to  gain  addi- 
tional ciu-rency  for  such  as 


have  a  fair  claim  to  be  al- 
ready established,  and,  in 
particular,  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  laws  of  organisation 
to  those  who,  without  malcing 
natural  history  a  special 
object  of  study,  may  wish  to 
have  a  right  comprehension 
of  its  general  scope.  In  this 
we  tliinlc  he  has  succeeded. 
After  a  careful  examination 
of  its  contents,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  his 
work  to  all  who  are  desirous 
of  acquiring  sound  informa- 
tion on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats." 
Natural  HistoiixReview. 


Osbom.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage  by  H.M.S.  Investigator,  Cap- 
tain E.  M'Cluee,  1850-1854.  Edited  by 
Captain  Sheeaed  Osboen,  C.B.,  from  the 
Logs  and  Journals  of  Captain  E.  M'Clure. 
Third  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Chart,  and 
Illustrations.    Svo.  15s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Com- 

•  parative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  tho 
Invertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edition ;  with 
235  Woodcuts.   Svo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  tlie  Vertebrate 
Animals.    YoL.  I.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  14s, 


Palleske's  Life  of  Schiller.  —  Schiller's 

Life  and  Works.  By  Emie  Palieske. 
Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
With  2  Portraits.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  243. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Eev.  E.  Paeky, 
M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Seventh  Edition  ;  with  a  Portrait  and 
coloured  Chart  of  the  North- West  Passage. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers :  a  Series  of 

Excursions  by  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  John  Ball,  M.E.I.A.,  P.L.S., 
President.  Traveller's  Edition  (being  the 
Fifth)  ;  comprising  all  the  Mountain  Ex- 
peditions and  tlie  Maps,  printed  in  a  con- 
densed form  for  the  Traveller's  knapsack  or 
pocket.    16mo.  5s.  6d. 

*^*  The  Fourth  Edition  of  Fealcs,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers,  with  S  coloured  Illustrations  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  may  still  be  had,  price 
21s.  Also  the  Eight  Swiss  Maps,  accom- 
panied by  a  Table  of  the  Heights  of  Moun- 
tains, price  3s.  6d. 

The  Late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.— 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  Bart.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir 
Laweenoe  Peel.   Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Dr.  Pereira's    Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Tayxoe,  M.D.,  and 
G.  0.  Eees,  M.D. :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. Vol.  I.  Svo.  2Ss. ;  Vol.  II.  Paet  I. 
21s. ;  Vol.  II.  Paet  II.  268. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Lectures  on  Polarised  Light, 

together  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Eev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
&c.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 

E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2l8. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbookk, 

F.  E.S.,  F.G.S.  5  and  W.  H.  Millee,  M.A., 
P.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  Svo.  18s. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  tho  Present  Time ; 
with  4  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 
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Piesse  s  Laboratory  of  Chymical  Won- 
ders :  a  Scientific  Melange  intended  for  the 
Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Young 
PeoiDle.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 

[Just  ready, 

Piesse's  Chymical,  Natural,  and  Physi- 
cal Magic,  for  the  Instruction  and  Enter- 
tainment of  Juveniles  during  the  Holiday 
Vacation.  Second  Edition ;  wdth  30  Wood- 
cuts and  an  Invisible  Portrait.  Pep.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  :  With 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Mowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second  Edition ; 
with  46  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Piozzi.  —  Autobiogi'aphy,  Letters,  and 

Literary  Eemains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Thrale), 
Author  oi  Anecdotes  of  Br.  Johnson.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  some  account  of  her  Life 
and  Writings,  by  A.  Hatwaed,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  an  en- 
graving from  a  picture  by  Hogarth,  "  The 
Lady's  Last  Stake,"  for  the  principal  figure 
in  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  sat.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Pitt.— How  to  Brew  good  Beer :  a  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  Ale, 
Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter, 
and  Table  Beer.  To  which  are  added,  Prac- 
tical Instructions  for  making  Malt.  By 
John  Pitt,  Butler  to  Sir  William  E.  P. 
Geary,  Bart.    Ecp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Porter.— History  of  the  Knights  of 

Malta,  or  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major  Whitwoeth 
PoBTEE,  E.B.    2  vols.  8to.  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosopby  of  Creation.  By  the 
Eev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  &c.,  late  Savil- 
ian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Christianity  without  Judaism :  A  Second  Series 

of  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Eev.  Baden  Poweli,,  M.A., 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference  to 

the  Claims  of  Eevelation  :  A  Third  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Eev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 

Power.— Virginia's  Hand:  a  Poem.  By 
Mabguebite  a.  Poweb,  Autlior  of  "  Let- 
ters of  a  Betrothed,"  &c.   Fop.  8vo.  5s. 


Pycroft.-The  CoUegian's  Guide;  or, 

Eccollections  of  College  Days  :  Setting  forth  ' 
the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  Uni- 
versity Education.  By  the  Eev.  J.  Ptceoft, 
B.A.    Second  Edition.    Fep.  8vo. 

Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Reading,  adapted 
to  every  taste  and  capacity ;  or,  How  and 
What  to  Eead :  With  Literary  Anecdotes. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Pycroft's  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 
History  of  the  Q^me  of  Cricket.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  improved ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss. 

Quatrefages  (A.  De).  -  Rambles  of  a 

Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  SicUy.  By  A.  De  Quatbefages, 
Member  of  the  Institute.    Translated  by 

E.  C.  Otte.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  15s. 

Raikes  (T.)— Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 
by  Thomas  Eaikes,  Esq.,  froml831  to  1847 : 
Comprising  Eeminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  New  Edition,  complete  in 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

Ramsay.— The  Old  Glaciers  of  North 

Wales  and  Switzerland.    By  A.  C.  Eamsat, 

F.  E.S.  and  G.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Geology  in  the  Government  School  of 
Mines.  Eeprinted  from  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers;  with  Map  and  14  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


MR.  RAMSAY  has  given 
us  in  tliis  little  vol- 
ume'a  reprint  of  his  con- 
tribution to  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers  —  tima  repro- 
ducing in  a  very  portable 
form  pages  which  will  con- 
stitute an  invaluable  com- 
panion to  the  tourist  in 
North  Wales,v;here  the  other 
experiences  of  the  Alpine 
Club  would  not  be  necessary 

to  his  knapsack  The  most 

unlearned  tourist  may  take 
Mr,  Ramsay's  work  and  fol- 
low the  tracks  which  he 
points  out,  For  this  hook  is 


not  interesting  alone  to  the 
scientific  reader;  it  avoids 
as  much  as  possible  the  tech- 
nical vocabulary  of  the  geo- 
logist and  mineralogist,  and 
renders  its  descriptions  with 
a  hearty  and  fluent  freshness 
which  only  a  genuine  love 
of  nature  could  inspire.  And 
there  are  few  travellers  so 
unimaginative,  so  obdurate 
to  the  spell  which  the  most 
poetic  of  moimtains  throws, 
as  not  to  be  set  a-thuiking 
more  or  less  in  a  speculative 
way  by  Mr.  Ramsay's  ob- 
scr\-ations,"  JohkBuh. 


Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek 

Antiquities ;  with  nearly  2,000  Woodcuts 
representing  Objects  from  the  Antique  illus- 
trative of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  Being  a 
Second  and  cheaper  Edition  of  the  Illustrated 
Coinpanion  to  the  Latin  Bicfionarg  and  Greek 
Lexicon.    Post  8vo,  12s,  6d. 

Horsemansllip  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Ridmg 

and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Eoad 
and  in  the  Field:  With  Instructions  for 
Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  By 
Captam  M.  Eichaedson.  With  5  Plates. 
Square  crown  8ro.  148. 
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Riddle— Household  Prayers  for  Four 

Weeks  :  with  additioiml  Prayers  for  Special 
Occasions.  To  which  is  appended  a  Course 
ol'  Scripture  Eeaduig  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
Second  Edilion.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Nm  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo.  21b. 

c„„„.„.„i„  /  Tlie  English-Latin  Dictioniuy,  7s. 
separately  ^ Latin-EngUsh  Diotionary,  15s. 

Riddle's  Young  Scholar's  Latin-English 

and  Enghsh-Latin  Dictionary.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Sqiiare  12mo.  10s.  6d. 

Spnnmtplv  /"^^  Latiii-Ei^lish  Dlctiouavy,  Ga. 
separately  ^-jj^g  EnglisU-f  atiii  Dictionari-,  5s. 

Riddle's  Oiamond  Latin-English  Dictionary, 

A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Ereund. 
New  Edition.  Post  4to.  3l8. 6d. 

Rivers's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Eamilies;  their  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.   Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  in  great  part  re-written.   Svo,  IBs. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinlurgh  Review. 
Second  Edition,    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  21s. 

Samuel  Rogers's  Recollections  of  Per- 
sonal and  Conversational  Intercourse  with 


Cbarlbs  Jambs  Fox, 
Edmuxd  Bubke, 
Henry  GBATTAif, 

RlCHAKD  POBSOir, 
Jomr  HOBNB  TOOKE, 

Secoiid  Edition. 


Fcp, 


PfilKCB  TAiLBXBAlTD, 
liOED  EesKIM, 

Sir  Walieb  Scott, 
LoBD  GBBNTttLB,  and 

DUKIS  OJ  WBLLIKGTOir, 

8vo.  5s, 


Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Ninth  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.   Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Ronalds's    Ply-Fisher's  Entomology: 

With  coloured  Representations  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  and  a  few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
ferised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Pishor ;  with 
20  new  coloured  Plates,   Svo,  148, 


Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion;  with  ample  References  to  the 
best  Sources  of  Information.  New  Edition. 
Fop,  8vo.  Gs. 

Dr.  Russell'sLife  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti : 

With  an  Introductory  Memoir  of  eminent 
Linguists,  Ancient  and  Modem.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimiles.    8vo.  128. 

Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  Writings  and 

Life,  edited  by  her  relation,  Cheistiana  C. 
Hankln  : — 

Life  of  Mary  Aniie  SohimmelFeiuiinck.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
Additions ;  complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  Post  Svo.  10*.  Qd. 

Select  Memoirs  of  Port-Royal,    To  -whicli  are 

added  Tour  to  Alet,  "Visit  to  Port-Royal,' 
Gift  of  an  Abbess,  Biographical  Notices,  &c. 
from  original  Documents,  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  3  vols,  post  Svo,  21s. 

The  Principles  of  Beauty,  as  manifested  in 

Nature,  Art,  and  Human  Character :  with 
a  Classification  of  Deformities ;  II,  An 
Essay  on  the  Temperaments  (with  Illus- 
trations) ;  III,  Thoughts  on  Grecian  and 
Gothic  Architecture  Post  Svo,  \2s,  6d. 

Sacred  Musings  on  Manifestations  of  God 

to  the  Soul  of  Man  ;  with  Thoughts  on 
the  Destiny  of  Woman,  and  other  sub- 
jects. With  Preface  by  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Batlee,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan's  Theological 
CoUege,  Birkenhead,    Post  Svo,  IDs,  6d. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  School  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B,C.  146,  mainly 
based  on  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece ;  and  illustratedjwith  a  Map  of  Athens 
and  137  Woodcuts,  designedfrom  the  Antique 
by  G.  Scharf,  jim,,  F.S.A.  Fifth  Edition, 
with  Nine  new  Supplementary  Chapters 
on  the  CivUisation,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  contributed 
by  C.  E:.  Watson,  M,A.   12mo,  7s,  6d. 

Scoffern  (Dr.)  -  Projectile  Weapons  of 

War  and  Explosive  Compounds.  By  J. 
ScoFFEEN,  M.B.  Lond,,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Aldersgate  College  of 
Medicine,  Fourth  Edition.  Post  Svo,  with 
Woodcuts,  price  9s.  6d, 

Supplement,  containing  now  reaources  of 
Warfare  2s. 

Senior.— Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and 

Greece  in  the  Autumn  of  1857  and  the 
beginning  of  1858,  By  Nassau  W,  Senior, 
Esq,  With  2  Maps  and  2  Views  in  chromo- 
hthograpliy.    Post  Svo,  12s. 
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NEW  EDITIONS 


Sewell  (Miss).— New  and  cheaper  Col- 

leotod  Edition  of  the  Tales  and  Stories  of 
the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  in  9  vols,  crown 
8vo.  price  £1.  I'Os.  cloth;   or  each  work, 


complete  in  a  single  volume,  may  be  had 
separately  as  follows  : — 

AMY  HERBERT    23.  6d. 

GERTRUDE   2s.  6d. 

The  EARL'S  DAUGHTER   2s.  6d. 

The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE   2s.  6d. 

CLEVE  HALL    3s.  6d, 

IVORS ;  or,  the  TWO  COUSINS  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON   3s.  6d. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL    5s.  Od. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE    43.  6d. 


Also  hj  the  Author  of  Kmj  Herbert, 

Passing  Tlioughts  on  Religion.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Ursula;  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life. 
2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

History  of  the  Early  Church,  from  the 

First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Council 
of  Nicea.    ISmo,  4s.  6d. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation: 

With  Devotions  and  Directions  for  Con- 
firmation-Day.   32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to 

Confirmation  :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  EngUsh 
Church.    Pep.  Bvo.  price  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeeeits 
TaYLOU.    Fcp.  Bvo.  price  5s. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  i-.  added  to  the  Original  Text;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
Illustrated  with  Thirty-six  Vignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood.  New  Edition,  printed  in  a 
more  convenient  form.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  30s.  cloth  ;  separately,  5s.  each.  Each 
Play  may  be  had  separately,  price  Is. 

The  LiBEABY  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo. 
price  2l3.  cloth. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
Qvo.  price  £2. 163. 


Shee.-Life  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee, 

President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  P.R.8.,  ' 
D.C.L.     By  his  Son,   Maetin  Aeghee 
Shee,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrietttr- 
at-Law.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws  :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition ;  to 
which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Simpkinson.— The  Washingtons ;  a  Tale 

of  an  EngHsh  Country  Parish  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Based  on  Authentic  Docu- 
ments. By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Simpkinson, 
Rector  of  Brington.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Simpson.— Handbook  of  Dining;  or,  How 

to  Dine,  theoretically,  philosophically,  and 
historically  considered  :  Based  chiefly  upon 
the  VhysioJogie  du  Gotit  of  BrUlat-Savarin. 
By  Leonaed  Feancis  Simpson,  M.R.S.L. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henet  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  Engr»v- 
ings  from  Designs  by  F.  Tatlee.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.  By  the 

Authors  of  Amy  Herbert,  The  Old  Man's 
Home,  and  Eawkstone.  Third  Edition  ;  with 
6  Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Sleigh.— Personal  .Wrongs  and  Legal 
Remedies.  By  W.  Campbell  Sleigh,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro -Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (G.)  —  History  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism. By  Geoege  Smith,  F.A.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  Wesley  and  his  l^jnes ;  and  Vol. 
II.  The  Middle  Age  of  Methodism,  from  the 
Death  of  Wesley  in  1791  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  1816.  Crown  8to.  price  10s.  6d. 
each  volume. 

Smith  (J.)  —The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq.,  P.R.S.  Second 
Edition ;  with  Charts,  Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  8to.  8s.  6d. 
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The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smitii :  A  Selection  of  the  most  memornblo 
Passages  in  his  "Writings  and  Conversation. 
16mo.  78.  6d. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Thh-d  Edition.  Ecp.8vo.7s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinbragh  Review.   Four  Editions  : — 

1.  A  LiBBAET  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

2.  Complete. in  One  ToiiUMB,  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price 
2l8.  cloth  ;  or  303.  bound  in  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

4.  The  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  price  8s.  cloth. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mes.  Austin.  NewMition.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Snow.— Two  Years'  Cruise  off  Tierra 

del  Euego,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patagonia, 
and  the  River  Plate  :  A  Narrative  of  Life 
in  the  Southern  Seas.  By  W.  Paekee 
Snow.  With  Charts  and  tinted  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 

Robert  Southey's  Complete  Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  The  Library  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Medium  8vo.  price  21b. 
cloth  ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco.  —  Also,  the 
First  collected  Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  price  353. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete   in  One 

Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waetee, 
B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and 
coloured  Plate.    Square  crown  8vo.  2l8. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  Fourth  and  cheaper 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions.  Edited 
by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
SouTHEY,  M.A,    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s. 

Spencer.— Essays :  Scientific,  Political, 

and  Speculative.  By  Heebeet  Spencee, 
Author  of  Social  Statics.  Reprinted  chiefly 
from  Quarterly  Reviews.  Svo.  price  IZs.cloth. 

Spencer.  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  By 

Heebeet  Spencer,  Author  of  Social  Sialics. 
Svo,  price  IGs,  cloth, 


Spitta's  German  Household  Hymns,— 

Lyra  Domostica  :  Christian  Songs  for  Do- 
mestic Edification.    Translated  from  the 
Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta.  By 
RiCHAED  Massie.     Uniform    with  Lyra 
Germanica.  .Fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  48.  6d. 
"AN  attractive  little  book,  pervaded  by  a 
A.  spirit  of  quiet,  loving,  devout  versifica- 
tion." Evangelical  Magazine. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography.  Fourth  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume  ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son.  Svo.  14s. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France.   Third  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Stonehenge.  —  The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease  :  Comprising  the  Natural  History, 
Zoological  Classification,  and  Varieties  of 
the  Dog,  as  well  as  the  various  Modes  of 
Breaking  and  Using  him  for  Hunting, 
Coursing,  Shooting,  &c. ;  and  including  the 
Points  or  Characteristics  of  Toy  Dogs.  By 
Stonehenge.  With  70  Illustrations  on 
Wood.    Square  crown  Svo.  15*.  haK-bound. 

Stonehenge's  Work  on  the  Greyhound :  Being  a 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coxirsing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Com-ses.  With  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Stow.— The  Training  System  of  Educa- 
tion ;  including  Moral  School  Training  for 
large  Towns,  and  the  Normal  Seminary  for 
Training  Teachers  to  conduct  the  System. 
By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Glasgow.  Eleventh 
Edition,  enlarged ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  Svo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Strickland.  —  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 

England.  By  Agnes  Steiokland.  Dedi- 
cated, by  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. Embellished  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  engraved  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Complete  in  8  vols,  post  Svo. price 
7s.  6d.  each. 

Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Materials ; 

containing  various  original  and  useful  For- 
mula;, specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.    Svo.  5s.  6d. 

ThirlwalL— The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (the  Rev.  Counop  Thirlwall).  8 
vols.  Svo,  with  Maps,  £3. 

Thii'lwall's  History  of  Greece.  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
poedia  Edition  in  8  vola.  fcp.  Svo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  28i. 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 


Complete  in  lO'i  'Saxis,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  ^nce  2«  U  each 
in  cloth  — To  he  had  al^  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  Guineas  per  Set,  'bmmd 
1)1  cloth,  lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  classified  as  follows  .— 


IN  EUROPE. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


A  Continental  Tour,  by  J.  Barrow. 

Arctic  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  by  Fanny  Mayne. 

Brittany  and  the  Bible,  by  I.  Hope. 

Brittany  and  the  Chaaa,  by  I.  Hope. 

Corsica,  by  P.  Qregorovius. 

Germany,  &c.,  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  by  S.  Laing. 

Iceland,  by  P.  Miles. 

Norway,  a  Residence  in,  by  S.  Laing. 

Norway,  Rambles  in,  by  T.  Forester. 

Russia,  by  the  Marquis  De  Custine. 

Russia  and  Turkey,  by  J.  B.  M'Culloch. 

St.  Petersburg,  by  M.  Jerrmann. 

The  Russians  of  the  South,  byS.  Brooks. 

Swiss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains,  by  R.  Ferguson. 

Mont  Blanc,  Ascent  of,  by  J.  Auldjo. 

Sketches  of  Nature  in  the  Alps,  by  P.  Von  Tsehudi. 

Visit  to  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  by  E.  Baines. 


IN  ASIA. 

China  and  Thibet,  bytho  Abb«  Hue. 
Syria  and  Palestine,  by  "  Eothen." 
The  Philippine  Islands,  by  P.  Oironiire. 

IN  AFRICA. 

African  Wanderings,  by  M.  Werne 
Morocco,  by  X.  Durrieo. 
Niger  Kxploration  by  T.  J.  Hutchinson. 
The  Zulus  of  Natal,  by  Q.  H.  Mason. 

IN  AMERICA. 

Brazil,  by  E.  Wilberforce. 

Canada,  by  A.  M.  Jameson. 

Cuba,  by  W.  H.  Hurlbut. 

North  American  Wilds,  by  C.  lanman. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Australian  Colonies,  by  W.  Hughes. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A  Lady's  Voyage,  by  Ida  Pfeiffer. 


Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
The  Life  of  Marshal  Turenno,  by  the  Rev,  T.  0. 

Cockayne. 
Schamyl,  by  Bodenstedt  and  Wagner. 
Ferdinand  I.  and  Maxmillian  II.  by  Ranke. 
Francis  Arago's  Autobiography. 
Thomas  Holcroft's  Memoirs. 
Chesterfield  and  Selwyn,  by  A.  Hayward. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


Swift  and  Richardson,  by  Lord  Jeffrey. 
Defoe  and  Churchill  by  J.  Forster. 
Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mrs.  Pio7,7.i 
Turkeyand  Cliristendom. 
Leipsic  Campaign,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig 
An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Thomas  Fuller,  bv 
Henry  Rogers. 


Warren  Hastings. 
Lord  Clive. 
William  Pitt. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Banke's  History  of  the  Popes. 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 
Addison's  Life  and  Writings. 
Horace  Walpole. 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 

Lord  Bacon. 


Lord  Byron. 

Comic  Dramatist  of  the  Restoration, 

Frederic  the  Great. 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

Croker's  Edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Lord  Macaulay'B  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION 

The  Love  Stoi-y,  from  Southey's  Doctor. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  from  the  Spectator. 
Memoirs  of  a  Maltre-d'Armes,  by  Dumas. 


Confessions  of  a  Worlring^Man,  by  E.  Souvestre. 
An  Attic  Philosopher  inParls,  by  E.  Souvestre 
Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his  Shipwreck 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

Natural  Histoiy  of  Creation,  by  Dr.  L.  Kemp.  |    Our  Coal-Fields  and  our  Coal-Pits. 

Indications  of  Instinct,  by  Dr.  L.  Kemp.  Cornwall,  its  Mines,  Miners,  Scenery,  &c. 

Electric  Telegraph,  &o.,  by  Dr.  G.Wilson.  I  ■  i         j.  . 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy,  by  H.  Spencer. 


Lectures  and  Addresses  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Selections  from  Sydney  Smith's  Writings. 
Printing,  by  A.  Stark. 


Mormonism,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare. 
London,  by  J,  R.  M'Culloch. 


Tennent.  — Ceylon;  an  Account  of  the 

Island,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topo- 
graphical ;  -with  copious  Notices  of  its 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  and  Produc- 
tions. Illustrated  by  9  Maps,  17  Plans  and 
Charts,  and  90  Engravings  on  Wood.  By 
Sir  J.  Emebson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D., 
&c.  Eifth  Edition,  thorouglily  revised ; 
■with  a  new  Index,  and  other  Additions. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  10s. 

Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  by  Bolton 
Cornet,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crownSvo. 
2l8.  cloth ;  or  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 


Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)— An  Outline  of 

the  necessary  Laws  of  TJiought :  A  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William 
Thomson,  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen  ;  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
5th  Edition^  improved.    Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 
Eour,  Eour-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cout., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  witli  Interest  at  aU  the  above 
Eates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and 
Discounts.   Now  Edition.    12mo.  3b.  6d. 
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The  Thumb  Bible;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 
ternum.  By  J.  Tatioe.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verae.   64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Todd  (Dr.)— The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology.  Edited  by  Robeet  B. 
Todd,  M.D.,P.R.S.  Assisted  in  the  vai'ious 
departments  by  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  physiological  science  of  the 
present  age.  Now  complete  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  5,350,  illustrated  with  2,853  Wood- 
cuts, price  £6.  6s.  cloth. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing VoiS.  V.  and  YI.  of  Tooke's  Ristory  of 
Prices  from  1792  to  the  year  1857  j  and 
comprising  a  copious  Index  to  the  Six 
Volumes.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  P.R.S.  and 
Wlliiam  Newkaeoh.  2  vols.  8vo.  52s.  6d. 

Trevelyan  (Sir  C.)  —  Original  Papers 

illustrating  the  History  of  the  Application 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages 
of  India.  Edited  by  Monies  Wiiliams, 
M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
East-India  CoUege,  Haileybury.    8vo.  12s. 

Trollope.— The  Warden :  a  Novel.  By 
Anthont  Teoliope.  New  and  cheaper  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

TroUope's  Barchester  Towers,  a  Sequel  to  the 

Warden.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Tuenee.    3  vols.  8vo.  368. 

Dr.  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh- Water  Shells  of  Great  Britain :  With 
Figures  of  each  of  the  kinds.  New  Edition, 
with  Additions,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Geat,  P.R.S., 
&c.,  Eieeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Crown  8vo.  with  12 
coloured  Plates,  price  15s.  cloth. 

Twisden.  —  Elementary  Examples  in 

Mechanics,  comprising  copious  Explanations 
and  Proofs  of  the  Fundamental  Propositions. 
By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Twisden,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Staff  College. 
Crown  8vo.  12s. 


"rrillS  exocllont  treatise 
J-  1b  ilosigned  to  be  an 
iiitroduction  to  the  science 
of  Applied  Mcchftnics.  It 
was  originally  intended  iis  a 
supplement  to  other  works 
of  a  similar  kind  already  in 
oxiHtence,  but,  the  author 
found  that  l)y  a  few  addi- 
tions it  coulcl  be  made  in- 
dependent —  an  advantage 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Hints 


and  explanations  are  given 
in  connexion  with  the  more 
diflicult  examples,  which,  the 
author  hopes,  will  be  found 
sufllciont  to  enable  the  rcadoi 
to  complete  the  solutions. 
Mo  far  as  wo  are  able  to  furin 
an  opinion,  tlie  work  is  well 
(calculated  to  afford  sound 
instruction  in  the  principles 
of  the  science  wliicii  it  seeks 
to  elucidate." 

MlOL,  COUKIUS  HORALS, 


Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 

tiu-os,  and  Mines :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fifth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly 
enlarged ;  illustrated  with  nearly  2,000 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Edited  by  Robeet 
Hunt,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Sleeper  of  Mining 
Records,  &c.,  assisted  by  numerous  gentle- 
men eminent  in  Science  and  connected  with 
the  Arts  and  Manufactiu'es,  3  vols.  Svo. 
price  cloth. 

Walford.— The  Handybook  of  the  Civil 

Service.  By  Edwaed  Waifoed,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fop.  Svo 
4s.  6d.  ^ 

Warburton.— Hunting  Songs  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Verses.  By  R.  E.  Egeeton 
Waebtteton.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.Svo.  5s. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Wateston,  Esq. 
With  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 
Theee  Seeies.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  16s. 

second  only  to  Gilbert 
White,  the  delightful  his- 
torian of  Selborne." 
New  Monthly  Mag. 


"  A  S  a  writer  of  natural 
history,  Waterton 
takes  rank  among-st  the 
highest  and  best.    He  is 


"  TN  this  small  but  prac- 
J-  tio.ll  volume  Mr.  Webb 
has  furnished  an  interesting 
and  compact  book  of  refer- 
ence and  a  guide  for  amateur 
astronomers,  which  ^vill  bp 
doubly  acceptable  in  direct- 
ing theu-  attention  instruc- 
tively to  the  various  theore- 
tical views  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced science  by  a  few  brief 
but  cle.arly  expressed  state- 
ments J  and  in  teaoliing  how 
to  use  so  delicate  an  instru- 
ment as  the  telescope  sue- 


Webb.  —  Celestial  Objects  for  Common 

Telescopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  With  Woodcuts,  and  a 
large  Map  of  the  Moon.    16mo.  7s. 

cessfuUy  and  accurately  — 
how  to  observe  and  how  to 
record.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  supply  the  place  of  sueli 
compendiums  as  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanack  or  the  various 
catalogues  of  the  stars ;  al- 
though a  large  portion  of 
the  book  is  occupied  witli 
the  objects  to  be  seen  on  the 
moon,  and  the  multitude  of 
stars,  double  stars,  clusters 
and  nebula;;  the  positions 
and  descriptions  of  which 
are  very  fully  detailed." 

Daily  News. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopsedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping.  With  nearly  1,000  Wood- 
cuts.   Svo.  price  50s. 

Weld.— Two  Months  in  the  Highlands 

Orcadia,  and  Skye.  By  Chaeles  Riohaed 
Weld,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  4  coloured 
Illustrations  and  4  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo 
price  12s.  6d. 

Weld's  Pyrenees,  West  and  East;  a  Summer 
Holiday  in  1858.  With  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  Post  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Weld's^Vaoation  Tour  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Post  Svo.  with  Map,  lOs.  6d. 

Weld's  Vacations  in  Ireland.  Post  Svo.  with 
Yiew  lOs.  6d. 
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Dr.  Charles  West's  Lectures  on  the 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Fourth 
Edition,  carefully  revised  throughout ;  with 
numerous  additional  Cases,  and  a  copious 
Index.   8vo.  14s. 

Dr.  Charles  West's  How  to  Nurse  Sick 

Children  :  intended  especially  as  a  Help  to 
the  Nurses  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ; 
but  containing  Directions  -which  may  bo 
found  of  service  to  all  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  Young.  Second  EdiliQu.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

White  and  Eiddle.  — A  Latin-English 

Dictionary.  By  the  Eev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A. 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  and  the 
Eev.  J.  E.  Eiddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Founded  on  the  larger  Dic- 
tionary by  Ereund,  revised  by  himself. 
Eoyal  8vo.  [Nearlij  ready. 

Whiteside.  —  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  James 
Whiteside,  M.P.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition, 
abridged  and  revised  ;  with  a  new  Preface 
chiefly  on  the  Events  which  have  occurred 
in  Italy  since  1848.    Post  8vo.  123.  6d. 

Wilkins.— Political  Ballads  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  annotated. 
By  W.  Walkee  Wilkins.  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  [Just  ready. 

THE  admirable  use  made 
of  our  satirical  litera- 
ture by  Lord  Macaulat  in 
his  History  of  England  has 
suggested  the  publication  of 
this  unique  collection  of 
Political  Ballads.  Mr.  Wil- 
Idns's  two  volumes  comprise 
several  characteristic  spe- 
cimens of  the  ballads  pub- 
lished originally  as  broad- 
sides between  the  years  1611 
and  1760,  namely  from  the 
great  Rebellion  in  the  reign 
of  Chai-les  the  First  to  the 
death  of  George  the  Second. 
Independently  of  their  value 
as  literary  curiosities,  these 
ballads  constitute  the  best 
popular  illustrations  of  the 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and 
Church  Property,  Eenewal  Fines,  &c. ;  the 
Public  Funds  ;  Annual  Average  Price  and 
Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1858  ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical,  Tri- 
gonometrical Tables;  Common  and  Hy- 
perbolic Logaritlmis ;  Constants,  Squares, 
Cubes,  EootB,  Eeciprocals ;  Diameter,  Cir- 
cumference, and  Area  of  Circles  ;  Length  of 
Chords  and  Circular  Arcs  ;  Area  and  Dia- 
gonal of  Squares ;  Diameter,  Solidity,  and 
Superficies  of  Spheres  ;  Bank  Discounts  ; 
Bullion  and  Notes,  1844  to  1859.  Foitrlh 
Edition,  enlarged.   Post  8vo.  price  10s. 


history  of  the  period,  mas- 
much  as  they  exhibit  not 
only  the  idiosyncracies  of 
rulers  and  statesmen,  but 
also  an  eventful  stage  in  the 
gradual  development  of  om- 
social  and  political  system. 
In  rcproducmg  them  in  their 
present  form,  the  Editor  has 
aimed  at  supplying  a  volume 
acceptable  to  the  general 
reader  :  admitting  no  pieces 
of  an  objectionable  nature, 
he  has  appended  a  brief  in- 
troduction and  explanatory 
footnotes  to  each  ballad,  as 
well  as  determining  its  date, 
and  in  many  instances  the 
name  of  its  Author. 


Wills. -"The  Eagle's  Nest"  in  the 

Valley  of  Sixt ;  a  Summer  Home  among  ' 
the  Alps :  Together  with  some  Excursions 
among  the  Great  Glaciers.  By  Alpiied 
Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Second  Edition ;  with  2  Maps 
and  12  Illustrations  drawn  oti  Stone  by 
Hanhart.    Post  8vo.  128.- 6d. 

Wihnot.  — Lord  Brougham's  Law  Re- 
forms ;  or,  an  Analytical  Review  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Acts  and  Bills  from  1811  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Sir  J ohn  E.  Eaedley- 
WiLMOT,  Bart.,  Recorder  of  Warwick.  Fcp. 
8vo.  43.  6d. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father' 
to  his  Daughter.    12mo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Wilson's  Bryologia  Britannica:  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bruch  and 
Schirmper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
Muscologia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  8vo.  423. ;  or,  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  £4.  4s.  cloth. 

Yonge.— ANew  English-Greek  Lexicon : 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.    Post  4to.  price  21s. 

Yonge's  New   Latin   Gradus  :  Containing 

Every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Rugby  Schools;  Ejng's  College,  Lon- 
don ;  and  Marlborough  College.  Sixth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  9s. ;  or  with 
Appendix  ol  Epithets  classified,  12s. 

Youatt's  Work  on  the  Horse,  comprising 

also  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  With  numerous 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Designs 
by  W.  Harvey.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  E.  N.  Gabriel,  M.R.C.S., 
C.V.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.    8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Youatt. -The  Dog.  By  William  Youatt.  A 
New  Edition;  with  numerous  Engravmgs, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.    8vo.  6s. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  English  Students  by  Db.  L.  Schmitz, 
F  E  S.E.  :  With  numerous  Additions  aud 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator. 
5th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    8vo.  14s. 


[October  1860. 
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MISS  STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
MRS.  GREEN'S  LIVES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  OF  ENGLAND, 


Complete  in  8  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £3,  clotL.  lettered, 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  or  ENGLAND. 

By  Miss  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Dedicated,  by  express  pemalssion,  to  Her  Majesty. 

EMBE.L,LISHED  WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  EVERY  ^iJJEEN, 

ENGRAVED  FROM  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  SOaRCES. 


*#*  Any  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  7s.  6d,j  to  complete  Sets. 


T 


HIS  remarkable,  this  truly 
great  historical  work,  is  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Li  this  series 
of  biographies,  in  which  the  severe  truth 
of  history  takes  almost  the  wildness  of 
romance,  it  is  the  singular  merit  of  Miss 
Strickland  that  her  research  has  en- 
abled her  to  throw  new  light  on  many 
doubtful  passages,  to  bring  forth  fresh 
facts,  and  to  render  every  portion  of  our 
annals  which  she  has  described  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  study.  She  has 
given  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  England,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  no  ope  can 
be  said  to  possess  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  country  who 
has  not  studied  her  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,"      Mobning  Herald.  . 


"  rpHESE  volumes  have  the  fas- 
JL  cination  of  romance  united  to  the 
integrity  of  history.  The  work  is  written 
by  a  lady  of  considerable  learning,  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  careful  judgment. 
All  these  qualifications  for  a  biographer 
and  an  historian  she  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  of  her  volumes,  and 
from  them  has  resulted  a  narrative  in- 
teresting to  all.  The  whole  work  should 
be  read,  and  no  doubt  will  be  read,  by 
all  who  are  anxious  for  information. 
It  is  a  lucid  arrangement  of  facts,  de- 
rived from  authentic  sources,  exhibiting 
a  combination  of  industry,  learning, 
judgment,  and  impartiality,  not  often 
met  with  in  biographers  of  crowned 
heads."  The  Times. 


Complete  in  6  vols,  post  8vo,  price  £3.  3s.  cloth  lettered, 

LIVES   OP  THE  PRINCESSES   OP  ENGLAND. 

By  Mrs.  MARY  ANNE  EVERETT  GREEN, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  LETTERS   OF  ROYAL  AND  ILLUSTRIOTTS  LADIES. 

With  numerous  Portraits. 


***  Any  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d.,  to  complete  Sets. 


"  MRS.  GREEN  has  now  completed  a 
iTX  work  of  prent  national  interest  and 
importance,  which  will  take  rank  amonfrst  the 
most  valnalile  contributions  to  the  stores  of 
Jinglish  history.  We  close  our  remarks  on 
this  remarkable  series  of  biofrraphies  by  ex- 
pressing on  behalf  of  the  reading^  public  our 
sense  of  the  oblif^ation  which  the  industrious 
and  talented  author  has  conferred  on  histori- 
cal and  biog:raphical  literature  by  her  admir- 
able Litses  of  the  Princesses  of  England." 

John  Bull. 


"  TN  closing  this  last  review  of  the  work 
-I-  we  cannot  finally  part  from  Mrs.  Greun 
without  again  bearing  our  testimony  to  the 
careful  research  and  diligent  examination 
of  authorities  which  each  volmue  displays. 
Along  the  line  of  six  hundred  years  much 
incidental  light  has  been  thrown  not  only  on 
English  but  on  t'ontinental  history  ;  and  as  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  Iwth  we  recom- 
mend these  volumes."  Atuen.uum, 


London ; 


LOJ^GMAN,  GllEEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Eow. 
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